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Preface. 


The  substance  of  this  book  was  originally  prepared  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  for  the  public  press,  but  it 
was  finally  decided  to  give  the  topics  treated  a  more  per- 
manent place  in  literature.  The  Author  was  encouraged 
to  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  field  was  unoccupied,  no 
one  having  attempted  to  bring  out  a  work  of  tjiis  character 
relating  to  what  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
romantic  and  interesting  portion  of  the  New-England 
Coast. 

This  work  is  not  offered  as  a  guide,  though  the  Author 
hopes  that  it  may  not  prove  unacceptable  as  a  companion. 
Being  popular  in  its  character,  it  was  not  thought  expe- 
dient to  cumber  the  pages  with  many  references,  yet  it  is 
believed  that  no  important  statement  of  fact  is  in  any  case 
given  that  does  not  rest  on  good  authority,  unless  it  be  the 
representation  given  of  Argall. 

Stuyvesa:jst  Park,  New  York,  1871 
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BIRD'S-EYE    VIEWS. 


CHAPTER    1. 

The  Coast  —  Its  Beauties  —  Its  Peculiarities  —  Its 
Rivers  —  The  North^ien  —  Cabot  —  Verrazzaxo  — 

GOSXOLD — PrING — DE     MoNTS— AVeYMOUTH — POPHAM— 

Henry  Hudson  —  The  Jesuits. 

EYERAL  summers  asjowe  were  sittinc; 
at  an  open  window,  looking  out  upon 
one  of  the  pleasant  parks  of  New  York, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  detect  some  per- 
ceptible motion  among  the  tall  maples  whose  leaves 
had  hung  ever  since  mornino:  as  immovable  as  foliao;e 
cut  in  cold  stone.  But  not  a  bough  waved  nor  a  leaf 
stirred,  for  the  dog-days  had  set  in,  and  a  Canicula 
of  unequalled  intensity  seemed  fairly  to  weigh  down 
the  whole  world.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  breathe, 
and  the  very  grasshopper  was  a  burden.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  mind  recurred  to  every  conceivable 
refuge,  and  was  tantalized  by  visions  of  far-off  isles, 
sown  like  gems  in  the  sea,  where,  as  the  bard  of  Scio 
imagined,   the   shrilly-breathing   Zephyrus  was   ever 
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piping  for  the  refresliment  of  man.  At  last  fancy 
found  expression  in  words,  and  we  fell  into  a  serious 
discussion  of  tlie  merits  of  ocean  and  shore,  and  re- 
solved to  get  out  of  the  suffocating  city  without  delay. 
But  where  should  we  go  ?  Of  course,  repetitions  of 
New  York  were  suggested ;  and  yet  what  real  advan- 
tage should  we  find  in  any  change  that  gave  no  fresh 
mental  and  moral  air  ?  The  sickly  dilutions,  of  Long 
Branch  would  not  suffice.  And  so  (I  hardly  know 
how  it  came  about)  Maine  was  talked  of.  But  what 
was  there  in  Maine  ?  We  certainly  did  not  want  to 
go  to  Moosehead  Lake  at  this  season,  to  be  devoured 
by  black  flies.  Why,  of  course,  there  was  "  Mount 
Desert."  The  name  was  a  novelty,  and  reminded  us 
of  the  scenes  which  suggested  the  story  of  "  The  Pearl 
of  Orr's  Island."  We  at  once  looked  up  the  place, 
and  found,  in  several  books  of  travel,  brief  references, 
by  out-of-the-way  touiists,  to  a  wonderful  isle  off  Pe- 
nobscot Bay,  an  isle  seen  in  early  times^  by  sailors, 

(1) — Many  into  whose  hands  this  book  may  fall,  ■will  doubtless  be  glad  to  have 
here  a  few  additional  items  on  the  early  history  of  Maine,  which  are  there- 
fore given  in  the  form  of  notes,  to  be  skipped  by  the  general  reader.  First,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  pre-Columbian  discovery  of  America  is  now  re- 
garded as  an  established  fact.  The  authenticity  of  the  Icelandic  histories 
has  been  amply  -vindicated,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  lying  above 
the  forty-first  parallel  was  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  Icelandic  na^igators. 
Yet  the  shores  of  ilaine  are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Sagas.  The  princi- 
pal voyages  of  which  we  have  historical  accounts  were  made  to  a  locality 
called  Hop^  near  the  southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  for  which  place 
they  laid  their  course  when  leading  the  headlands  of  Nova  Scotia.  Conse- 
quently, while  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia  are  delineated  withi 
considerable  minuteness,  nothing  appears  to  apply  to  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Biame,  son  of  Heriulf,  who  was  driven  upon  the  American  coast  in  the 
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and  wliich  was  called  "  Mount  Desert."  It  was  a 
perfect  terra  incognita  to  our  minds ;  but  we  at  once 
resolved  on  an  exploration.  From  Williamson's  unre- 
liable and  yet  invaluable   book  on  Maine,  we  learned 

year  985,  doubtless  saw  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  early  voyagers 
probably  came  thither  in  their  expeditions  to  obtain  timber  ;  but  the  history 
of  Maine  was  nevertheless  almost  a  blank  as  iate  as  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  About  five  j-ears  after  the  re-discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  the  Cabot  brothers  sailed  southward  along  the  coast  of  Maine, 
though  without  leaving  any  memorial.  In  1504  the  Biscay  fishermen  are 
knovv-n  to  have  frequented  the  neighboring  seas ;  whUe  in  1524  Verrazzano 
coasted  these  romantic  shores,  bemg  followed  the  next  year  by  Stephen 
Gomez,  who  in  the  course  of  this  voyage  became  acquainted  with  the  Hud- 
son Kiver,  naming  it  River  of  St.  Anthony.  Among  others  who  visited  this 
region  about  this  period  was  the  Frenchman  John  AUfonsce,  a  pilot  of 
Roberval.  Aboiit  the  year  1542  he  sailed  south,  and  found  a  great  bay  in 
latitude  42°  N.,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  Massachusetts  Bay.  A  copy  of 
his  map  of  the  coast,  made  from  the  original,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer,  for  whom  it  was  made  by  M.  Davezac.  But  when  we  come  down  to 
1602,  Gosnold  gives  us  more  definite  descriptions. 

This  na\igator  sailed  from  Falmouth,  England,  March  26,  came  in  sight 
of  the  coast  of  Maine  May  4,  in  about  the  43d  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
land  seen  by  him  may  have  been  Agamenticus,  though  some  persons  offer  the 
opinion  that  it  was  Mount  Desert.  In  th^s  region  Gosnold  met  eight  Indians 
in  a  shallop,  which  they  probably  had  obtained  of  some  Biscay  fishermen. 

June  7,  the  year  f  ono\ring,  Martin  Pring  came  in  sight  of  the  coast,  and 
afterwards  explored  the  entire  seaboard.  The  accounts  which  he  gave  on 
his  return  were  reliable  and  exact. 

In  the  winter  of  1604-5,  De  Monts  with  his  party,  who  came  from  France 
in  the  preceding  May,  lived  on  an  island  in  the  St.  Croix  River.  In  the 
spring,  De  Monts,  attended  by  Champlain  and  other  gentlemen,  coasted 
southward  in  a  small  vessel,  erecting  a  cross  at  the  Kennebec,  and  taking 
formal  possession  of  the  territory  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France  ;  not- 
withstanding the  voyage  of  Pring,  according  to  the  views  of  that  age,  gave 
to  the  English  Cro\\-n  a  prior  right,  Champlain  went  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Cod,  where  he  was  woimded  in  a  fight  with  the  Indians.  The  map  of  the  coast 
drawn  by  him  was  the  most  exact  of  any  hitherto  made ;  still  it  was  suffi- 
ciently obscure. 

In  Mpy  of  the  same  year,  George  Weymouth  came  out  with  an  expedition 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  friend  of  Shakespeare, 
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sometliing  of  tlie  general  features  of  the  whole  coast, 
and  decided  to  take  all  the  principal  points  on  the  way 
from  the   Isles  of  Shoals   otF  Portsmouth  Harbor,  to 

and  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  month  reached  an  island  on  the  coast,  which 
he  called  St.  George.  This  island  was  probably  Monhegan.  He  afterwards 
ex])lorcd  the  country,  and  then  returned  to  England,  carrying  with  him 
several  Indians  whom  he  kidnapped  for  the  purpose. 

In  1607  George  Popham  attempted  to  found  a  colony  at  Sagadahoc, 
where  a  fort  and  various  buildings  were  erected.  His  first  thought  was  to 
commence  his  colony  on  Stage  Island,  but  he  afterwards  removed  to  the 
peninsula.  It  is  claimed,  though  -with  no  very  strong  reasons,  that  this  was 
the  first  attempt  to  colonize  the  coast  of  Maine.  But  in  all  such  claims  local 
pride  is  liable  to  overreach  itself.  This  colony  at  Sagadahoc  was  composed 
chiefly  of  persons  more  or  less  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  They 
brought  their  chaplain  with  them,  and  held  Divine  Service  here  on  the  coast 
of  New  England,  thirteen  years  before  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod.  As  is  well  known,  after  making  a  fair  beginning,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  np  the  enterprise  and  return  to  England.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  popular  notion,  which  makes  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  the  pioneers 
on  an  unknown  coast,  has  little  support  in  fact.  The  coast  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  had  been  tolerably  well  known,  while  they  fell  upon  it  by 
mistake,  having  originally  laid  their  course  for  the  Hudson  River. 

The  history  of  the  Maine  coast  is  yet  to  be  ■UTitten  by  some  person  possess- 
ing ampler  materials  than  are  yet  in  hand,  and  uith  broader  sympathies  than 
any  heretofore  displayed. 

The  colony  established  in  1604-5  by  De  Monts,  at  Port  Eoyal,  was  aban- 
doned, but  in  1611  it  was  re-established  by  Poutrincourt,  who  brought  over 
Father  Pierre  Biard,  a  Jesuit  Professor  of  Theology  at  Lyons,  and  Father 
Masse.  The  next  year  the  Marchioness  de  Guercheville,  the  warm  friend  and 
patron  of  the  mission,  induced  De  Monts  to  surrender  his  patent,  when  it 
was  conferred  upon  her  by  Louis  XIII.,  who  added  all  the  territory  in 
America  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Florida,  vvith  the  exception  of  Port 
Royal,  which  had  been  previously  confirmed  to  Poutrincourt.  In  1613  the 
Marchioness  prepared  to  take  full  possession  of  her  territory  in  America. 
Le  Saussaye  commanded  the  ship  that  was  sent  out,  and  ■with  him  went 
Fathers  Quentin  and  Lallemant,  and  Brother  du  Thet.  Arriving  at  Port 
Royal,  they  found  Fathers  Biard  and  Masse.  A  very  short  time  afterwards 
they  left  Port  Royal  in  the  "  Honfleur,"'  to  establish  a  colony  at  Mount  Desert. 
This  was  eleven  years  after  Gosnold  began  his  settlement  at  Cuttyhunk,  and 
seven  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 
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Grand  Menan,  another  isle  of  wonders,  lying  in  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Organizing  our  small  force,  we  started  for  Boston, 
from  whence  we  finally  reached  the  famous  Isles  of 
Shoals,  which  glitter  in  the  sea  in  siglit  of  Rye  (New 
Hampshire)  Beach.  At  the  "  Shoals  "  we  fairly  com- 
menced our  tour,  though  in  the  plan  of  this  book  the 
description  of  this  place  comes  towards  the  end.  But, 
before  proceeding  any  farther,  we  wish  to  say  some- 
thing definite  in  favor  of  Maine. 

Now  we  know  that  that  which  is  dearly  bought  is 
highly  pi-ized ;  and  hence  scenes  viewed  when  travel- 
ling afar  are  esteemed  above  those  found  nigh  at 
hand.  Tourists  flock  annually  to  the  Old  World  in 
search  of  natural  beauties,  as  if  there  were  nothing  in 
our  own  land  to  excite  admiration.  And  yet  we  have 
every  variety  of  mountain  and  coast  scenery,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  almost  within 
sight  of  all  our  doors. 

We  hear  much,  for  instance,  of  the  coast-scenery  of 
Cornwall,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
but  still  we  do  not  fear  to  place  in  comparison  the 
varied  and  romantic  beauties  of  the  coast  of  Maine. 
The  entire  seaboard  is  fretted  and  fringed  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner,  forming  a  long-drawn  labyrinth 
of  capes,  bays,  headlands,  and  isles.  The  mingling  of 
land  and  water  is  indeed  admirable.  Here  a  cape, 
clad  in  pine  greenery,  extends  out  into  the  sea,  coquet- 
tish ly  encircling  a  great  field  of  blue  waves ;  there  a 
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bold  headland,  witli  its  outlying  drongs,  meets  and 
buffets  the  billows  with  catapultic  force  ;  here  the 
bright  fiord  runs  merrily  up  into  the  land,  the  hills 
stepping  down  to  its  borders,  mirroring  their  outlines 
as  in  a  glass  ;  there  a  hundred  isles  are  sown,  like 
sparkling  emeralds,  in  the  summer  sea. 

We  need  not  plunge  into  the  wild  interior  of  Maine, 
and  wander  amid  its  mountains  and  lakes  and  streams, 
in  order  to  discover  a  wealth  of  beauty.  All  that  one 
can  reasonably  desire  is  found  on  the  border.  Sailing 
northward,  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  are  found  com- 
paratively uninteresting  until  we  approach  the  coast  of 
Maine,  when  all  tameness  vanishes,  and  the  shore  puts 
on  a  bold,  rugged  beauty  that  could  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. 

Whoever  carefully  examines  a  good  map  of  the 
continents  will  perceive  that,  in  a  multitude  of  cases, 
amounting  almost  to  a  general  rule,  the  capes  point 
southward,  and  that  groups  of  islands  are  found  south 
of  the  land.  Or  otherwise,  that,  as  we  proceed  south- 
ward, we  find  the  land  tajDering  away  and  terminating 
in  islands.  This  we  have  seen  is  eminently  true  of 
the  coast  of  Maine.  To  account  for  the  present  con- 
figuration of  this  coast  is  extremely  difiicult.  It 
looks  as  if  its  shores  had  been  broken  and  serrated  by 
glaciers,  which,  as  Agassiz  tells  us,  once  covered  the 
entire  State.  Before  the .  retreat  of  the  ice  period, 
those  vast  glaciers,  slowly  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  might  perhaps,  in  long  ages,  have 
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thus  plouglied  out  portions  of  the  shores,  formiug 
capes  and  bays ;  yet  we  must  in  many  cases  account, 
for  the  islands  at  least,  by  other  causes.  Some  are 
clearly  the  result  of  upheaval,  while  others  may  have 
been  formed  by  the  sinking  of  neighboring  land  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  waves.  Yet,  however  this 
may  be,  the  coast  of  Maine  presents  an  appearance 
similar  to  what  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  called,  "  that 
nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion."  And  from  its  broken 
outline  comes  its  beauty. 

And  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writer  in  the  present 
work  to  do  something  like  justice  to  this  really  re- 
markable region,  which  is  one  that  in  the  course  of 
time  must  be  very  widely  known  and  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  that  rapidly  increasing  class  who  delight 
in  all  the  varied  and  wayward  moods  of  Nature,  so 
splendidly  illustrated  among  the  mountains  and  along 
the  shores  between  the  Isles  of  Shoals  and  Grand 
Menan. 

As  regards  the  accommodations  for  travel,  compara- 
tively little  has  been  said,  though  they  will  be  found 
quite  ample.  Tliey  are  subject  to  more  or  less  change 
from  season  to  season,  and  are  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving. New  resorts  are  continually  being  found 
out,  which  necessitates  new  means  of  communication. 
For  Mount  Desert  direct,  the  favorite  route  from 
Boston  is  by  rail  to  Portland,  and  thence  by  steamer 
to  Southwest  and  Bar  Harbors :  though  such  as  have 
an  unconquerable  dread  of  ihe  sea  can  proceed  by  rail 
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to  Bangor,  and  reach  the  island  by  the  stage  route.  But 
thus  they  miss  one  great  charm,  namely,  the  ocean 
views  of  Mount  Desert,  which,  to  be  thoroughly  en- 
joyed, must  be  seen  from  every  point  of  approach. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  steamer  now 
runs  regularly,  in  the  season,  from  Portsmouth  to  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  ;  while  a  similar  swift  and  reliable  con- 
venience connects  Eastport  with  Grand  Menan,  thus 
divesting  the  journey  to  that  remarkable  place  of  all 
the  uncertainties  and  risks  that  in  former  times  pre- 
vented so  many  from  enjoying  its  attractions,  now 
placed  only  a  couple  of  hours,  at  the  farthest,  from  the 
neigliboring  main.  Kailway  guides  will  enable  the 
tourist  to  count  the  cost. 

For  such  as  live  to  eat,  and  are  curious  about  the 
matter  of  lodgings,  there  can  be  but  little  more  than 
the  general  remark,  that,  both  as  regards  quality  and 
expense,  the  same  variation  is  found  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  that  is  characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Slender  consolations,  indeed  !  At  any  moment  the 
feast  may  be  turned  into  a  famine.  It  will  be  the 
business  of  Jenkins,  who  has  fared  sumptuously 
(and  freely)  at  the  one,  to  warn  you,  specially,  of  the 
other.  After  the  elegant  entertainments  of  Portland 
and  Appledore  (Isles  of  Shoals),  the  tourist  will  expe- 
rience a  steady  decline ;  on  the  way  down  in  the  scale 
reaching  the  average  at  Mount  Desert ;  and  touching 
bottom  with  the  necessarily  frugal  fare  of  Grand 
Menan,     All,  save  epicures,  will  find  the  real  feast 
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everywhere  spread  out  of  doors,  free  of  cost  to  every 
comer.  It  is  this  class  for  whom  the  author  caters; 
and  if  they  cannot  rest  satisfied  during  a  summer  vaca- 
tion with  what  the  following  pages  offer,  they  will  do 
well  by  staying  away  from  the  New  England  coast  al- 
together. 


MOUNT      DESERT. 

CHAPTER     11. 

Departure  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals  —  Agamenticus  — 
Night  —  Suxrise— Becalmed  — The  View  of  Mount 
Desert  —  Ashore  —  The  Mountains. 


IjANDERING  along  the  coast,  we  found 
ourselves,  in  course  of  time,  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  where  we  took  passage  in  a  trim- 
looking  schooner  for  Mount  Desert.  We 
sailed  in  the  morning  with  a  fresh  southerly  breeze. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Agamen- 
ticus, which  rises  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
sending  out  its  greeting  from  afar. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Oldstyle,  the  chief  Historian  of 
the  party,  and  who  is  really  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  most  of  what  is  said  in  the  previous  chapter, 
felt  a  slight  attack  of  sea-sickness  ;  yet  his  unfailing 
enthusiasm,  united  with  the  potent  virtues  of  a  lemon, 
kept  him  up,  and  he  managed  to  relate  many  things 
about  Agamenticus  in  the  days  of  yore,  and,  among 
others,  that  this  place  was  early  designed  to  be  a 
sort  of  metropolitan  city.  In  1642  Edward  Godfrey 
was  duly  appointed  the  mayor,  while  the  same  author- 
ity provided  for  two  fairs  to  be  "held  and  kept"  there 
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"every  year,  forever  thereafter"  upon  the  Festivals  of 
SS.  James'  and  Paul's.  The  fate  of  this  embryo 
city  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  the  best  laid  plans  of 
mice  and  men  oft  "gang  agley."  Nevertheless,  Ag- 
amenticus  forms  a  noble  land-mark. 

The  Skipper  here  gave  the  coast  a  wide  berth,  and 
laid  his  course  due  north-east,  shortly  running  down 
the  land,  though  not  before  we  had  gained  a  glimpse 
of  the  distant  peak  of  Mount  Washington.  The  wind 
held  fresh  until  sunset,  and  by  nightfall  the  schooner 
was  off  Penobscot  Bay,  when  the  light-house  on 
Mount  Desert  Rock  opened  its  bright  eye. 

Our  progress  during  the  night  was  slow,  but  when 
morning  dawned  we  were  not  far  from  the  isle  of  our 
dreams.  I  was  aroused  from  my  slumbers  by  Old 
Sol  himself,  who,  like  some  rude  Imkboy  thrusting  his 
torch  in  one's  face,  rose  from  the  sea  and  sent  a  broad 
beam  in  through  the  little  cabin  window  into  my  berth, 
hitting  me  squarel}'"  in  the  eye.  Thereupon  I  resolved 
to  rise.  But  Mr.  Oldstyle,  ful]y  determined  to  have  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  land,  was  ahead  of  me ;  and  while 
I  was  pulling  on  my  boots,  disappeared  up  the  com- 
panion-way in  his  smart,  swallow-tailed  coat,  with  a 
long  spy-glass  under  his  arm.  Aureole,  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  our  party,  who,  under  the  influence  of  Nep- 
tune, was  very  quiet  the  day  before,  followed  him,  hav- 
ing now  got  his  "  sea-legs  "  on  ;  and  before  I  could  get 
on  deck  I  heard  him  engaging  in  the  following  brief 
colloquy : 
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"What  laad  's  that,  Skipper?" 

"Mount  Desert,  I  reckon,"  was  the  reply,  putting 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  "  Desert." 

"How  far  off?" 

"Six  or  eight  miles,  ma'  be." 

"When  are  we  going  to  get  there  ?" 

"Don't  know." 

Thereupon  I  thought  it  high  time  to  inquire  into 
the  real  state  of  affairs ;  and  accordingly  I  hurried  on 
deck,  and  found  that  there  was  a  dead  calm,  the  main- 
sail hanging  perpendicularly  from  its  gaff,  our  little 
craft  appearing  altogether 

"As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

Yet  it  was  a  splendid  morning ;  and,  besides,  there 
lay  our  enchanted  isle,  towering  up  out  of  the  calm 
sea,  veiled  in  a  thin  mist,  and  gilded  all  over  with  the 
golden  glories  of  the  rising  sun. 

In  order  to  find  a  scene  that  will  equal  this,  we 
must  sail  far  away  into  the  Pacific  Sea.  At  a  distance 
the  island  appears  like  a  single  mountain,  of  great 
height,  green  around  its  sides,  and  bare  at  the 
summit,  which,  on  this  occasion,  gleamed  upon  us 
through  the  mist  like  a  pinnacle  of  gold. 

We  sat  long  gazing  upon  this  beautiful  prospect, 
not  even  desiring  to  come  nearer,  lest  the  vision 
should  be  dispelled.  Yet  with  the  sun  came  a  light 
breeze,  and  as  it  approached  in  the  distance,  rippling 
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the  surface  of  the  still  sea,  the  Skipper  unlashed  the 
helm,  and  stood  ready  to  steer  his  craft  into  port.  And 
when  the  breeze  came,  it  barely  swung  out  the  schoon- 
er's boom,  though  at  last  we  managed  to  get  steerage- 
way,  and  sailed  slowly,  wing  and  wing,  and  with  a 
sort  of  classic  pomp,  the  gull  wheeling  and  the  por- 
poise diving,  and  both  showing  a  sort  of  welcome  by 
escorting  us  on  our  voyage. 

In  due  time  we  entered  the  Harbor,  went  ashore, 
and  found  comfortable  quarters. 

After  being  duly  refreshed,  we  turned  to  the  Gazet- 
teer, and  found  it  stated  that  Mount  Desert  is  an 
island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  at  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  east  of  Portland,  being 
connected  with  the  main-land  by  a  bridge.  Mr.  Old- 
Btyle,  after  consulting  his  notes,  said  that  it  was  seen  by 
Champlain  in  IGOo,  who  called  it  Mons  Desert,  It  is 
anything  but  a  desert.  Champlain  judged  of  its  char- 
acter by  the  mountain-peak,  so  prominent  when  viewed 
from  a  distance,  and  which  "Whittier  calls  the  "  Bald 
mountain's  shrubless  brow,"  and 

"  The  gray  and  thunder-smitten  pile 
Which  marks  afar  the  Desert  Isle." 

This  land  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Mount  Desert 
Rock,  which  lies  in  the  ocean,  fifteen  miles  south  of  the 
island,  affording  just  room  enough  for  the  light-house. 
Mount  Desert  Rock  is  alluded  to  by  Whittier,  and  I 
give  his  description,  because  it  is  as  good  as  a  photo- 
graph.    He  writes : 
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"And  Desert  Eock,  abrupt  and  bare, 
Lifts  its  ffray  turret  iu  the  air  — 
Seen  from  afar,  like  some  stronghold. 
Built  by  the  ocean  kings  of  old." 

This  island  contains  about  one  hundi-ed  square 
miles.  It  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average, 
about  seven  wide,  its  longer  axis  lying  nearly  north 
and  south.  On  the  east  side  a  tongue  of  the  sea  ex- 
tends seven  miles  into  the  land,  and  is  called  Somes' 
Sound.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  this  Sound 
is  a  small  harbor,  one  being  called  the  North-east,  and 
the  other  the  South-west  Harbor.  Bar  Harbor,  where 
the  steamer  has  a  landing,  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  island.  Here  one  of  the  Porcupine  Islands  is 
joined  to  Mount  Desert  by  a  sandy  bar.  Other 
islands  are  scattered  around  on  every  hand,  adding 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  scenery. 

But  the  mountains  are  the  great  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  island.  They  are  situated  in  its  southern 
part,  and  form  thirteen  distinct  peaks,  which  descend 
by  gradual  slopes  towards  the  west,  and  end  at  the 
east,  in  most  cases,  with  abrupt  precipices,  four  of 
which  look  down  upon  glittering  lakes,  while  a  fifth 
reflects  its  image  in  the  briny  waters  of  Somes' 
Sound. 

The  highest  peak  is  that  of  Green  Mountain,  upon 
which  the  officers  of  the  Coast  Survey  built  their  ob- 
servatory, and  which  served  as  the  chief  point  in  their 
complicated  series  of  triangulations.     The  height  of 
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lliis  mountain  is  computed  at  fifteen  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tliese 
iQouutains  are  the  bones  of  the  earth,  which,  being 
broken  and  upheaved,  form  some  of  our  most  striking 
and  beautiful  scener}'^,  giving  us  lovely  valleys,  ^vild 
mountain  passes  and  sparkling  fresh-water  lakes,  within 
the  sound  of  the  murmuring  sea.  This  leads  to  a  re- 
mark on  one  feature  of  Mount  Desert,  which  combines 
the  characteristics  of  seashore  and  inland,  Newport 
and  the  Catskills.  I  say  the  Catskills,  and  not  the 
White  Mountains,  because  the  great  grandeur,  and 
often  the  sublimity  of  the  latter,  will  not  allow  of  a 
comparison.  Yet  here  we  have  the  same  style^  if 
not  the  same  degi-ee,  of  beauty.  The  White-Moun- 
tain Notch  is  here  represented,  not  unworthily,  by  the 
celebrated  Notch  which  is  situated  between  Dry  and 
Newport  Mountain,  on  the  road  from  ]^>ar  Harbor 
to  Otter  Creek.  Wandering  alone  in  the  stillness  of 
this  wild  and  romantic  retreat,  one  can  scarcely  real- 
ize that  he  is  indeed  so  near  the  shore  of  the  loud- 
sounding  sea.  Mrs.  Browning's  description  of  her 
imaginary  island  applies  with  equal  fitness  to  this, 
when  she  writes: 


"An  island  full  of  hills  and  dells. 
All  rumpled  aud  uneven 
With  green  recesses,  sudden  swells, 

And  odorous  valleys,  driven 
So  deep  aud  straight,  that  always  there 
The  wind  is  cradled  to  soft  air." 
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But  all  these  features  of  Mount  Desert,  with  its 
lakes  and  ponds  and  cliffs  and  trout-brooks  and  pic- 
turesque shores,  will  be  described  in  detail  elsewhere : 
80  let  us  not  anticipate  the  feast  with  a  few  crumbs. 


A      RAINY      MORNING       WITH 
THE       yE  SUITS. 

CHAPTER      III. 

A  Storm  Brewing  — Consultation  — A  Vote  for   His- 
tory—  BiARD  —  A  False  Alar3i. 

jAVING  gained  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  place,  posted  ourselves  with 
regard  to  the  routes,  and  the  best  way 
of  "doing"  the  island,  an  easterly  storm 
came  on,  which  promised  to  keep  us  indoors  for  a 
couple  of  days.  A  storm  on  the  shore  of  Mount 
Desert  affords  many  a  fine  sight,  yet  w^e  did  not 
come  to  see  what  iEolus  could  do  in  tossing  break- 
ers. Nevertheless,  we  accepted  the  situation,  and 
when  we  found  the  gale  rising,  and  the  great  rain- 
drops dashing  against  the  windows,  we  laid  aside 
our  canes  and  extemporized  alpenstocks,  and  as- 
sembled in  the  little  j^arlor  for  mutual  counsel  and 
advice. 

And  what  should  we  do  ?  Various  propositions  were 
made,  but  nothing  seemed  to  meet  the  views  of  our 
party,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
three  or  four  very  pleasant  and  companionable  persons, 
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many  of  whom  we  always  find  here.  Finally  it  was 
proposed  to  have  a  reading,  and  one  suggested  that  it 
should  be  historic.  The  countenance -of  our  antiqua- 
rian friend,  Mr.  Oldstyle,  beamed  with  satisfaction  at 
this,  yet  his  expression  quickly  changed  when  Aureole, 
a  youthful  family  connection,  broke  out,  saying,  "Yes, 
exactly,  let  'us  have  Mr.  Pickwick's  monograph  on 
the  source  of  Ilampstead  Ponds."  But  Mr.  Old- 
style  met  this  exhibition  of  unseemly  levity  with  such 
a  severe  frown,  and  looked  so  concerned  for  the  dig- 
nity of  history,  that,  while  a  young  lady  giggled,  the 
rest  of  the  company  quite  failed  to  see  the  point  of 
the  joke.  Therefore  our  worthy  friend  improved  the 
occasion  to  remind  us  of  the  wish  expressed  before 
leaving  home,  to  read  the  account  of  the  planting  and 
destruction  of  the  French  colony  of  Mount  Desert,  on 
the  ground,  and  amid  the  scenes  where  the  events  oc- 
curred. We  therefore  decided  to  have  a  Morning  with 
the  Jesuits.  Mr.  Oldstyle  accordingly  produced  a  roll 
of  manuscript  containing  a  translation  of  Father 
Biard's  Narrative,  as  given  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Relations  des  Jesuites,  recently  published  at 
Quebec,  "a  better  knowledge  of  which,"'  said  Mr. 
Oldstyle,  as  he  looked  up  at  us  over  his  spectacles, 
"  would  have  saved  many  writers  on  this  subject  from 
serious  blunders." 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  this  subject  has  often 
been  treated  with  perfect  recklessness.  Bancroft 
states   in    the  earlier   editions  of    his   History   that 
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the  French  Colony  of  St.  Savior  was  established  on  the 
"  north  bank  of  the  Penobscot,"  while  his  last  revision 
puts  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  Isle  of  Mount  Desert. 

The  date  of  this  attempt  at  colonization  by  the  French 
has  seldom  been  stated  with  any  accuracy,  while  in  re- 
gard to  the  period  of  time  spent  by  the  French  on  the 
island  few  seem  to  have  known  anything  at  all.  Some 
observations  to  this  effect  were  made,  and  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  isle  were 
reckless  on  this  point.  Whereupon  Aureole  confidently 
offered  the  opinion  that  history  was  "all  bosh,  any 
way." 

Mr.  Oldstyle  received  this  remark  of  his  young  re- 
lative with  silent  indignation ;  yet,  while  proceeding  to 
unroll  his  manuscript,  he  took  occasion  to  confess  that 
history,  and  especially  American  history,  Vv'as  often 
pursued  in  a  spirit  productive  of  little  real  good,  the 
truth  being  too  often  held  subservient  to  popular 
tradition. 

Mr.  Oldstyle,  though  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
evidently  leaned  toward  the  new  school  of  history, 
now  springing  up,  which  is  devoted  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  Truth,  without  any  reference  to  its  cost.  He 
did  not,  however,  think  it  worth  while  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  these  points ;  and,  accordingly,  after 
briefly  stating  the  reasons  which  led  the  French  col- 
onists to  establish  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
in  IGlo,  he  began  as  follows: 
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"We  were  detained  five  days  at  Port  Royal,  by  ad- 
verse winds,  when  a  favorable  north-easter  having 
arisen,  we  set  out  with  the  intention  of  sailing  up 
Pentegoet  [Penobscot]  River,  to  a  place  called  Ivades- 
quit,  which  had  been  allotted  for  our  new  residence, 
and  which  possessed  great  advantages  for  this  purpose. 
But  God  willed  otherwise,  for  when  we  had  reached 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Island  of  Menan,  the 
weather  changed,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  a  fog 
60  dense  that  we  could  not  distinguish  day  from  night. 
We  were  greatly  alarmed,  for  this  place  is  full  of 
breakers  and  rocks,  upon  which,  in  the  darkness,  we 
feared  our  vessel  might  drift.  The  wind  not  j)ermit- 
ting  us  to  put  out  to  sea,  we  remained  in  this  position 
two  days  and  two  nights,  veering  sometimes  to  one 
side,  sometimes  to  another,  as  God  inspired  us.  Our 
tribulation  led  us  to  pray  to  God  to  deliver  us  from 
danger,  and  send  us  to  some  place  where  we  might 
contribute  to  His  glory.  He  heard  us,  in  His  mercy, 
for  on  the  same  evening  we  began  to  discover  the  stars, 
and  in  the  morning  the  fog  had  cleared  away.  We 
then  discovered  that  we  were  near  the  coast  of  Mount 
Desert,  an  island  which  the  savages  call  Pemetic. 
The  pilot  steered  towards  the  eastern  shore,  and  land- 
ed us  in  a  large  and  beautiful  harbor.  We  returned 
thanks  to  God,  elevating  the  Cross,  and  singing  praises 
with  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  We  named  the 
place  and  harbor  St.  Savior." 
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This  harbor,  Mr.  Oldstyle  thought,  was  North-east 
Harbor,  though,  in  the  absence  of  authorities,  he 
would  not  be  too  positive.     He  then  continued: 

"  Now  in  this  port  of  St.  Savior  a  violent  quarrel 
arose  between  our  sailors  and  crew  and  the  other  pas- 
sengers. The  cause  of  it  was  that  the  charter  granted, 
and  the  agreement  made  in  France,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  said  sailors  should  be  bound  to  put  into  any 
port  in  Acadia  that  we  should  designate,  and  should 
remain  there  three  months.  The  sailors  maintained 
that  they  had  arrived  in  a  port  in  Acadia,  and  that 
the  said  term  of  three  months  ought  to  date  from  this 
arrival.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  this  port  was 
not  the  one  designated,  which  was  Kadesquit,  and 
therefore  that  the  time  they  were  in  St.  Savior  was 
not  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  pilot  held  obsti- 
nately to  a  contrary  opinion,  maintaining  that  no  ves- 
sel had  ever  landed  at  Kadesquit,  and  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  become  a  discoverer  of  new  routes.  There 
was  much  argument  for  and  against  these  views,  dis- 
cussions were  being  carried  on  incessantly,  a  bad  omen 
for  the  future. 

"While  this  question  was  pending,"  says  the  Father, 
"the  Savages  made  a  fire,  in  order  that  we  might  see 
the  smoke.  This  signal  meant  that  they  had  observed 
us,  and  wished  to  know  if  we  needed  them,  which  we 
did.  The  pilot  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  that 
the  Fathers  from  Port  Royal  were  in  his  ship.  The 
Savages  replied  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  see  one 
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whom  they  had  known  at  Pentegoet  two  years  before. 
This  was  Father  Biarcl,  who  went  immediately  to  see 
them,  and  inquired  the  route  to  Kadesquit,  informing 
them  that  he  intended  to  reside  there.  'But,'  said 
they,  '  if  you  desire  to  remain  there,  why  do  you  not 
remain  instead  with  us,  who  have  as  good  a  place  as 
Kadesquit  is?'  They  then  began  to  praise  their  set- 
tlement, assuring  him  that  it  was  so  healthy  and  so 
pleasant,  that  when  the  natives  were  sick  anywhere 
else  they  were  brought  there  and  were  cured.  These 
eulogies  did  not  greatly  impress  Father  Biard,  because 
he  knew  sufficiently  well  that  the  Savages,  like  other 
people,  overrated,  sometimes,  their  own  possessions. 
Nevertheless,  they  understood  how  to  induce  him  to 
remain,  for  they  said :  '  You  must  come,  for  our  Sag- 
amore Asticou  is  dangerously  ill,  and  if  you  do  not 
come,  he  will  die  without  baptism,  and  will  not  go  to 
heaven,  and  you  will  be  the  cause  of  it,  for  he  wishes 
to  be  baptized.'  The  reason,  so  naturally  given,  made 
Father  Biard  hesitate,  and  they  finally  persuaded  him 
to  go,  since  he  had  but  three  leagues  to  travel,  and 
there  would  be  no  greater  loss  of  time  than  a  single 
afternoon." 

Here  the  reader  paused  to  tell  us  that  one  edition 
of  Biard  says  that  this  spot  was  separated  from  the 
island  of  Mount  Desert,  which,  by  the  French,  was 
supposed  to  include  only  the  land  lying  east  of  Somes' 
Sound.     He  then  continued: 

"We  embarked  in  their  canoe  with  Sieur  do  la 
Hotte,  and  Simon,  the  Interpreter,  and  we  set  out. 
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"  When  we  arrived  at  Asticon's  wigwam,  we  found 
him  ill,  but  not  dangerously  so,  for  he  was  only  suf- 
fering from  rheumatism ;  and  finding  this,  we  decided 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  place  which  the  L:idians  had 
boasted  was  so  much  better  than  Kadesquit  for  the  res- 
idence of  Frenchmen.  We  found  that  the  Savages 
had  in  reality  reasonable  grounds  for  their  eulogies. 
We  felt  very  well  satisfied  with  it  ourselves,  and,  hav- 
ing brought  these  tidings  to  the  remainder  of  the  crew, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  we  should  remain 
there,  and  not  seek  further,  seeing  that  God  himself 
seemed  to  intend  it,  by  the  train  of  happy  accidents 
that  had  occurred,  and  by  the  miraculous  cure  of  a 
child,  which  I  shall  relate  elsewhere. 

"This  place  is  a  beautiful  hill,  sloping  gently  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a  spring  on 
each  side.  The  ground  comprises  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  acres,  covered  with  grass,  which,  in  some  places, 
reaches  the  height  of  a  man.  It  fronts  the  south  and 
east,  towards  Pentegoet  Bay,  into  which  are  discharged 
the  waters  of  several  pretty  streams,  abounding  in 
fish.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile.  The  port  and  har- 
bor are  the  finest  poss;ible,  in  a  position  ccmmanding 
the  entire  coast;  the  harbor  especially  is  smooth  as  a 
pond,  being  shut  in  by  the  large  island  of  Mount  Des- 
ert, besides  being  surrounded  by  certain  small  islands 
which  break  the  force  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
fortify  the  entrance.  It  is  large  enough  to  hold  any 
fleet,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  up  to  a 
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cable's  length  from  the  shore.  It  is  in  latitude  forty- 
fotir  and  one-half  degrees  north,  a  position  more 
northerly  than  that  of  Bordeaux." 

Mr.  Oldstyle  here  also  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the 
place  finally  fixed  upon  as  the  site  for  their  new  habi- 
tation was  located  on  the  western  side  of  Somes' 
Sound,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Fernald.  The  reader  then 
went  on : 

"  When  we  had  landed  in  this  place,  and  planted 
the  Cross,  we  began  to  work,  and  with  the  work  be- 
gan our  disputes,  the  omen  and  origin  of  our  misfor- 
tunes. The  cause  of  these  disputes  was  that  our  Cap- 
tain, La  Saussaye,  wished  to  attend  to  agriculture,  and 
our  other  leaders  besought  him  not  to  occupy  the 
workmen  in  that  manner,  and  so  delay  the  erection  of 
dwellings  and  fortifications.^  He  would  not  comply 
with  their  request,  and  from  these  disputes  arose  oth- 
ers, which  lasted  until  the  English  obliged  us  to  make 
peace  in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  relate." 

Mr.  Oldstyle  omitted  Biard's  statement  of  the  posi^ 
tion  of  the  English  in  America,  in  which  he  declares 
that  the  distance  intervening  between  their  colony  and 
those  of  the  French  rendered  all  quarreling  needless. 
Continuing: 

"The  English  colonists  in  Virginia  are  in  the  habit 
of  coming  every  year  to  the  islands  of  Pencoit,  twen- 

(1)  Here  Father  Biard  leaves  it  undecided  whether  any  fortifica- 
tions were  put  up;  but  Charlevoix  says  that  they  "hastily  threw  up 
a  slight  entrenchment." 
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ty-five  leagues  from  St.  Savior,  in  order  to  provide 
food  [fish]  for  the  winter.  While  on  their  way,  as 
usual,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1G13,  they  were  over- 
taken out  at  sea  by  fogs  and  mists,  which  in  this  region 
often  overspread  both  land  and  sea,  in  summer. 
These  lasted  some  days,  during  which  the  tide  drifted 
them  gradually  farther  than  they  intended.  They 
were  about  eighty  leagues  farther  in  New  France  than 
they  supposed,  but  they  did  not  recognize  the  place." 
Here  our  excellent  friend,  who  never  hesitated  to 
call  a  spade  a  sjiade,  explained  to  us  that  this  was  the 
ship  of  Samuel  Argall,  ostensibly  a  trader,  but  prac- 
tically a  pirate,  like  a  large  number  of  men  of  his 
class,  who,  in  those  early  times,  roved  the  seas.  He 
had  sailed  the  previous  May  for  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
to  catch  codfish,  in  a  vessel  carrying  fourteen  guns  and 
sixty  men,  and  now  he  had  lost  his  reckoning  in  the 
fog,  and  improved  the  occasion  to  murder  and  plunder 
the  French.  In  his  letter  to  Nicholas  Hawes,  said  Mr. 
Oldstyle,  sarcastically,  he  speaks  of  his  fishing  voyage, 
in  which  he  beseeches  "  God  of  his  mercy  to  bless  us." 
Aureole  put  in  the  remark,  that  "  He  was  doubtless  as 
respectable  a  man  as  a  good  many  others  never  found 
out;"  which  remark,  though  felt,  was  ignored,  as 
Mr.  Oldstyle  was  somewhat  averse  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  unsettling  opinions  among  the  young. 
Failing  in  this,  the  festive  Aureole,  who  had  been 
sitting  astride  his  chair,  with  his  chin  resting  upon 
the  top  bar,  looking  out  of  the  window,  now  fancied 
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lie  saw  a  ship  running  into  the  harbor,  through  ihe 
driv^ing  rain  and  fog.  He  consequently  interruj^ted 
the  reading  by  calling  the  company  to  view  this 
unexpected  visitor,  while  Mr.  Oldstyle  laid  aside  his 
spectacles,  and  aimed  mine  host's  spy-glass  toward  the 
point  indicated  by  Aureole.  But  nothing  could  be 
seen,  while  Aureole  himself  suggested  that  it  was  the 
Flying  Dutchman.  Mr.  Oldstyle,  however,  suspected 
that  it  was  simply  a  ruse  to  break  up  the  reading, 
which  Aureole  viewed  as  a  sort  of  bore.  Never- 
theless,  we  all  took  our  seats  again,  except  Aureole, 
who  went  to  look  into  the  condition  of  his  fishing- 
tackle,  while  Mr.  Oldstyle  benignantly  put  on  hig 
spectacles  to  resume  the  story.  But  the  remainder 
must  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 


A      RAINY      MORNING       WITH 
THE       JESUITS, 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER      IV. 


AiiGALL  Appears  —  The  Fight  — The  Surrender — Death 
or  Du  Thet  — The  Fate  of  the  French  —  Argall's 
Departure  and  Return  —  Biard. 


ILEXCE  once  more  prevailed  in  our  little 
circle,  though  the  storm  continued  with- 
out, and  as  we  glanced  across  South-west 

i  Harbor,  we  saw  that 

"  Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyadcs 
Text  the  dim  sea.'' 


Accordingly  Mr.  Oldstyle  resumed  the  story,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Some  Savages  observed  their  vessel  and  went  to 
meet  them,  supposing  them  to  be  Frenchmen  in  search 
of  them.  The  English  understood  nothing  of  what 
the  Savages  said,  but  conjectured  from  their  signs  that 
there  was  a  vessel  near,  and  that  this  vessel  was 
French.  They  understood  the  word  'Normans,' 
which  the  Savages  called  us,  and  in  the  polite  gestures 
of   the  natives,  they  recognized  the  French  ceremo- 
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nies  of  courtesy.  Then  the  English,  who  were  in 
need  of  provisions,  and  of  every  thing  else,  ragged, 
half  naked,  and  in  search  of  j^lunder,  inquired  care- 
fully how  large  our  vessel  was,  how  many  canoes  we 
had,  how  many  men,  etc.,  and  having  received  a  satis- 
factory answer,  uttered  cries  of  joy,  demonstrating 
that  they  had  found  what  they  wanted,  and  that  they 
intended  to  attack  us.  The  Savages  did  not  interpret 
it  so,  however,  for  they  supposed  the  English  to  be 
our  friends,  who  desired  earnestly  so  see  us.  Accord- 
ingly one  of  them  guided  the  English  to  our  vessel. 
As  soon  as  the  English  saw  us  they  began  to  prepare 
for  combat,  and  their  guide  then  saw  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  began  to  weep  and  curse  those  who  had 
deceived  him.  Many  times  afterwards  he  wept  and 
implored  pardon  for  his  error  of  us,  and  of  the  other 
Savages,  because  they  wished  to  avenge  our  misfor- 
tunes on  him,  believing  that  he  had  acted  through 
malice. 

"On  seeing  this  vessel  aj)proach  us,  we  knew  not 
whether  we  were  to  see  fi lends  or  enemies,  French- 
men or  foreigners.  The  pilot  therefore  went  forward 
in  a  sloop  to  reconnoitre,  while  the  rest  were  arming 
themselves.  La  Saussaye  remained  ashore,  and  with 
him  the  greater  number  of  the  men.  Lieutenant  La 
Motte,  Ensign  Ronfere,  Sergeant  Joubert,  and  the  rest 
went  on  board  the  ship. 

''The  English  vessel  moved  quickly  as  an  arrow,  hav- 
ing the  wind  astern.    It  was  hung  at  the  waist  with  red, 
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the  arms  of  England  floated  over  it,  and  three  trum- 
pets and  two  drums  were  ready  to  sound.  Our  pilot, 
who  had  gone  forward  to  reconnoitre,  did  not  return 
to  the  ship,  fearing,  as  he  said,  to  fall  into  their  hands, 
to  avoid  which,  he  rowed  himself  around  an  island. 
Thus  the  ship  did  not  contain  one-half  its  crew,  and 
was  defended  only  by  ten  men,  of  whom  but  one.  Cap- 
tain Flory,  had  had  any  experience  in  naval  con- 
tests. Although  not  wanting  in  prudence  or  courage, 
the  Captain  had  not  time  to  prepare  for  a  conflict,  nor 
had  his  crew;  there  was  not  even  time  to  weigh  an- 
clioi",  so  as  to  disengage  the  shijD,  which  is  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  sea  fights.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  of  little  use  to  weigh  the  anchor,  since  the 
Bails  were  fastened ;  for,  being  summer,  they  had  ar- 
rantjed  them  as  an  awnins;  to  shade  the  decks.  This 
mishap,  however,  had  a  good  result,  for  our  men  being 
sheltered  during  the  combat,  and  the  English  unable 
to  take  aim  at  them,  fewer  of  them  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

''As  soon  as  they  approached,  our  sailors  hailed 
them,  but  the  English  replied  only  by  cries  of  men- 
ace, and  by  discharges  of  musketry  and  cannon.  They 
had  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  sixty  artillerymen, 
who  ranged  themselves  along  the  side  of  their  vessel, 
firing  rapidly,  without  taking  aim.  The  first  discharge 
was  terrible ;  the  whole  ship  was  shrouded  in  fire  and 
smoke.  On  our  side  the  guns  remained  silent.  Cap- 
tain Flory  cried  out,  '  Put  the  cannon  in  position,'  but 
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the  gunner  was  absent.  Father  Gilbert  clu  Thet,  who 
had  never  been  guilty  of  cowardice  in  his  life,  hearing 
the  Captain's  order,  and  seeing  that  no  one  obeyed, 
took  the  match  and  fired  the  cannon  as  loudly  as  the 
enemy's.  The  misfortune  was  that  he  did  not  aim 
carefully ;  had  he  done  so,  2:)robably  something  more 
useful  than  noise  would  have  occurred. 

"  The  English,  after  their  first  attack,  prepared  to 
board  our  vessel.  Captain  Flory  cut  the  cable,  and 
thus  arrested  for  a  time  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
They  then  prepared  to  fire  another  volley,  and  in  this 
du  Thet  was  wounded  by  a  musket,  and  fell  across 
the  helm.  Captain  Flory  and  three  other  men  were 
also  wounded,  and  they  cried  out  that  they  surren- 
dered. The  English,  on  hearing  this  cry,  went  into 
their  boat  to  board  our  vessel,  our  men  imprudently 
rushed  into  theirs  in  order  to  put  off  to  shore  before 
the  arrival  of  the  victors.  The  conquerors  cried  out  to 
them  to  return,  as  otherwise  they  would  fire  on  them, 
and  two  of  our  men,  in  their  terror,  threw  themselves 
into  the  water  and  were  drowned,  either  because  they 
were  wounded  or,  more  probably,  were  shot  while  in 
the  water.  They  were  both  promising  young  men, 
one  named  Le  Moine,  from  Dieppe,  and  the  other 
named  Nenen,  from  Beauvais.  Their  bodies  were 
found  nine  days  afterwards,  and  carefully  interred. 
Such  was  the  history  of  the  capture  of  our  vessel." 

Here  the  Honorary  Member  inquired  if  Mr.  Ban- 
croft did  not  say  in  his  notice  of  the  event  that  the 
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English  bombarded  the  French  fort.  Mr.  Oldstyle  re- 
plied that  he  did^  but  that  his  statenaent  lacked  author- 
ity ;  for  himself,  he  would  not  take  anything  without 
"authority." 

"Just  so,'' said  the  Honorary  Member;  while  the 
Reader  went  on  to  recite,  not  wholly  without  indigna- 
tion, the  story  of  Argall's  perfidy : 

"The  victorious  Englishmen  made  a  landing  in  the 
place  where  we  had  begun  to  erect  our  tents  and 
dwellings,  and  searched  our  Captain  to  find  his  com- 
mission, saying  that  the  land  was  theirs,  but  that  if 
we  would  show  that  we  had  acted  in  good  faith,  and 
under  the  authority  of  our  Prince,  they  would  not 
drive  us  away,  since  they  did  not  wish  to  imperil  the 
amicable  relations  between  our  two  Sovereigns.  The 
trouble  was  that  they  did  not  find  La  Saussaye,  but 
they  seized  his  desk,  searched  it  carefully,  and  having 
found  our  commissions  and  royal  letters,  seized  them, 
then  putting  everything  in  its  place,  they  closed  and 
locked  the  desk.  On  the  next  day,  when  he  saw  La 
Saussaye,  the  English  Captain  welcomed  him  politely, 
and  then  asked  to  see  his  commission.  La  Saussaye 
replied  that  his  papers  were  in  his  desk,  which  was 
accordingly  brought  to  him,  and  he  found  that  it  was 
locked  and  in  perfect  order,  but  that  the  papers  were 
missing.  The  English  captain  immediately  changed 
his  tone  and  manner,  saying,  '  Then,  sir,  you  are  im- 
posing on  us.  You  give  us  to  understand  that  you 
held  a  commission  from  your  King,  and  yet  you  can 
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produce  no  evidence  of  if.  You  are  all  rogues  and 
pirates,  and  deserve  death.'  He  then  granted  permis- 
sion to  his  soldiers  to  plunder  us,  in  which  work  they 
spent  the  entire  afternoon.  We  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  property  from  the  shore,  the  Englishmen 
having  fastened  our  vessels  to  theirs,  for  we  had  two, 
our  ship  and  a  boat  newly  constructed  and  equipped. 
We  were  thus  reduced  to  a  miserable  condition,  and 
this  was  not  all.  Next  day  they  landed  and  robbed 
us  of  all  we  still  possessed,  destroying  also  our  cloth- 
ing and  other  things.  At  one  time  they  committed 
some  personal  violence  on  two  of  our  people,  which 
so  enraged  them  that  they  fled  into  the  woods,  like 
poor  crazed  creatures,  half  naked,  and  without  any 
food,  not  knowing  what  was  to  become  of  them." 

We  now  come,  said  Mr.  01dst3de,  to  learn  the 
fate  of  the  brave  ecclesiastic,  who,  while  professional 
soldiers  fled,  had  the  courage  to  stand  by  the  guns : 

"  To  return  to  the  Jesuits :  I  have  told  you  that 
Father  du  Thet  was  w^ounded  by  a  musket-shot  dur- 
ing the  flght.  The  English,  on  entering  our  ship, 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  their  surgeon,  along  with 
the  other  wounded  men.  This  surgeon  was  a  Catho- 
lic, and  a  very  charitable  man,  and  he  treated  us  with 
great  kindness.  Father  Biard,  knowing  that  Father 
du  Thet  was  wounded,  asked  the  Captain  to  allow  him 
to  be  carried  ashore,  so  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
receive  the  last  Sacraments,  and  to  praise  the  just  and 
merciful    God,  in   company  with  his  brethren.     He 
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died  with  much  resignation,  calmness,  and  devotion, 
twenty-four  hours  after  he  was  wounded.  Thus  his 
prayers  were  granted,  for,  on  our  departure  from  Hon- 
l^eur,  he  had  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  toward  heaven, 
praying  that  he  might  return  no  more  to  France,  but 
that  he  might  die  laboring  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  especially  of  the  Savages.  He  was  buried  the 
same  day  at  the  foot  of  a  large  cross  which  we  had 
erected  on  our  arrival. 

"It  was  not  till  then  that  the  English  recognized 
the  Jesuits  to  be  priests.  Father  Biard  and  Father 
Eiinemond  Masse  went  to  the  ship  to  speak  to  the 
English  captain,  and  explained  frankly  to  him  that 
thev  were  Jesuits,  who  had  travelled  into  these  regions 
to  convert  the  Savages.  Then  they  implored  him,  by 
the  blood  of  Him  whom  they  both  acknowledged  as 
their  Redeemer,  and  by  the  mercy  they  hoped  for,  that 
he  would  have  pity  on  the  poor  Frenchmen,  whom 
God  had  placed  in  his  power,  that  he  would  liberate 
them,  and  permit  them  to  return  to  France.  The  Cap- 
tain heard  them  quietly,  and  answered  them  respect- 
fully. 'But,'  said  he,  'I  wonder  that  you  Jesuits,  who 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  conscientious  and  relig- 
ious men,  should  be  here  in  company  with  robbers  and 
pirates,  people  without  law  or  religion.' 

"  Father  Biard  replied  to  him,  proving  that  all  the 
crew  were  good  men,  and  approved  by  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  refuted  so  positively  the  objec- 
tions of  the  English  captain,  that  the  latter  was  obliged 
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to  pretend  to  be  convinced.  '  Certainly/  said  he,  '  it 
was  very  wrong  to  lose  your  letters  patent.  However, 
I  shall  talk  with  your  captain  about  sending  you  heme.' 
And  from  that  time,  he  made  the  two  Fathers  share 
his  table,  showing  them  much  kindness  and  respect. 
But  one  thing  annoyed  him  greatly,  the  escape  of  the 
pilot  and  sailors,  of  whom  he  could  hear  nothing.  The 
pilot  was  a  native  of  Eouen,  named  Le  Eailleur ;  he 
had  gone  away  to  reconnoitre,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  being  unable  to  return  to  the  shi^D  in  time, 
he  stayed  apart  in  his  sloop,  and  when  night  fell,  took 
with  him  the  other  sailors,  and  placed  himself  in  secu- 
rity from  the  power  of  the  Englifch.  At  night  he  came 
to  advise  with  us  as  to  what  he  had  better  do.  He 
did  this  to  oblige  the  Jesuits,  for  he  came  to  Father 
Biard,  and  taking  his  hand,  begged  him  not  to  distrust 
him,  assuring  him  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  him  and 
the  other  Fathers.  As  he  seemed  to  speak  sincerely. 
Father  Biard  thanked  him  afTectionately,  and  prem- 
ised to  remember  his  kindness.  The  Father  also  said 
that  he  would  not  think  of  himself  until  the  others 
had  set  out,  that  then  he  would  seek  counsel  of  God; 
and  he  warned  the  pilot  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  because  the  captain  was  very  anxious  to 
catch  him.  The  pilot  profited  by  the  warning,  for  in 
two  or  three  days  after,  he  retired  behind  some  of  the 
islands,  to  be  in  shelter,  and  to  watch  for  what  might 
happen.  The  Er.glish  captain  then  resolved  not  to  in- 
flict any  further  injury  en  us,  although  he  might  have 
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desired  to  do  so,  as  I  conjectured  by  his  previous  con- 
duct. He  was  a  very  able  and  artful  man,  but  never- 
theless a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  courage.  His  crew 
were  neither  cruel  or  unkind  to  any  of  us." 

The  narrative  was  concluded  as  follows:  "It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  how  much  sorrow  we  experienced  dur- 
ing this  time,  for  we  did  not  knew  what  was  to  be  our 
fate.  On  the  one  hand,  we  expected  either  death  or 
slavery  from  the  English ;  ai.d  on  the  other,  to  remain 
iu  this  country  and  live  an  entire  year  among  the  Sav- 
ages, seemed  to  us  a  lingering  and  painful  death.  The 
Savages,  having  heard  of  cur  disasters,  came  to  us  and 
offered  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  us,  promising  to 
feed  us  during  the  winter,  and  showing  us  great  kind- 
ness. But  we  could  not  see  any  hope  before  us,  and 
we  did  not  know  how  we  could  live  in  such  a  desert." 

Mr.  Oldstyle  then  told  us,  in  brief,  how  a  way  v\  as 
opened  for  their  disposition  by  this  man  whom  the 
Jesuit,  who  was  soured  against  the  French  leaders, 
curiously  praises  as  a  gentleman.  La  Saussaye,  Father 
Masse,  and  thirteen  others  were  mercilessly  cast  off  in 
an  open  beat,  instead  cf  beirg  put  en  board  a  French 
vessel,  as  Bancroft  says.  This  company,  when  joined 
among  the  islands  by  the  pilot  and  his  beat,  who  fied 
previous  to  the  fight,  made  their  way  eastward  by  the 
aid  of  oars,  coasting  chiefly  along  the  shore  until, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  they  found 
two  trading-vessels,  in  which  they  secured  a  passage  to 
St.  Malo.     On  the  other  hard.  Father  Biard  and  thir* 
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teen  of  the  company  were  carried  prisoners  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
threatened  them  with  the  halter,  so  that  Argall  was 
finally  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  stolen  the  com- 
mission of  La  Saussaye  from  his  desk  at  Mount  Desert. 
This  theft  was  perpetrated  to  justify  his  own  piracy, 
for  which  he  richly  deserved  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  as  the  two  nations  were  then  at  peace,  and  no 
excuse  whatever  could  be  urged  for  this  cruel  deed. 
Yet,  said  the  narrator,  they  were  not  even  satisfied 
with  the  wrong  and  mischief  that  they  had  actually 
done,  and  Argall  soon  fitted  out  his  own  ship  and  the 
captured  vessel  of  La  Saussaye,  together  with  a  third 
smaller  vessel,  for  the  purpose  cf  destroying  Port 
Royal.  In  this  expedition  they  were  accompanied  by 
Father  Biard,  who,  according  to  certain  English  and 
French  writers,  encouraged  the  attack  "  out  of  indi- 
gestible malice "  (Purchas,  Vol.  iv.  1808,)  which  he  had 
conceived  against  his  old  enemy,  Biencourt,  then  in 
charge  at  that  place.  Biard  himself  gives  the  con- 
trary impression,  yet  he  allows  that  both  the  French 
and  English  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor ;  and,  while 
the  English  desired  to  hang  him,  one  cf  the  French 
ended  a  parley  with  him  at  Port  Eoyal  by  saying, 
"  Begone,  or  I  will  split  your  head  with  this  hatchet." 
Mr.  Cldstyle  thought  that  the  Jesuit's  character 
needed  looking  into ;  yet  he  went  on  to  tell  us  how 
Argall  sailed  the  second  time  for  St.  Savior,  expect- 
ing to  find  that  another  ship  had  arrived  frcm  France, 
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being  still  bent  on  plunder.  But  he  met  no  one  except 
peaceful  Indians.  Landing  at  this  beautiful  place,  the 
English  destroyed  everything  that  remained.  Says 
Father  Biard,  "They  burnt  our  fortifications  and 
pulled  down  cur  crosses,  and  put  up  one  as  a  sign  that 
they  ^vere  taking  possession  of  the  land  as  Lords. 
This  cross  had  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
engraved  upon  it." 

Argall  continued  here  some  time,  long  enough 
indeed  for  one  of  his  men  to  attempt  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  thus  these  thieves  fell  out  among 
themselves.  Yet  the  plan  failed,  and  Father  Biard 
writes  that  "  they  also  hanged  one  of  their  men  for  a 
conspiracy  in  the  same  place  where  eight  days  before 
they  had  taken  down  the  first  of  our  crosses." 

This  ended  Mr.  Oldstyle's  story,  for  which  we  all 
felt  greatly  obliged,  the  feeling  of  the  party  culminat- 
ing in  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Colony  of  St.  Savior  therefore  perished.  For 
this  high-handed  outrage  the  French,  owing  to  the 
disturbed  condition  of  European  politics,  were  unable 
to  obtain  proper  indemnification.  Madame  de  Guer- 
cheville  only  succeeded  in  recovering  La  Saussaye's 
ship. 

As  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  learn  the 
fate  of  Father  Biard,  we  may  relate  here  that  Argall's 
fleet,  on  its  return  to  Virginia  from  the  destruction  of 
Port  Royal,  was  overtaken  by  a  gale,  in  which  one 
vessel  was  lost,  while  that  in  which  the  Jesuit  sailed 
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was  driven  to  the  Azores.  The  Commander,  Lieut- 
enant Turnel,  afterwards  decided  to  sail  to  Pembroke, 
in  Wales,  where  Father  Biard  was  set  ashore,  being 
well  received  by  the  Protestant  Ecclesiastics.  From 
thence  he  went  to  France,  where,  as  a  theological 
Professor,  he  perhaps  found  more  quiet  employment 
for  a  time,  though  he  ended  his  days  as  a  chaplain  in 
the  army. 


SOMES'      SOUND. 

CHAPTER      V . 

SouTH-M'EST  Harbor  — First  Impressions  — The  Sound 
—  The  Scexert  — Ferxald's  Point- The  French  — 
Biard's  Spring  — Dog  Mountain  — Money    Diggers. 

UMMER  tourists  avIio  enter  Mount  Des- 
ert by  the  way  of  South-west  Harbor  are 
liable  to  receive  very  unfavorable  im- 
pressions of  this  beautiful  island.  While 
approaching  the  shore,  the  most  charming  views  are 
obtained,  but  after  the  first  salutation  their  majesties 
the  mountains  become  shy,  and  when  the  steamer 
reaches  the  pier  they  are  wholly  lost  to  sight.  On 
landing,  an  ancient,  fish-like  smell  is  found  to  pervade 
the  air  around  the  dock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lobster- 
boiling  establishment,  while  the  general  aspect  of  the 
place  is  hardly  inviting.  By  crossing  the  harbor  to 
the  Ocean  House,  the  view  of  the  mountains  may 
indeed  be  regained,  yet  the  prospect  from  the  east 
side  is  tame. 

Still  no  one  should  feel  discouraged,  since  many  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  Mount  Desert  are  situated 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  village,  where  the 
visitor,  if  he  is  wise,  will  spend  at  least  a  third  of  the 
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lime  allotted  to  his  sojourn  on  the  island.  One  of  thn 
loveliest  places  thus  accessible  is  "  Somes'  Sound,''  a 
body  of  water,  six  or  seven  miles  long,  formed  by  au 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  nearly  divides  the  island  in  the 
middle.  Admirable  views  of  the  sound  may  be  en- 
joyed by  a  walk  of  five  or  ten  minutes  from  the  hotels 
to  the  east  side  of  Clark's  Point,  where  is  found  a 
rocky  shore  well  suited  to  summer  idling.  Yet  the 
best  w^ay  to  explore  this  part  of  the  island  is  to  take 
a  boat  and  sail  leisurely  up  to  Somesville.  It  is  the 
custom  to  start  from  South-west  Harbor,  and,  round- 
ing Clark's  Point,  to  steer  for  Fernald's  Point.  The 
scenery  thus  appears  to  the  best  advantage.  As  we 
proceed,  the  sound,  which  is  about  two  miles  wide  at 
the  entrance,  assumes  the  character  of  a  noble  river, 
fenced  in  by  rugged  mountains  and  fair  green  hills, 
the  margin  being  diversified  by  points  and  coves. 
From  a  distance,  looking  up  the  sound,  the  view 
resembles  that  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  while  on 
a  nearer  approach  it  forcibly  brings  to  mind  the 
Hudson  at  the  Highlands.  But  here,  however,  there 
are  no  unsightly  works  of  man  to  mar  the  piospect. 
An  occasional  cottage  may  be  seen  nestling  among 
the  hills,  and  the  fishing-smack  is  found  at  anchor,  the 
crew  busily  engaged  in  setting  their  nets,  but  other- 
wise nature  appears  in  all  her  untamed  wildness. 

The  entrance  to  the  sound  is  shut  in  by  islands,  so 
that  we  do  not  realize  our  nearness  to  the  sea ;  yet 
here,  under  the  shadow^  of  the  hills,   where  we  are 
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often  remiucled  of  Lake  George,  the  fislier-boy  liaiils  up 
the  portly  cod  and  the  haddock,  while  anon  the  whole 
surface  ripj^les  with  schools  of  herring  and  menhaden. 

The  sound  cuts  through  the  centre  of  the  mountain- 
range  at  right  angles  between  Dog  Mountain  and 
jMount  Mansell,  which  name  we  gave  to  the  elevation 
on  the  eastern  side,  partly  because  it  has  heretofore 
had  no  recognized  name,  but  more  especially  for  the 
reason  that  at  an  early  period  the  whole  island  was  so 
called  by  the  English,  in  honor  of  Sir  Robert  Manseli. 
This  mountain  is  of  no  considerable  height,  yet  it  lends 
great  beauty  to  the  prospect,  its  summit  being  more 
or  less  bare.  Dog  Mountain,  however,  attains  a  fine 
elevation,  and  reflects  its  perpendicular  face  in  the 
deep  waters  that  sparkle  around  its  feet.  Through 
the  sj)lendid  gateway  formed  by  these  two  mountains, 
we  pass  into  the  broader  waters  beyond,  and  gain  a 
glimpse  of  the  pastoral  scenery  which  is  found  around 
Somesville. 

AYithin  the  protecting  reaches  of  Somes'  Sound,  the 
French  decided  to  establish  their  new  home.  "We 
have  already  seen  that,  the  precise  spot  was  at  what  is 
now  known  as  Fern  aid's  Point.  Towards  this  place 
we  laid  our  course  with  no  little  interest  the  first  time 
we  were  out  boating,  after  the  recital  of  Father 
Biard's  Narrative  when  storm-bound  at  the  inn.  It 
was  a  charming  da}^,  and  nearly  the  entire  mountain- 
range  could  be  clearly  distinguished,  though  the  east- 
ern sections  were  the  most  prominent.  Green  Moun- 
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tnin  lifting  itself  above  all  the  rest,  crowned  hj  tlie 
little  public  house  which  marks  its  top.  A  pleasant 
breeze  soon  carried  us  on  to  Fernald's  Point,  a  beau- 
tifid  grassy  piece  of  land  which  sweeps  gently  up  from 
the  shore,  precisely  as  Father  Biard  describes  it,  ter- 
minating in  a  small  but  finely  formed  ridge  of 
naked  ]-ock.  Landing  here,  we  walked  over  the 
ground,  which  includes  very  nearly  the  precise  nnm- 
ber  of  acres  indicated  by  the  Relation,  pnd  which  are 
characterized  by  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  Here  we 
looked  down  upon  the  harbor, "  smooth  as  a  pond,"  with 
the  bold  water  navigable  for  the  largest  ships,  "  up  to 
■within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore,"  and  the  entrance 
strongly  fortified  against  wind  and  weather  by  rock- 
bound  yet  sunny  isles. 

The  account  says  that  the  place  where  the  French 
settled,  was  "  shut  in  by  the  large  island  of  Mount 
Desert,"  a  statement  that  appears  to  have  misled  some 
persons.  The  explanation  was  briefly  given  in  a 
previous  chapter,  where  the  reader  was  informed  that 
the  French  supposed  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
sound  to  be  wholly  separated  from  that  on  the  east, 
which,  on  account  of  the  barren  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tains, they  called  Mount  Desert.  And  now  here  lay 
before  us  the  same  old  mountains  of  which  the  priest 
wrote.  Mr.  Oldstyle  w^as  charmed  with  the  exactness 
of  the  description,  which  he  rightly  declared  to  cm 
lihotographic,  and  incapable  of  application  to  anv 
other  spot  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
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While  at  the  fiirm-house,  we  inquired  if  there 
were  any  springs  of  water  on  the  Point,  as  •Biarcl  says 
that  it  "  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  spring  on  eacli 
side."  The  query  was  promptly  answered  by  Mr. 
Fernald,  who  led  us  to  a  spring  on  the  east  side,  and 
one  also  on  the  west.  That  on  the  east  side  ran  into 
the  sound.  Its  outlet  has  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  wearing  away  of  the  shore,  yet  we  found  the 
water  still  running.  That  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Point  overflows  into  a  little  cove,  boiling  up  out  of 
the  sand  with  considerable  force.  At  hiiifh  tide  the 
salt  water  flows  into  it,  yet  when  the  tide  recedes  the 
spring  is  found  as  pure  and  fresh  as  before.  This 
sprino^  was  runninsf  here  when  the  ancestors  of  tlie 
Fernalds  first  settled  on  the  land,  and  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  identical  spring  at  which  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
quenched  their  thirst  in  the  summer  of  1613.  The 
water  is  cold  and  inexhaustible,  fishing-fleets  often 
coming  here  in  dry  season,  when  the  wells  fail,  to  fill 
their  tanks  and  casks. 

Of  French  relics  there  are  none.  The  shell-heaps 
seen  near  the  shore  must  be  referred  to  the  Indians, 
who  evidently  dwelt  upon  this  sightly  place.  The 
gi-aves  of  the  French  killed  in  the  fight  with  Argall 
have  never  been  discovered.  Father  Yetrcmile,  in  his 
work  on  the  Abenakis  Indians,  indeed  gives  a  picture 
purporting  to  represent  the  grave  of  du  Thet,  yet  the 
sketch  is  a  pure  fancy,  designed  perhaps  to  impress 
the  imagination  of  the  faithful.     At  an   early  period 
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every  vestige  of  tlie  French  completely  passed  away. 
Back  of  Flying  Mountain,  and  directly  under  Eagle 
Cliff,  in  Dog  Mountain,  we  were  shown  trenches,  re- 
cently opened  in  connection  with  holes  in  the  ground, 
having  the  appearance  of  ancient  cellars.  Our  friend 
Aureole,  wdio  went  with  us,  made  light  of  these 
"  cellars,"  while  Mr.  Oldstyle  demonsti-ated  that  they 
were  formed,  like  many  others  Avhicli  he  afterward 
showed  in  the  woods,  by  the  uj^turning  of  large  trees. 
The  parties  who  opened  these  trenches  gave  us  the 
impression  that  they  were  laboring  in  the  interests  of 
history,  yet  our  own  view  is  that  they  were  influenced 
by  the  mania  for  money-digging,  of  which  something 
is  to  be  said  by  and  by.  They  evident^  hoped  to  find 
treasure  buried  by  the  French. 

We  left  the  place  and  returned  to  the  Point,  which 
ouirht  to  be  known  as  St.  Savior,  since  the  French 
evidently  transferred  the  name  given  to  their  first 
landing-] dace  to  this  ;  and,  after  drinking  once  more 
from  the  sparkling  water  of  Father  Biard's  Spring,  we 
embarked  and  sailed  j^ast  Flying  Mountain,  landing 
upon  the  shore  of  the  cove,  not  far  from  our  friend's 
"cellars."  Here  a  wrecked  fishing-smack  lay,  quietly 
going  to  pieces.  The  place  is  one  of  very  great 
beauty,  being  hemmed  in  on  the  west  by  Eagle  Cliff, 
which  rises  to  a  hei2:ht  of  ei2;ht  or  nine  hundred  feet. 

Near  this  cliff  is  another,  in  the  face  of  the  same 
mountain.  It  looks  down  upon  the  deep  water  of 
the  sound,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to 
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its  very  base.  It  is  altogether  the  most  wonderful 
cliff  on  the  island,  the  granite  faces,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand feet  high,  being  inaccessible  to  mortals.  We 
brought  our  boat  under  this  dreadful  precipice,  where 
wc  could  look  up  squarely  into  the  crags.  The  view  is 
sublime,  but  the  position  w^as  one  in  which  we  did  not 
care  to  linger,  as  in  many  places  detached  rocks  of 
immense  size  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  down. 
At  the  foot  of  the  precipice  lay  vast  quantities  of 
debris,  and  we  therefore  gave  the  cliif  a  wide  berth, 
eailing  past  to  a  point  v/hich  made  out-  into  the 
sound.  Here  we  landed,  and  discovered  a  place 
where  it  was  possible  to  ascend  the  mountain.  The 
course  taken  was  well  nigh  perpendicular,  and  I  vras 
left  to  climb  alone  from  rock  to  reck,  hauling  myself 
up  by  the  stunted  trees  and  shrubs,  no  one  else  caring 
to  undergo  the  labor. 

Finally  I  reached  the  top,  and  walked  along  the 
escarpment  until  I  came  to  the  edge  of  the  perpendic- 
ular cliflT.  Here,  looking  dowm,  the  scene  was  most 
imprescive.  The  boat,  with  her  white  sail,  now 
seemed  scarcely  larger  than  a  gull,  while  our  party, 
who  had  climbed  up  a  short  distance  from  the  water 
and  perched  themselves  upon  a  jutting  rock  to  await 
the  result  of  my  adventure,  were  now  reduced  to 
pigmies.  I  shouted  aloud  to  Amarinta,  but  could  not 
make  myself  understood.  I  waved  my  hat,  but  was 
not  observed.  I  at  last  found  that  I  must  take  a 
position  on  the  liighest  peak,  where   my  figure   would 
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stand  out  sharply  defined  against  the  sky.  Plere  T 
was  soon  seen,  and  to  my  signal  Amarinta's 
dainty  pocket-handkerchief  fluttered  a  reply.  Then 
in  response  to  my  loud  halloo,  came  a  small  voice. 
The  cambric  waved  again,  and  I  caught  two  syllables 
that  floated  slowly  up  from  the  dej^ths  below, —  Tal:e 
care  1  It  was  the  small  voice  which  belonged  to  the 
anxious  proprietor  of  the  pocket-handkerchief.  As  for 
Oldstyle,  he  viewed  me  through  his  glass  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  though  I  had  been  an  eagle  or  a  crow ; 
while  Aureole  lay  prone  upon  the  rock  in  utter  idle- 
ness, thus  saving  the  polish  of  his  patent-leather  boots. 
All  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  the  bare  granite  is 
full  of  horrid  seams  and  rifts,  while  huge  sections 
seem  ready  at  any  minute  to  plunge  downward  into 
the  sound  below.  A  hint  from  a  handful  of  gunpow- 
der would  dislodge  millions  of  tons.  Here  I  was  most 
forcibly  reminded  of  Shakspeare's  description  of  Dover 
Cliffs  in  King  Lear,  which  applies  to  these,  with  the 
exception  of  the  samphire-gatherer : 

"  Come  on,  Sir;  here's  the  place:— stand  still.— How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'lis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  naidway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles:  halfway  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire;  dreadful  trade  I 
Methiuks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head: 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yon,  tall,  anchoring  bark, 
Dimiuish'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight:  the  murmuring  surge 
That  ou  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cauuot  bo  heard  so  high." 
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Virgil  says  that  the  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy,  yet 
ihe  descent  of  this  Cliff  is  twice  as  hard  as  the  ascent, 
and  requires  double  the  time.  It  is  finally  accom- 
plished, however,  and  after  various  slips  and  slides  I 
reached  the  rock  where  our  boat  was  moored,  when 
we  sailed  out  from  under  these  frowning  heights, 
which  gradually  sink  towards  the  north,  forming  a 
valley,  and  then  rise  again  pushing  out  into  the  sound. 
This  valley,  which  terminates  on  the  sound,  is  ele- 
vated only  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  water. 
The  bank  is  of  shelving  granite,  down  which  pours  a 
small  stream  known  as  Man-of-War  Brook,  so  called, 
tradition  tells  us,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  last  war 
with  England  the  King's  cruisers  sailing  along  the 
coast  were  accustomed  to  put  in  here  to  fill  their 
tanks.  It  certainly  must  have  proved  a  convenient 
place  for  this  purpose.  As  we  sat  in  the  boat,  rocking 
gently  upon  the  salt  waves,  our  cups  received  the  cool 
sparkling  water  of  the  brook — a  child  of  the  uplands 
— which  even  at  this  dry  season  was  pouring  down  a 
bountiful  supply.  It  was  here  very  pleasing  to  notice 
the  confidence  of  a  pretty  linnet,  who  alighted  to  share 
with  us  the  benefit  of  the  brook,  perching  herself  on 
the  point  of  a  rock  under  the  spray,  and  performing 
her  ablutions  with  all  the  nice  airs  of  a  high-bred  city 
bird. 

On  one  side  of  the  brook  was  a  landing,  and  a 
couple  of  wild,  amphibious  looking  boys  were  pushing 
out  in  a  weather-beaten  boat  with  an  old  black  sail  to 
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go  after  haddock.  Their  trade  had  early  put  its  seal 
upon  them.  O  flesh,  how  fishified  !  Two  little  girls, 
with  bare  heads  and  feet,  sat  on  the  bank  staving  at 
us  with  beautiful  dark  brown  eyes.  Their  features 
were  good,  but  when  we  spoke  to  them  it  was  mourn- 
ful to  hear  the  elder,  about  ten  years  old,  answer  in 
a  hoarse  voice,  which  clearly  implied  much  physical 
neglect.  The  sun  was  broiling  hot,  and  we  asked  if 
she  had  no  bonnet,  being  told  in  reply  that  she  had 
one  last  summer.  She  had  no  shoes,  and  last  winter 
she  froze  her  feet.  Their  parents  lived  in  a  leg-house 
up  in  the  valley.  Having  heard  that-  there  were 
money-diggers  in  the  neighborhood,  we  inquired  for 
the  place  where  they  were  at  work.  The  girls  point- 
ed up  the  valley  and  led  the  w^ay.  A  short  walk 
brought  us  to  a  wild  and  romantic  spot  where  the 
ground  had  been  partially  cleared,  and  where  granite 
cliffs,  sprinkled  with  shaggy  fir  and  spruce,  rose  up 
on  the  north  side  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  hundred 
feet.  In  the  middle  of  the  cleared  ground  was  an 
excavation  large  enough  for  the  cellar  of  a  good-sized 
house.  The  excavation  extended  down  to  the  solid 
rock,  which  everywhere  underlies  the  drift,  and  a 
couple  of  strange-locking  men  were  hard  at  work 
with  long-handled  spades  throwing  out  the  earth. 
These  were  the  money-diggers,  whose  faith  was  soon 
to  be  rewarded  with  untold  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 
The  history  of  money-digging  in  Maine  is  somewhat 
curious.     There  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  time  when 
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the  subject  did  not  attract  attention.  Kendall,  in  his 
Travels,  gives  an  account  of  a  great  sensation  created 
in  connection  with  the  subject  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  at  Korridgewock,  where  a  man  and 
his  two  sons  gave  out  that  they  had  found  immense 
treasures,  and,  on  the  strength  of  the  representation, 
swindled  the  community  out  of  a  large  amount  of 
property.  At  that  time  a  person  was  going  about 
in  the  interior  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  hidden 
treasure,  and  exciting  the  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

From  time  to  time  money  has  actually  been  found. 
Not  long  since  a  pot  of  gold  and  a  signet-ring  were 
discovered  on  Richmond  Island,  near  Portland,  by 
a  farmer,  Mr.  Hanscom,  when  ploughing.  Four  hun- 
di"ed  dollars  in  French  crowns  were  found  in  a  field 
near  Frenchman's  Bay.  Kear  Castine  a  large  collec- 
tion of  old  coins  was  found  .by  Captain  Stephen  Grin- 
die  in  the  year  1840-1.  The  place  pointed  out  is  on 
the  bank  of  the  Bagaduce,  six  mile^  from  the  site  of 
the  fort.  At  this  point,  perhaps,  was  the  old  road  to 
Mount  Desert. 

About  the  close  of  November,  1840,  Captain  Grin- 
die  was  engaged  with  his  son,  hauling  wood  down  to 
the  shore,  when  the  latter  picked  up  a  jiiece  of  money 
near  a  partially  buried  rock,  lying  about  seventy-five 
feet  from  the  shore,  and  in  the  old  line  of  a  beaten 
track  that  had  existed  for  time  out  of  mind.  Tradition 
likewise  says  that  one  of  the  Indian  routes  from  the 
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peninsula  of  Castine  to  Mount  Desert  and  French- 
man's Bay  was  up  the  Bagaduce,  and  thence  across  to 
Blue-Hill  Bay. 

The  coin  found  was  a  French  piece.  This  prize 
led  them  to  commence  digging  in  the  ground,  which 
they  continued  doing  until  dark,  the  search  being 
rewarded  by  nearly  twenty  additional  coins.  Durii;g 
the  night  the  snow  fell,  and  nothing  more  was  done 
until  spring,  when  two  coins  were  found  embedded  in 
the  top  of  the  rock.  An  iron  bar  thrust  into  the 
opening  revealed  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity, 
numbering  nearly  five  hundred  j^ieces  cf  difierent 
nations.  Mr.  Grindle's  wife  gleefidly  held  her  apron, 
which  was  soon  loaded  by  her  husband  and  son,  she 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  it  was  "  the  best  lapful 
she  had  ever  carried." 

These  may  have  been  lost  or  hidden  by  Baron 
Castine,  when,  in  1688,  he  fled  to  the  woods  to  escape 
from  Governor  Andross.  One  of  the  silver  coins  was 
recently  shown  me  at  Somesville  by  the  person  who 
received  it  from  the  finder. 

Still  nearer  this  spot,  on  the  east  side  of  the  sound, 
opposite  Fernald's  Point,  money  has  also  been  found. 
At  least  such  is  the  common  belief,  which  is  based  on 
good  evidence.  The  reputed  finder  still  lives  (1868) 
on  the  place,  wdiere,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a 
man  once  in  his  employ,  he  discovered  a  pot  of  gold. 
At  all  events  his  circumstances  appear  to  have  sud- 
denly changed,  when  he  rose  from  a  condition  of  hard' 
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ship  to  one  of  comparative  aflSiuence  and  ease.  That 
gold  may  have  been  buried  there  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 
"When  Argall  attacked  St.  Savior,  a  part  of  the 
French  were  scattered  in  the  woods  and  among  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  gold  may  have  been  buried 
by  them  at  the  place  in  question  and  never  recovered. 

All  these  circumstances,  taken  together,  lead  the 
somewhat  credulous  farmers  and  fishermen  to  imao-ine 
that  gold  is  everywhere  buried  on  their  lands.  This 
suspicion  is  strengthened  by  Spiritualists  and  Divining- 
rod  men,  who  go  from  place  to  place,  practicing  upon 
the  unsophisticated.  We  found  one  of  the  Spiritu- 
alists here  in  this  valley.  He  was  a  man  of  somewhat 
good  features  with  gray  beard  and  hair,  and  a  wild 
light  in  his  e^^e.  The  diggers  at  first  gave  us  the 
impression  that  they  were  making  a  cellar,  but  gradu- 
ally the  owner  of  the  ground,  a  red-faced  man,  half 
farmer  and  half  fisherman,  unfolded  the  tremendous 
secret.  Mr.  Oldstyle  and  the  rest  did  not  enjoy  his 
confidence,  and  it  was  reserved  for  my  own  ear  to 
enjoy  the  revelation  in  full. 

Drawing  me  aside,  he  began  by  requesting  my 
opinion  on  the  general  subject  of  gold,  and  desired  to 
know  if  the  rock  was  gold-bearing,  and  whether,  in 
case  treasure  was  found,  the  United-States  Govern- 
ment could  take  it  away.  I  assured  him  that  the 
rocks  of  Mount  Desert  were  not  auriferous,  and  that 
it  was  folly  to  look  for  treasure ;  moreover,  that  I 
thought,  so  far  as  the  Government  might  be  concerned, 
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he  would  be  welcome  to  all  that  he  could  find.  My 
unbelief  caused  him  to  warm  up,  and  to  declare  in  a 
low  tone  approaching  a  stage-whisper,  "  There  's  gold 
here."  This  did  not  produce  the  startling  effect 
anticipated,  and  therefore,  with  a  sort  of  insanity  blaz- 
ing from  his  eyes,  he  went  on  to  unfold  his  belief. 
He  had  signified  in  the  beginning  that  the  object  in 
view  was  a  cellar,  because  he  did  not  know  who  I  was. 
I  might  have  been  a  spy,  or  the  agent  of  some  party 
about  to  make  a  midnight  raid  upon  the  diggings. 
But  now  that  he  felt  assured  he  was  dealinij  with  an 
honest  tourist,  he  had  no  objection  to  telling  me  that 
they  were  in  search  of  gold,  and  that  in  three  days 
they  would  reach  it.  All  the  predictions  made  thus 
far  by  the  Spirits  had  been  verified.  They  had  told 
them  that  as  he  proceeded  he  would  find  the  name  of 
one  of  the  men  originally  engaged  in  depositing  the 
treasure,  engraved  on  a  plate.  The  plate  with  the 
name — James  Long — had  now  been  found,  at  least 
such  was  his  belief,  though  the  man  who  discovered  it 
did  not  like  to  show  it,  but  rather  preferred  to  keep 
them  in  the  lively  exercise  of  faith.  The  treasure 
buried  was  none  other  than  the  long-sought  treasure 
of  the  Pirate  Kidd.  It  lay  under  a  black  marble 
slab,  thirty  feet  square,  and  beautifully  polished,  rest- 
ino:  on  corner-stones,  with  a  rino^-bolt  in  the  centre. 
They  were  sure  to  have  it  in  three  days. 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  and  finding  that  1 
was  not  disposed  to  bid  high  for  his  claim,  he  cooled 
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off,  and,  insteiid  of  digging  in  the  excavation  with  his 
friends,  very  prudently  went  away  into  a  corner  of 
his  clearing  and  began  to  hoe  potatoes.  But  the 
others  showed  a  more  genuine  faith,  and  continued 
to  ply  their  spades,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their 
happy  expectation.  For  himself,  Graybeard  did  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  man  who  had  just  left  me 
for  his  hoe.  He  made  no  secret  of  it  with  any  one. 
He  expec;;ed  gold.  He  was  at  work  for  a  good  pay- 
master, who  would  pay  when  the  work  was  done. 
I  fervently  hoped  that  it  was  so ;  but  then,  would  his 
work  ever  be  done  ?  The  notion  was  scorned.  There 
could  be  no  mistake.  The  treasure  was  already  with- 
in their  grasp.  He  had  talked  with  Kidd,  and  knew 
all  about  it ;  and  so  he  plied  his  spade  with  fresh  zeal. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  controvers}',  and  we  pre- 
pared to  leave.  Whereupon  one  of  the  diggers  came 
out  of  the  hole  and  inquired  for  "  the  axe,"  and  began 
to  circle  about  a  small  tree  under  which  Amarinta 
sat,  all  i^he  while  in  his  gyrations  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer.  Accordingly  Amarinta  became  alarmed, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  charmed  circle.  Of  this  the  man 
took  no  notice  ;  but  finding  his  axe,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  slaughter,  he  quietly  regained  his  hole  in  the 
ground,  where  we  heard  him  beating  the  dents  out  of 
a  shovel,  preparatory  to  a  fresh  raid  upon  the  inex- 
haustible treasures  of  Robert  Kidd. 

Thus  w^e  came  off  whole,  notwithstanding  the 
proprietor  told  Aureole   that  he  had  twenty  loaded 
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muskets  standing  just  inside  his  door,  an  announce- 
ment that  made  him  feel  nervous.  As  we  turned  and 
left  the  diggers  in  the  wild  glen,  Mr.  Oldstyle  tried  to 
calculate  how  much  gold  they  might  have  actually 
found  if  they  had  devoted  the  weeks  spent  upon  this 
huge  excavation  to  honest  tillage ;  while,  when  we 
reached  the  boat.  Aureole  found  his  voice,  and  struck 
up, 

"  My  name  was  Captain  Kidd,  as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed." 

The  next  place  on  the  west  side  is  the  Crows'  Nest, 
the  north  spur  of  Dog  Mountain,  which  descends 
abruptly  into  bold  water,  covered  with  scraggy  woods 
from  the  summit  down  to  the  shore.  Opposite,  and 
now  near  at  hand,  on  the  east  side,  is  Mount  Mansell, 
which,  with  the  Crows'  Nest,  forms  the  Narrows. 
The  view  is  singularly  fine,  and  after  sailing  through, 
the  prospect  widens,  the  sound  being  about  three 
miles  from  shore  to  shore.  On  the  east  side  is  seen 
the  little  inlet  called,  like  a  larger  bay  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  Seal  Cove.  Here  they  formerly  caught 
seal  in  abundance,  but  now  a  fish-house  signifies  that 
the  chief  product  is  herring  or  menhaden.  On  the 
west  shore,  a  little  way  from  the  Crows'  Nest,  is  a 
granite  slide  called  Denning's  Walk.  It  covers  a 
large  area,  and  dips  to  the  water  at  a  sharp  angle, 
being  beautifully  embossed  with  moss  and  lichen, 
while  here  and  there  a  small  spruce  struggles  for  life 
in  some  narrow  fissure  of  the  rock.     A  long  while 
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ago,  on  a  dark  winter  night,  a  vessel  was  driven  upon 
the  shelv  ing  rock  and  went  to  pieces,  one  of  the  crew 
saving  himself  from  freezing  to  death  by  walking  on 
the  slide  until  daylight. 

As  w^e  sail  upward  the  land  around  us  sinks  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  water,  giving  glimpses  of  the  more 
distant  mountains,  while  the  spire  of  Somesville,  ere- 
long, peeps  out  from  among  the  trees.  From  the 
Crows'  Nest  to  this  place  is  about  three  miles.  We 
enter  the  little  harbor  near  the  head  of  the  sound  by 
passing  through  a  narrow  passage  between  an  island 
and  the  shore  and  land  near  a  shipyard  that  has  a 
saw-mill  attached.  Everywhere  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  sound  we  have  beautiful  views,  Mount  Mansell 
sinking  down  into  comparative  obscurity,  while  Sar- 
gent's Mountain  and  Green  Mountain  loom  up  finely 
beyond  the  intervening  woods. 

Towards  the  east  a  branch  of  the  sound  extends  a 
little  higher  up,  and  there  vessels  resort  to  load  with 
lumber ;  while  at  Somesville  it  receives  the  fresh 
water  that  flows  down  from  the  outlets  of  Long  Lake, 
on  its  way  turning  the  ancient  mill-wheels,  which, 
like  river-gods  at  enforced  service,  laboriously  grind 
and  saw. 

Somes'  Sound  enables  us  to  sail  throuirh  the  heart 
of  the  best  scenery  on  the  island,  to  which  it  gives  a 
general  introduction,  thus  preparing  us  to  take  up 
other  portions  of  this  wonderful  place  in  detail. 
"Wherever  the  boatman  voyages,  the  eye  is  delighted 
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by  new  and  ever-changing  views,  pleasant  valleys — 
the  home  of  the  deer — inviting  us  ashore  for  a  ramble, 
while  the  mountains  pencil  their  features  around  us 
on  the  waves. 

With  a  good  breeze,  a  sail  of  a  couple  of  hours  will 
take  visitors  back  to  South-west  Ilarbor,  though  who- 
ever has  the  time  will  find  it  profitable  to  remain  at 
Somesville  for  several  days. 
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AMONG     THE    MOUNTAINS. 

CHAPTER      Yl. 

Western  Mountain  —  Beech  Mountain — Storm  Cliff — 
Dog  Mountain  —  Cli3ibing  —  A  Story  —  Flying  Moun- 
tain —  The  French  —  Sargent's  Mountain. 

OUNTAINS  form  one  of  the  grandest 
features  of  this  island ;  and  Somes'  Sound, 
by  dividing  them  into  two  general  groups, 
affords  a  convenient  classification. 
All  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  are  best  reached 
from  South-west  Harbor,  while  those  on  the  east,  with 
the  exception  of  Mount  Mansell  and  Sargent's  Moun- 
tain, should  generally  be  ascended  from  Bar  Harbor. 
On  the  west  side  are  Western,  Beech,  Dog,  and  Fly- 
ing Mountains,  of  which  we  are  first  to  speak.  These 
mountains  may  be  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a 
more  verdant  aspect,  and  a  heavier  growth  of  wood. 
The  name  of  AVestern  Mountain  indicates  its  position 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  island,  overlooking  Penobscot 
Bay.  Seen  from  the  water,  it  has  a  tolerably  sharp 
peak,  which,  as  we  sail  around  the  island,  assumes 
somewhat  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  apparently  with  a 
tendency  to  topple  over  towards  the  east.  Yet  this 
cone  is  very  firmly  fixed  in  its  place,  and  will  never 
cause  alarm. 
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From  South-west  Harbor  the  mountain  is  very 
easily  reached,  as  a  carriage-road  extends  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  way,  changing  to  a  wood-road  on  its 
Bide,  which  eventually  fades  out.  This  moiintain  has 
110  great  reputation,  yet  it  is  in  every  respect  a  beau- 
tiful height,  affording  a  fine  view  of  Penobscot  Bay. 
Seal  Cove  Pond,  a  large  and  handsome  sheet  of  water., 
lies  along  its  eastern  side,  bathing  its  feet  and  reflect- 
ing its  image  at  times  as  in  a  glass.  From  the  pond, 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  sweep  upward  like  the  sides 
of  an  amphitheatre,  the  wood-crowned  ledges  rising 
tier  on  tier. 

Beech  Mountain  is  far  more  popular  than  Western 
Mountain,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Long  Lake. 
The  same  road  that  leads  to  the  latter  will  conduct  us 
to  the  former,  if  we  are  careful  to  turn  in  season  to 
the  riglit.  The  mountain  road  passes  complete!}'  over 
between  the  two  highest  peaks,  and  descends  north- 
ward to  the  village  of  Scmesville.  On  the  summit, 
and  along  the  south  side,  it  is  extremely  rough,  and 
not  adapted  to  public  travel,  yet  with  a  strong  wagon 
it  is  passable.  This  route  is  the  one  that  would  natu- 
rally be  selected,  and  yet  to  ascend  from  Scmesville  is 
more  pleasing.  It  involves  eight  or  nine  miles  of 
additional  travel,  but  whoever  has  the  time  to  spare 
will  not  reo;ret  the  labor.  The  road  to  Scmesville  is 
nearly  seven  miles  long,  and  thence,  turning  to  the 
left,  it  is  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  first  peak,  called 
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the  Nipple.  The  ascent  is  very  gradual,  and  the  hill 
is  round  as  a  whale's  back.  It  is  covered  with  fields, 
farms,  and  grass-lands,  and  on  the  latter  were  whole 
seas  of  buttercups  and  daisies,  waving  in  rare  beauty 
before  the  morning  sun.  We  came  this  way  our- 
selves, and  as  we  ascended  it  was  delightful  to  study 
each  new  expanding  scene.  Eeaching  the  base  of  the 
first  peak,  we  left  our  carriage  and  walked  to  the  top, 
where  the  prospect  proved  quite  enchanting.  North- 
ward, the  mountain  descended  gently  to  Somesville ; 
beyond  were  the  Narrows,  where  the  island  keeps 
tr^'st  with  the  main,  which  here  is  fenced  in  by  some 
low  but  fine  hills ;  eastward  lay  Denning's  Lake,  the 
peaks  of  Dog  Mountain,  the  Gold-Diggers'  Glen, 
Somes'  Sound  bordere'd  by  green  woods  and  but- 
ressed  in  the  centre  by  JMansell,  and  beyond  were  the 
heights  of  Goldsborough,  smiling  upon  the  encircling 
bay  :  westward  we  marked  the  graceful  summit  of  Blue 
Hill,  the  distant  reaches  of  Penobscot  Bay  gemmed 
with  fair  isles  and  crowned  by  the  Camden  Heights ; 
while  directly  before  us  were  the  slopes  of  Western 
Mountain,  rising  gracefully  from  the  shadowy  waters 
of  Long  Lake,  which  slumbered  in  peace  at  our 
feet. 

Descending,  we  regained  the  road,  and  went  on  to 
still  higher  ground,  turning  to  the  left  among  the  fields, 
and  working  our  way  on  foot  towards  the  eastern 
summit,  near  which  we  looked  down  one  of  those 
tremendous  cliffs  abounding  in  this  island,  and  viewed 
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tlie  waters  cf  Deniiirig's  Lake.  Storm  Cliff  is  of 
great  height,  and,  like  those  of  Dog  Mountain,  it  drops 
perpendicularly  to  the  water,  the  face  being  totally 
inaccessible.  It  appears  to  the  finest  advantage,  how- 
ever, from  the  oj)posite  side  of  the  lake,  which  is 
skirted  by  the  Somesville  road,  and  the  passer  may 
thus  get  a  glimpse  of  it  through  the  trees.  But  it 
is  best  to  go  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  where  the 
cliff  rises  directly  in  front  in  all  its  majesty.  When 
lashed  by  the  storms,  which  rave  around  these  hills 
with  the  fury  of  fallen  angels,  the  view  is  sublime. 
How  do  the  mist}^  battalions  charge  upon  the  living 
rock,  and  then  break  and  fly  !  There  is  certainly  a 
soul  in  them ;  and  even  now  the  memory  of  a  stormy 
day  on  that  shore  allures  me  d'own  from  sunny  slopes 
and  shady  ridges  to  view  once  more  their  great  con- 
flicts. 

But  there  is  a  third  peak  of  Beech  Mountain  to 
climb,  and  when  we  leave  the  rough  road  and  scale 
this  granite  cone,  it  becomes  no  trifling  work.  Ama- 
rinta  could  not  do  it,  and  so  was  left  for  a  little  while 
to  the  companionship  of  a  couple  of  kind,  motherly- 
looking  cows,  and  I  scrambled  up  to  the  top.  From 
the  summit  of  a  rock  all  that  was  seen  from  the  first 
peak  now  appeared  in  fresh  beauty,  with  the  additional 
prospect  of  the  opening  towards  the  south,  which  re- 
vealed South-west  Harbor,  the  mouth  of  Somes' 
Sound,  Bass  Harbor,  the  eastern  islands,  and  the 
boundless  sea. 
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It  would  liave  been  a  pleasure  to  delay  here  for 
hours,  but  it  was  necessary  to  descend.  Nor  did  I  get 
back  any  too  soon,  for  while  I  was  gone  an  unruly 
steer  joined  the  peaceful  party  left  below,  lashing  Ins 
tail  at  the  air  so  furiously,  that  Araarinta  had  taken 
possession  of  the  reins,  and  was  about  to  drive  off  and 
leave  me  to  tramp  home  on  foot.  We  returned  to 
South-west  Harbor,  by  the  way  of  the  rough  moun- 
tain road,  greatly  delighted  with  the  trip. 

Dos:  Mountain  is  the  local  name  of  the  eminence 
rising  on  the  border  of  the  sound.  From  one  position 
towards  the  south  it  appears  to  be  an  immense  mass 
of  granite,  nearly  fiat  on  the  top,  and  with  no  comeli- 
ness to  recommend  it.  On  the  Somesville  road,  near 
Denning's  Lake,  we  get  some  idea  of  its  altitude,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  numerous  steep,  bare  ledges ;  but 
it  will  not  be  appreciated  until  thoroughly  climbed. 
The  reader  has  already  been  introduced  to  one  of  its 
cliffs,  and  the  Gold-Diggers'  Glen,  yet  there  is  much 
remaining  that  will  repay  study. 

The  height  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  mountains, 
except  Green  Mounlain  and  Newport,  is  not  known, 
and  we  are  only  left  to  conjecture.  Dog  Mountain 
falls  belovv'  Eeech  Mountain  in  altitude, .  yet,  rising  as 
it  does  directly  from  the  water,  not  an  inch  is  lost  in 
the  general  effect  by  the  interference  of  other  objects. 
This,  indeed,  is  an  advantage  possessed  by  all  these 
sca-irirt  mountains,  which,  while  lower  than  the  Cats- 
kills,  always  equal  and  often  exceed  them  in  efTect. 
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Tlie  ascent  cf  Dog  Mountain  is  easier  than  that  of 
any  of  the  higher  peaks.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
from  South-west  Harbor,  takino-  the  rioht-hand  road 
to  Fernald's  Point,  will  bring  a  good  walker  to  the 
place  where  he  begins  the  ascent,  w^hich  is  near  the 
valley,  terminating  in  the  cove.  The  route  lies 
through  sheep-walks  and  over  bare  ledges,  and  is 
occasionally  obstructed  by  small  spruces  or  pines. 
Keeping  well  to  the  right,  the  escarpment  of  the  cliffs 
is  reached,  and  the  way  is  plain  to  the  highest  peaks.  ■ 

Gaining  the  first  elevation,  we  find  that  it  termi- 
nates in  a  lofty  precipice  called  Eagle  Cliff,  turning 
away  from  the  sound  and  facinof  the  beautiful  vallev 
formed  by  Flying  Mountain,  which  now  appears 
scarcely  higher  than  a  molehill.  I  climbed  it  alone 
on  the  Fourth  cf  July.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot, 
sufficiently  so,  indeed,  to  nearly  boil  one's  brains 
How  grateful  was  the  cool  breeze  along  this  magnifi- 
cent height,  and  how  lovely  the  view  both  on  the 
sound  and  at  sea  ! 

The  last  half  a  mile  was  a  scramble  over  great  dis- 
jointed rocks  upheaved  in  the  Titanic  past,  and  here 
and  there  covered  with  dense  thickets.  At  last  I 
reached  the  apex,  marked  by  a  rude  cairn,  to  which 
every  right-minded  tourist  is  expected  to  contribute 
a  stone.  On  looking  about,  it  is  found  that  this  moun- 
tain is  the  most  barren  of  the  western  group,  and  that, 
instead  of  being  flat-topped,  it  has  a  well-defined  peak 
rising  far  above  the  first  landing-place,  which  had  the 
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appearance  of  being  the  summit.  The  view  towards 
the  west  is  shut  in,  more  or  less,  by  Beach  Mountain. 
Denning's  Lake,  which  lies  so  near  at  the  west,  is  invis- 
ible. The  finest  views  are  had  up .  and  down  the 
sound.  Here  we  are  able  to  look  into  the  neighbor- 
ing valleys  and  ravines  and  inspect  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  this  highland  region,  which  is  everywhere 
deepl}^  scarred  by  the  old  geological  agents.  The 
development  of  the  trap-rock  is  very  marked.  Intru- 
sions, varying  in  width  from  three  to  thirty  feet,  may 
be  traced  along  the  axis  of  elevation.  In  one  place  I 
noticed  that  the  face  of  the  trap  had  been  laid  bare 
by  a  fault  in  the  granite,  exposing  an  immense  wall 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  These  veins  may  undoubtedly 
be  traced  for  miles,  their  extent  indicating  the  vast 
destructive  powers  which  nature  has  in  store,  powers 
that,  if  unchained,  would  soon  cause  all  the  elements 
to  hiss  and  bubble  in  the  fervent  heat. 

What  studies  in  rock  are  here  unfolded  to  the 
painter,  as  well  as  to  the  geologist !  How  gloriously 
crag  is  piled  on  crag,  now  laid  firmly  together  wdtli 
masonic  skill,  and  now  gaping  with  seams  and  rents, 
instantly  threatening  to  fall ! 

With  reluctance  I  rose  from  my  hard  couch  under 
the  shadow  of  the  cairn,  and,  after  casting  a  farewell 
glance  into  the  Gold-Diggers'  Glen,  so  replete  with 
romantic  beauty,  I  began  my  tramp  downward. 
Reaching  the  brow  of  the  precipice  overlooking  the 
cove,  I  paused  again,  enchanted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
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scene.  It  was  now  high  noon,  the  breeze  had  died 
away,  and  a  dead  calm  prevailed.  The  sound  lay 
before  me  smooth  as  a  sea  of  glass  ;  nearer  was  the 
green  cave,  where  the  brick-red  cows  sought  the 
shade  of  the  rocks :  while  Flying  Mountain  rose  up 
beyond  like  some  fair  green  altar  prepared  for 
sacrifice.  All  sounds  around  me  were  hushed  in  this 
hour  of  noontide  calm,  and  only  the  report  of  an  occa- 
sional Liberty  gun  came  booming  across  the  waters 
of  Penobscot  Bay.  I  sat  here  long  to  gaze  upon  this 
scene  of  enchantment,  and  at  the  same  time  called 
to  mind  an  incident  about  the  cliff  which  was  told 
me  one  day  by  a  farmer  as  we  walked  in  the  cove 
below,  considering  the  all-absorbing  question  of  buried 
gold. 

Looking  w^  at  these  granite  walls,  I  asked  if 
it  was  possible  to  scale  them.  He  replied  that  it 
was  not,  though  he  had  been  able  to  make  his  way  up 
at  the  side.  One  of  his  sheep,  it  appears,  had  slipped 
part  way  down  the  cliff,  and  alighted  upon  a  pi'oject- 
ing  ledge.  The  poor  creature  was  unable  to  extricate 
herself  from  this  perilous  position,  not  having  the 
power  to  get  either  up  or  down.  Here  upon  this 
narrow  pasture,  where  a  sudden  blast  might  whirl  her 
off,  and  make  mutton  of  her  on  the  cruel  rocks  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below,  she  managed  to  browse  for  nearly 
a  fortnight,  subsisting  upon  moss  and  accidental  mois- 
tui-e,  while  her  piteous  cries  daily  fell  fainter  and 
fainter  in  the  farmer's  ear.     At  last  a  man,  moved 
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with  pity,  volimteerecl  on  Simday  afternoon  to  attemjDt 
a  rescue.  Armed  with  a  loug  pole,  he  tried  to  make 
liis  way  down  to  the  ledge,  and  when  last  seen  he  was 
lying  upon  his  face,  searching  out  a  passage.  A 
minute  afterwards  those  anxiously  watching  him  sud- 
denly found  that  he  had  disappeared.  The  discovery 
fdled  them  with  consternation.  Looking  above  they 
could  not  see  him  retreating,  and  the  conclusion  was, 
that  he  had  fallen  unobserved,  and  was  dashed  in 
pieces.  The  alarm  w^as  raised,  the  neighbors  assem- 
bled, and  after  a  diligent  but  fruitless  search,  they 
concluded  to  give  it  up.  But  before  returning,  they 
raised  a  united  shout,  calling  the  man  by  name,  if, 
haply,  he  might  still  be  alive.  And  the  echo  had 
hardly  died  aw^ay  when  the  man  came  out  through 
the  bushes  of  the  cove  and  stood  unharmed  before 
them.  Here  was  a  miracle  ?  Not  quite  ;  for,  instead 
of  tumbling  down  the  cliff,  he  became  frightened  and 
crawled  back  through  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  afterwards 
descending  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  to  visit 
a  neighbor,  from  w^hose  house  he  was  now  returning 
home.  The  people  felt  greatly  relieved,  though  some- 
what foolish ;  but  the  faint  cry  of  the  poor  sheep  still 
floated  down  from  her  narrow  prison.  It  was  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  make  a  fresh  attempt,  and  a  rope 
having  been  provided,  a  sailor  was  let  down  to  the 
ledge.  After  some  effort,  he  brought  up  the  famished 
creature  in  his  arms.  As  for  the  brave  fellow  himself, 
he  was  drowned  but  a  little  while  ago.     On  a  cold 
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winter  night  liis  vessel  was  running  for  Squam  Light 
in  a  thick  snow-sterm,  when  she  struck  the  beach, 
bilged,  and  burned  up. 

So  much  for  the  story  ;  and  now  here  were  the 
cliffs  before  me,  gray,  steep,  and  perilous  as  ever. 
And  could  I  get  down  ?  Hoc  labor  est.  I  certainly 
thought  the  difficulty  had  been  overrated  and  began 
to  beat  about  in  every  possible  place  to  find  some  way 
to  descend.  But  after  cautiously  trying  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  the  difficulty  grew  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  the  way  was  at  last  barred  by  one  of 
those  perpendicular  walls  of  granite  that  yield  to 
no  argument  or  persuasion.  Discretion  was  here  the 
better  part  of  valor,  and  accordingly  I  climbed  back 
to  the  summit  again,  where  I  caught  the  faint  halloo 
of  a  boating-party  on  the  strand.  They  saw  me 
up  among  the  crags,  reduced  in  the  distance  to  a 
speck,  ai]d  sent  up  their  salutations.  They  acknowl- 
edged my  own  with  a  waving  of  hats ;  but  Echo  took 
it  up  and  sent  it  back  with  perfect  distinctness  from 
the  far-ofif  sides  of  Mount  Mansell.  Just  then  a  li^-ht 
breeze  swept  down  through  the  cove,  kissed  the  white 
sails  of  the  little  yacht,  and  bore  her  away. 

Flying  Mountain  is  a  pigmy  among  the  hills,  yet 
here  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  would  build  his  cha- 
teau. It  was  observed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  our 
trip  up  the  sound,  but  it  now  requires  more  particu- 
lar  consideration.      Its  situation  is   unequalled.      It 
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seems  as  if  placed  here  to  afford  the  best  possible 
out-look  upon  the  lovliest  scenery  of  the  sound.  The 
approach  is  quite  romantic.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
turn  of  the  road  at  the  head  of  South-west  Harbor, 
the  mountain  lifts  itself  up  to  great  advantage  beyond 
the  fields,  yet  when  we  reach  a  given  point  near  the 
cove  it  affords  a  pleasing  surprise,  breaking  into  view 
througli  the  trees,  with  a  part  of  Dog  Mountain  ap- 
pearing on  the  left. 

It  is  moreover  a  place  that  all  can  visit.  Mr.  Old- 
style  was  delighted  because  it  was  historic  ground ; 
yet  he  confessed  that  its  easy  slopes  suited  his  legs. 
He  would  none  of  your  tramps  and  forced  marches 
throuo;h  tano;led  woods  and  dells.  That  would  do  for 
poachers  and  boys.  He  often  shook  his  head  at  our 
folly.  But  now  he  felt  that  he  had  an  object  before 
him.  This  was  the  beautiful  hill  of  Father  Biard,  of 
Masse,  and  of  Brother  Gilbert  du  Thet.  So,  plant- 
ing his  gold-mounted  stick  in  the  compact  soil,  he 
nimbly  trod  the  beaten  path  of  the  woolly  sheep  and 
ascended  to  the  "summit,  where  he  seated  himself 
upon  a  rock,  and,  slightly  accommodating  a  quota- 
tion from  Shakspeare,  delivered  himself  as  follows : 

"This  Mountain  Lath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses." 

Thereupon  he  laid  aside  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and 
allowed   the  soft  summer  breeze  to  wander  at  will 
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amonoj  his  locks.  We  left  him  to  view  at  leisure  the 
green  fields  below,  where  the  French  built  their  little 
fort,  set  up  their  tents,  raised  the  Cross,  sang  the  Mass, 
and  chanted  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt ;  to  look  down  up- 
on the  calm  waters  of  the  sound,  where  Argall's 
ship  came  on  "swift  as  an  arrow,"  pouring  in  her 
broadside  against  the  French ;  to  see  du  Thet  spriug- 
iug  to  the  guns  with  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  but  quickly 
falling  to  welter  in  his  own  blood ;  to  see  the  unequal 
fight,  the  speedy  surrender,  the  pillage  of  the  tents, 
the  solemn  funeral  of  the  slain,  and,  finally,  the  de- 
parture of  Argall,  leaving  the  devastated  camp 
wreathed  in  smoke.  These  things  have  now  all  passed 
away,  yet  to  our  antiquarian  friend  they  are  vivid 
realities.  Gilbert  du  Thet's  ashes  rest  somewhei-e  be- 
neath yonder  greens waid,  the  spring  from  which  he 
drank  still  flows  out  from  under  the  loins  of  this  hill, 
the  mountains  upon  which  he  gazed  remain,  the  same 
ocean  breaks  upon  the  shore,  and  the  same  stars  and 
sky  look  down  from  above.  A  single  effort  of  the 
imagination  re-creates  the  scene.  So  let  us  give  Mr. 
Oldstyle  a  few  minutes  to  himself,  and  we  will  scram- 
ble along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,- which  now  as- 
sumes a  wilder  aspect,  being  broken  up  and  seamed 
with  trap,  and  sentinelled  here  and  there  with  the 
half-burnt  trunks  of  pine. 

At  the  termination  of  the  i-ids^e  the  mountain  de- 
scends  abruptly  to  the  sound,  leaviug  no  beach.  It  is 
therefore  impracdcable  to  jjass  around  on  the  water  side, 
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except  with  a  boat.  The  view  of  the  neighboring 
mountains  from  this  point  is  most  lovely.  It  seems  as 
if  one  could  almost  throw  a  stone  up  among  the, crags 
of  Eagle  Cliff  opj)Osite,  while  Thunder  CliiF  bears  on 
its  front  the  characteristics  of  a  palisade.  Sweeping 
away  towards  the  middle  of  the  sound  is  the  north 
spur  of  Dog  Mountain,  while  Mount  Mansell,  in  a 
friendly  mood,  seems  to  advance  from  the  east.  Here 
we  have  a  fresh  view  of  the  jutting  cliffs  of  the  Gold- 
Digger's  Glen,  and  mark  the  seamed  sides  of  the  dis- 
tant heights,  which  are  written  all  over  with  records 
of  the  Ancient  of  Days.  Towards  sunset  the  view 
will  perhaps  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  as  at  that 
time  the  lenixthenino:  shadows  brinof  out  more  clearlv 
the  structure  of  the  neighboring  cliffs,  while  the  red 
g;-anite  bosses  of  Sargent  and  Green  Mountain  as- 
sume a  softer  glovr.  From  this  place  we  can  look 
away  in  any  direction  landward,  and  peep  into  pic- 
tured alcoves  and  down  shining  vistas,  or,  turning  from 
the  mountains,  gaze  across  the  sunlit  islands  upon  the 
purple  sea.     All  is  sweetness,  beauty  and  repose. 

I  selected  vSomesville  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
Sargent's  Mountain  on  the  east  side  of  the  sound. 
The  ascent  can  be  accomplished  by  crossing  the  sound 
from  South-west  Harbor,  yet  few  persons,  when  at 
Somes ville,  will  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
make  a  trip  to  this  inviting  height,  which  lifts  itself 
un   in  the  distance  before  the  door  of  the  little  home- 
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like  hotel.  The  foot  of  the  mountain  may  be  reached 
either  by  boat  or  carriage.  In  the  latter  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  the  road  to  North-east  Harbor. 
The  route  by  water  is  pleasanter,  as  it  affords  charm- 
ing glimpses  down  the  sound.  A  brisk  row  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  brings  us  to  a  place  called  Seal 
Cove,  like  one  of  the  inlets  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
island,  where  seals  w^ere  formerly  taken  in  abundance. 
Here  we  left  the  boat,  struck  across  the  fields,  and 
found  a  wood  road  running  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  My  guide  evidently  knew  as  little  about 
the  route  as  I  did,  yet  I  thought  it  well  to  have  him 
along.  Some  men  who  were  hoeing  j^otatoes  replied 
to  my  inquiries  in  a  way  that  showed  a  slight  degree 
of  contempt  for  city  folk.  They  "  guessed,"  too,  that 
I  meant  to  stay  on  the  mountain  all  night,  thereby 
intending  to  reflect  on  the  judgment  exhibited  in  com- 
mencing the  ascent  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Unable  to  learn  anything  from  these  churls,  who  had 
lived  here  all  their  lives,  we  pursued  the  weed  road 
until  it  became  reduced  to  a  sort  of  squirrel-track, 
and  then  moved  straight  up  the  pathless  side  of  the 
mountain.  Thickets,  dense  foliage,  and  fallen  trees 
everywhere  obstructed  the  way,  and  a  hard  struggle 
was  often  required  in  order  to  open  a  passage.  Occa- 
sionally the  steep  ledges  intervened,  frcm  which 
glimpses  were  had  of  the  expanding  prospect,  while 
it  often  appeared  as  if  the  summit  lay  within  a  few 
rods.     Yet  for  a  long,  toilsome  hour  and  a  half,  ledge 
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rose  on  ledge.  Finally  the  apex  was  reached  and  the 
reward  gained.  Every  way  the  prospect  exceeded 
my  anticipations.  From  a  distance  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  appeared  round  and  smooth,  but  when  actu- 
ally climbed  it  was  found  to  be  the  most  broken  and 
ruofsed  eminence  on  the  island,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  barren  and  desolate.  The  top  occupies  a 
large  area  full  of  rifts  that,  lower  down,  assume  the 
character  of  chasms  and  ravines,  among  which  ever}'^- 
thing  exce])t  the  sky  is  frequently  lost  to  view.  Mount 
Mansell,  which  lies  between  Sargent's  Mountain  and 
the  sound,  is  scarcely  seen  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  summit,  the  view  being  obstructed  by  a  spur  of 
Sargent  that  is  separated  from  the  main  peak  by  a 
wild  ravine  with  nearly  perj)endicular  walls.  East- 
ward, however,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Green  Mountain 
brought  out  in  bold  relief  by  the  declining  sun. 

Following  the  ridge  of  Sargent's  Mountain  south- 
ward about  half  a  mile,  a  view  of  Eagle  Lake  is  had, 
lying  far  down  among  the  hills  in  the  shade,  and  spark- 
ling, at  the  evening  hour,  like  a  black  diamond.  A  little 
farther  south,  in  a  cup-like  depression  of  the  ridge, 
is  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds,  a  small  body  of  water 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  which,  according  to  fable 
has  no  bottom.  Yet  a  line  let  down  from  a  raft  once 
gave  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet.  It  is  su^Dplied  chiefly 
by  the  winter  snows.  This  lake  lies  in  what  resembles 
an  ancient  crater,  though  the  rock  is  of  granite  and 
no  signs  of  volcanic  action  are  visible.     Indeed,  every 
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thing  indicates  the  action  of  ice  and  frost.  Agassiz, 
when  here,  noted  the  resemblance  of  this  moniitaiu 
to  the  Swiss  hills  that  have  been  shaped  by  glacial 
action.  The  summit  is  everywhere  worn  and  rounded 
by  vast  icefields  five  or  six  thousand  feet  thick,  which 
the  great  savan  tells  us  crushed  their  way  down  from 
the  hio-h  reijions  of  Katahdin  to  the  sea.  Ko  less 
stupendous  a  force  could  have  accomplished  such 
results.  , 

From  this  part  of  the  mountain  the  view  is  open 
towards  the  south,  giving  a  view  of  Hadlock  and  Jor- 
dan's Ponds,  JS^orth-east  Harbor,  and  the  neighboring 
regions,  with  the  broad  Atlantic  beyond. 

As  I  left  the  margin  of  the  Lake  of  the  Clouds,  the 
sun  tlirew  his  slanting;  beams  ajjainst  the  rose-colored 
granite  wall  that  shuts  it  in  on  the  south,  when  the 
rocks  began  to  mirror  themselves  in  the  water,  flinging 
down  their  warm  tints  upon  the  rushes  and  lily -pads 
which  were  growing  green  among  the  delicately  pen- 
cilled images  of  the  dwarfed  spruce  and  pine. 

The  descent  was  accomplished  by  a  different  and 
still  more  difficult  route.  A  tolerably  easy  way  could 
have  been  found  along  by  Jordan's  Pond,  yet  my 
destination  was  Somesville  ;  and,  therefore,  after 
scrambling  downward  a  short  distance,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  we  took  the  range  of  prominent  points  on 
Mount  Mansell  and  prepared  to  move  westward  down 
across  the  deep  valley  to  the  North-east  Harbor  road. 
But  here  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scene  delayed  me  for 
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a  little  while,  notwithstancliDgtbe  night  was  coming  on, 
and  a  long  tramp  was  still  to  be  accomplished.  There, 
a  thousand  feet  below,  lay  a  long  verdure-clad  valley, 
sweeping  down  from  the  rifted  summit  and  sides  of 
Sargent's  Mountain,  into  which,  through  rocky  defiles, 
the  setting  sun  threw  long  lances  of  light  that  only 
served  to  render  the  fast-gathering  shade  more  impres- 
sive. But  what  proved  equally  beautiful  was  the 
music  of  the  birds,  wdiich  from  the  day  I  first  stepped 
ashore  at  Mount  Desert  never  ceased  to  prove  a  source 
of  delight.  And  now  the  whole  valley  rang  with 
song,  and,  as  a  dead  calm  prevailed,  every  note  was 
caught  up  and  echoed  among  the  mountains,  the  effect 
beinof  as  sinsrular  as  it  w^as  beautiful. 

But  I  was  soon  admonished  by  my  guide  t)f  the 
necessity  of  pushing  on,  and  therefore  I  reluctantly 
sought  the  edge  of  the  declivity  and  slid  down  from 
rock  to  rock  among  the  trees,  until  I  reached  an  open 
place  near  the  centre  of  the  valley,  where  I  could 
look  up  at  the  crag  which  I  had  just  left.  Then, 
pushing  into  the  dense  woods,  we  beat  our  way 
through  the  under-brush,  amidst  the  fast-gathering 
gloom,  until,  long  after  sunset,  we  joyfully  emerged 
upon  the  road  which  passes  under  the  perpendicular 
cliffs  in  the  east  side  of  Mount  Mansell.  The  walk 
here  in  this  notch  is  always  fine,  but  at  twilight  it  is 
unusually  interesting. 

A  rapid  walk  of  two  miles  northward  brought  us  to 
the  cove  in  Somes'  Sound,  where  we  had  left  the  boat. 
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It  was  soon  launched,  and  speeding  on  its  way,  impelled 
by  two  flashing  oars.  On  this  occasion  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  effect  of  a  summer  twi- 
light on  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water;  for  the  sky, 
barred  with  crimson  and  purple,  flooded  the  surface 
with  its  own  deep  hues,  while  Dog  Mountain  and 
Mount  Mansell  flung  themselves  darkly  down  at  full 
length  on  the  calm,  pulseless  tide.  And  out  of  their 
shadows  loomed  numerous  spectral  sails,  while  a  light 
in  the  window  of  a  distant  cottage  threw  down  a  faint 
flame  that  vainly  tried  to  dance  upon  the  waves  rising 
in  our  homeward  track. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock  our  boat  grounded  at  the 
head  of  the  sound,  and  soon  after  the  kind  hostess  of 
the  Mount  Desert  House  welcomed  me  to  a  steaming 
supper. 
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CHAPTER     YII. 

Bar  HARiiOR  —  The  Ascext  of  Greek  —  The  Prospect  — 
Night  —  A  Tiiuxder  Storm  —  The  Descent  — Newport 
—  Homer  —  PtOUXD  Peak  — Echo  Notch— Dry  Moux- 
TAix  — Up  Green  — Back  Again. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  beauty  of  the 
western    group,    the    mountains    east    of 
Somes'  Sound  present  still  greater  interest 
i.  and  variety.     Consequently  they  are  bet- 
ter known,  and  more  thoroughly  studied. 

"With  the  exception  of  Mansell  and  Sargent,  they 
are  all  to  be  reached  from  the  east  side  of  the  sound. 
Bar  Harbor  is  the  proper  point  of  departure,  and  by 
making  the  ascent  of  Newport  and  Green  Mountain, 
we  can  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  rest. 

Of  all  these  sea-girt  mountains,  Newport,  after 
Green  Mountain,  is  deservedly  the  most  popular. 
Some  persons  even  place  Newport  in  the  advance  of 
Green,  declaring  that  it  has  peculiar  attractions  for 
which  nothing  can  compensate.  Yet,  while  conceding 
the  advantages  of  Newport,  Green  Mountain  elevates 
itself  above  ail  the  rest,  both  in  pictorial  interest  and 
in  commanding  hdorht. 
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In  crossing  the  island  to  Bar  Harbor,  our  friend 
Oldstyle,  and  others  averse  to  climbing,  were  left 
behind,  while  new  friends  and  acquaintances  entered 
the  circle.  Here  the  mountain  tramp  is  never  a  soli- 
tary excursion.  At  a  signal,  troops  of  j^edestrians 
issue  forth  to  explore  the  neighboring  regions,  and 
two  or  three  in  nearly  every  circle  were  always  ready 
to  climb  the  highest  peak  and  the  most  difBcult  pass 

But  happily  Green  Mountain  presents  few  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  visitors.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  officers  of  the  Coast  Survc}'-  had  an  Observatory 
on  its  summit,  and  when  work  was  suspended  a  toler- 
able road  was  left,  which  has  since  been  imj^roved  to 
such  an  extent  that  carriages  can,  if  necessary,  ascend 
to  the  top ;  though  it  is  the  custom  for  most  persons 
to  perform  the  last  two  miles  on  foot.  The  whole 
distance,  four  miles  from  the  village,  is  a  pleasant 
excursion  for  a  pedestrian  in  full  strength. 

As  we  ascend.  Eagle  Lake  comes  in  view  on  the 
right,  lying  along  the  flank  of  the  mountain  in  a 
trough-like  depression,  while  beyond  the  ranges  rise 
in  regular  order.  The  view  towards  Newport  and 
the  sea  is  shut  in  by  the  woody  ridge  of  Green  Moun- 
tain, along  the  back-bone  of  which  the  road  runs, 
though  at  several  points  about  half  way  up  may  be 
had  charming  glimpses  of  Goldsborough  Mountains 
and  Frenchman's  Bay.  Finally,  on  reaching  the  top, 
a  glowing  prospect  greets  the  eye,  land  and  sea  ming- 
ling in  the  most  captivating  forms.     In  a  clear  day 
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tbe  view  is  veiy  extensive.  Katahdin  shows  a  clearly 
defined  peak  many  miles  distant,  while  Mouiit  AYash- 
ington  at  times  will  even  vouchsafe  to  unveil  its 
head. 

On  the  ccean,  Mount  Desert  Rock  may  be  distin- 
guished with  the  aid  of  a  glass  about  fifteen  miles 
distant,  while  a  maze  of  beautiful  islands  rise  up 
around  the  shores.  The  scene  is  one  of  great  beauty. 
Whittier  gives  a  sketch  in  his  poem  of  Mogg  Megone, 
placing  his  French  hermit  priest  on  one  of  these 
oeaks,  where,  while  gazing  on  the  scene  below,  he 

"  May  half  forget  the  dreams  of  heme, 
That  nightly  with  his  slumbers  come, — 
The  tranquil  skies  of  sunny  Fiance, 
The  peasant's  harvest  song  and  dauce, 
The  vines  around  the  hilJ-side  wreathing, 
The  solt  airs  'midst  their  clusters  breathing, 
The  wing  which  dipped,  the  star  that  shone 
Within  thy  bosom,  blue  Garonne. 
****** 

For  here  before  him  is  unrolled, 
Bathed  deep  in  morning's  flood  of  gold, 
A  vision  gorgeous  as  the  dream 
Of  the  beatitudes  may  seem ; 

When  as  his  Chuich's  legends  saj', 
Borne  upward  in  extatic  bliss, 

The  rapt  enthusiast  soars  away 
In  a  brighter  world  than  this: 
A  mortal's  glimpse  beyond  the  pale— 
A  moment's  lifting  of  the  veil." 

The  top  of  Green  Mountain  is  grooved  out  by  two 
little  vallies  which  run  nearly  north-west  and  south- 
east.    The  western  vallev,  which  descends  towards  the 
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sea,  is  filled  with  small  trees  and  shrubs.  Crossing 
near  its  head  and  descending  in  a  westerly  direction, 
we  reach  the  brow,  where  may  be  had  a  fine  view  of 
the  wild  region  lying  between  Green  Mountain  and 
Sargent.  Pemetic  is  seen  close  at  hand,  lifting  up 
its  sharp  barren  ridge  ;  the  Bubble  Mountains  next 
appear,  rejoicing  modestly  in  their  green  crowns  of 
lesser  height ;  beyond  is  the  dark  but  splendid  range 
of  Sargent,  shutting  in  the  sky;  while  Eagle  Lake 
stretches  northward  at  our  feet.  Only  the  more  per- 
sistent climber  penetrates  into  these  recesses  of  Mount 
Desert,  where  he  may  any  day  come  face  to  face  with 
the  fierce-looking  but  inoffensive  wild-cat,  or  the  harm- 
less deer.  One  never  tires  of  looking  down  upon  the 
dark,  tangled  w^oods,  the  jagged  peaks,  and  dusky 
glens,  where  the  light  and  shade  hold  perpetual  play, 
bringing  out  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  effects. 
Other  very  fine  views  may  be  had,  to  see  which 
we  must  scramble  around  the  entire  summit.  But 
only  one  of  these  can  be  mentioned  here,  though  in 
some  respects  it  is  th'e  grandest  to  be  had  on  the  whole 
island.  It  is  seen  from  the  north-east  brow,  where 
the  visitor  looks  down  into  the  Otter  Creek  Yallej^, 
lying  between  Green  Mountain  and  its  sj^ur  known 
as  Dry  Mountain.  The  prospect  is  marked  both  by 
variety  and  magnitude.  Immediately  before  us  is  the 
valley,  a  thousand  feet  deep,  clothed  in  dark  green 
forests,  well-watered  in  the  centre  bv  a  cool,  invisible 
brook,   and   terminating  in   the  blue   fiord   of  Otter 
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Creek  ;  beyond  is  the  ridge  of  Dry  Mountain  and  the 
peak  of  Newport,  rising  in  bold  relief  against  the 
sea ;  while  to  the  left,  far  down  upon  the  shore,  is  the 
village  of  Bar  Harbor,  fronting  the  isles  and  waters 
of  Frenchman's  Bay.  Language  cannot  fitly  convey 
an  adec^uate  impression  of  the  beauty  of  this  scene, 
which  when  once  viewed  will  linger  forever  in  the 
memory. 

It  was  a  beautiful  July  morning  when  we  made  our 
first  excursion  to  the  summit,  in  company  with  a 
merry  party.  Occasionally  we  saw  the  glacial  marks 
on  the  rocks,  that  Agassiz  views  as  records  of  the 
Ice-period  in  Maine ;  but  we  were  chiefly  interested 
in  the  prospect,  which  unfolded  some  fresh  charm  at 
every  step.  On  reaching  the  summit  we  were  denied 
a  view  of  the  more  distant  objects,  such  as  Katahdin' 
and  Mount  Washington,  which  are  seen  only  in  re- 
markable clear  weather,  but  objects  far  out  at  sea 
were  distinctly  visible.  We  enjoyed  a  beautiful  sun- 
set, yet  as  night  came  on  the  fog  rolled  in  from  the 
sea,  shutting  out  the  view  of  the  numerous  beacon 
lights  that  twinkle  on  the  coast.  Only  the  light  on 
Bear  Island  appeared  at  intervals. 

The  world  below  being  wrapped  in  darkness,  we 
were  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  little  house 
erected  here  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  It  is  a 
rough-built  structure,  thrown  together  on  the  umbrella 
principle,  with  all  the  framework  showing  on  the 
uiside,  being  braced  up  without  by  light  timbers  of 
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spruce  planted  in  the  rock  to  enable  it  to  withstand 
the  heavy  gales.  The  little  parlor  in  the  centre  is 
flanked  by  the  dining-room,  and  a  couple  cf  dormito- 
ries, while  overhead,  in  a  loft,  a  double  tier  of  berths  is 
arranged,  steamboat  fashion,  for  the  farther  accommo- 
dation of  the  disciples  of  JMorpheus.  During  those 
cold,  stormy  nights  which  occur  on  the  mountain  even 
in  the  middle  of  July,  the  well-filled  stove  is  no  un- 
welcome companion,  but  tends  to  promote  jollity  in  the 
circle  of  wayfarers  usually  gathered  around  it.  Here, 
when  supper  is  over,  the  adventures  of  the  day  are 
recited,  the  song  is  sung,  and  the  story  told,  while  the 
walls  at  times  will  crack  with  peals  of  laughter. 

At  an  early  hour  the  weary  pedestrian  usually 
retires,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  be  up  betimes  and 
receive  the  first  greetings  of  Old  Sol  as  he  rises  from 
his  ocean  bed.  Our  company  followed  the  custom  oi 
the  place,  though  not  before  some  young  sons  of  Yale 
had  executed  a  m-and  bear  dance  on  the  rouixh  board 
floor  in  the  loft  which  had  been  assis^ned  to  their  use. 
Mine  host  looked  slightly  aghast  v»hen  he  heard  the 
timbers  groaning  about  his  ears,  but  on  being  assured 
that  the  party  vras  no  less  safe  than  noisy  and  "  all 
right,"  he  took  a  candle  and  sought  his  downy  couch, 
simply  enjoining  us  \.q  put  out  the  lights  when  we  got 
ready. 

The  tired  Collegians,  however,  had  hardly  ended 
their  performance  on  the  light  fant^astic  toe,  when  a 
fearfid   thunder-storm   arose,   which    set    the    sky   all 
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nblaze  and  made  the  mountains  reel.  When  morning 
came  no  glorious  sunrise  greeted  our  eye,  but  the 
lieavens  were  still  pealing,  while  the  lightning  seemed 
fairly  to  rain  down  upon  every  part  of  the  country 
below.  It  was  one  of  those  storms  such  as  the  inhab- 
ira:)t  of  Mount  Desert  experiences  but  once  in  a  life- 
time, being  tropical  both  in  its  characteristics  and 
disastrous  efTects. 

"When  breakfast  was  over  the  storm  abated,  and  we 
went  forth  to  view  as  much  of  the  prospect  as  could 
be  discerned  through  the  mist.  The  rain  had  fallen 
ill  Hoods,  and  the  cascades  were  tearing  over  the  rocks 
and  shooting  down  the  steep  ledges,  while  the  fog 
veiling  Otter  Creek  Yalley  only  occasionally  opened 
and  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  half-drowned  woods  below. 

Soon  the  most  of  the  party  grew  weary  of  watching 
the  fog,  and  all  but  two  departed  for  Bar  Harbor. 
By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  my  own  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  gale  and 
blinding  fog,  Amarinta  and  I  left  the  house,  started 
down  the  deluged  road,  and  pushed  on  without  paus- 
ins:,  until  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a'half  we  entered 
the  hotel  at  Bar  Harbor.  Thus,  for  the  time,  ended 
our  dreams  of  Green  Mountain. 

Several  days  after,  while  the  ledges  in  the  moun- 
tain were  still  glistening  with  mimic  cascades,  we 
ascended  beautiful  Newport,  which  from  every  point 
of  view  appears  a  perfect  picture.     In  form,  it  is  the 
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most  symmetrical  of  the  mountains,  "uhile  it  has  just 
verdure  enough  to  set  off  its  splendid  cliffs  to  great 
advantage. 

Just  below  the  junction  of  the  Otter  Creek  and 
Schooner-Head  Roads,  a  cart-track  leads  away  to  the 
right  towards  the  foot  of  Newport,  terminating  in  a 
path,  which  turns  to  the  left  and  runs  up  to  the  lowest 
ridge.  Reaching  this  j^ath,  the  climber  makes  his 
way  upward.  Soon  the  spur  on  the  right,  known  as 
Round  Peak,  assumes  a  definite  form,  and  the  ocean 
appears  on  the  left.  Little  cairns  piled  up  at  intervals 
now  indicate  the  way. 

An  hour's  climbing  brought  my  two  companions 
and  myself  to  the  highest  peak,  surmounted  by  a 
pyramid  of  stones.  Here  we  took  a  brief  rest  and 
disposed  of  our  lunch,  which  was  washed  down  with 
liberal  draughts  of  rain  water  found  in  the  depressions 
of  the  rock,  and,  which  being  bitter,  we  called  lichen 
broth.  To  sweeten  such  a  vegetable  compound 
would  require  the  skill  of  a  Moses.  But  even  this 
beverage  is  found  only  after  a  rain,  while  of  living 
springs  there  are  none.  My  sentimental  friend  will 
say  that  these  are  carnalities,  yet  nothing  adds  less  to 
the  enjoyment  of  Newport  than  a  hungry  stomach,  or 
a  burning  thirst. 

One  charm  of  Newport  Mountain  is  found  in  its 
nearness  to  the  ocean.  Only  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
intervenes  between  its  base  and  the  sea.  From  its  sum- 
mit we  could  look  down  upon  the  deck  of  a  passing 
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steamer,  the  Lewiston,  sailing  for  South-west  Harbor. 
The  jagged  drongs  of  Egg  Rock  were  goring  the 
breakers  like  so  many  mad  bulls,  while  Schoodic 
Point  and  the  coast  of  Maine  lay  shining  in  the  sun. 
Elsewhere  all  was  filled  up  by  the  restless  waves. 

Inland  lay  Green  Mountain,  covering  the  more 
distant  heights  with  its  huge  bulk.  My  friend  The 
Scholar,  recently  let  loose  from  Yale,  was  fond  of 
pocket  editions  of  the  classics  ;  and  on  the  way  up  he 
had  labored  to  show  us  the  resemblance  of  Hcrner's 
Poluphhishoio  lliallassas  to  the  voice  of  the  loud- 
sounding  sea.  But  now,  as  we  lay  under  the  shadow 
of  the  cairn,  the  Iliad  was  drawn  forth  from  a  side- 
pocket,  where  it  had  balanced  the  opposite  luncheon- 
box,  to  perform  a  new  service.  The  Scholar  thought 
and  herein  we  agreed  with  him,  that  one  line  conveyed 
admirably  the  characteristics  of  Mount  Desert.  Homer 
'ipeaks  of  the  "  very  many  shadowy  mountains  and 
ihe  resounding  sea";  "  And  now,"  said  The  Scholar 
"just  look  at  Green  Mountain!"  We  enthusiastically 
applauded  the  idea.  The  old  Bard  photographs  both 
the  isles  of  Greece  and  Mount  Desert  heights.^ 

But  a  long  tramp  was  before  us,  and  we  did  not 
delay  to  view  the  two  lesser  peaks  of  Newport  which 
break  the  long  range  in  its  descent  to  the  sea  at  Otter 

(1) — Ov  yap  £}u  Tpu(jv  irc/c'  i/Xvdov  a?,Y//??"aa;v 
dei'po  /laxvcfofxEvog'  e-el  ovTtfxoi  alruoi  eiauv. 
oi  yap  -Cjuot'  l/j,ug  (3ovg  y?.aaav,  ov6e  (ikv  cttttovc, 
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Creek ;  nor  to  view  "  Loch  Anna,"  a  little  body  of 
water  named  by  Church,  who  saw  it  set  like  a  dia- 
mond in  the  lower  spur.  With  regret  we  bade  adieu 
to  this  romantic  lieiffht,  where  the  earth  and  skv  seem 
so  much  in  love  with  one  another,  and  began  the  toil- 
some descent  westward  down  over  the  steep  cliffs  and 
through  the  pathless  woods.  Finally  we  touched  the 
lower  spur  of  Round  Peak,  and  then  pushed  vigor- 
ously on,  until  we  struck  the  Otter  Creek  road,  and 
found  ourselves  in  Echo  Notch,  which  is  walled  in  by 
the  steep  sides  of  Dry  Mountain.  Here,  overshad- 
owed by  the  towering  cliffs,  one  almost  fancies  himself 
in  tlie  White  Mountain  Notch.  In  a  calm  day  the 
echo  is  splendid.  Some  verses  composed  for  Lippin^ 
cntt's  Magazine  so  well  describe  the  place  that  they 
may  be  given  here  : 

"  Grim  mountain  Sprite!  that,  robed  in  -n-oods, 
Dost  sit  among  tlie?e  hills,  their  rightful  King, 
Forgive  the  wight  who  rashly  dares 
To  vex  thy  silence  with  his  questioning. 


ov6i  ttot'  ev  ^tSltj  tpij3cj?i.aKi,  (ScoTtavsipr), 
KapTTOv  hdqTiijGavT''  tixduaka  ttoA/I  (lera^v 
ovped  TE  CKLO£vra,  -doAAaGod  re  7]XV^oca. 

Iliad,  B.  I.,  1. 152. 

"Well  dost  thou  know  that  'twas  no  feud  of  mine, 

With  Troy's  brave  sons  that  brought  me  here  in  arms; 

They  never  did  me  wrong;  they  never  drove 

My  cattle  or  my  horses ;  never  sought 

In  riithia's  fertile,  life-sustaining  fiekls, 

To  waste  the  crops;  for  wide  between  us  lay 

The  shadowy  mountains  and  the  roaring  sea. 

Dekbt's  Tkanslation. 
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Adowu  thy  steep  and  rupf<red  flanks 
The  black  fir  glooms  and  tlic  pale  aspens  quiver. 
And  o'er  thy  g.'istening,  wind-SAvept  clifls, 
The  mossy,  perfumed  streamlets  leap  forever. 

AVc  call  to  thee;  our  foebic  cry 

Dies  'gainst  the  rocky  faces  of  thy  throne; 

And  from  the  shaggy  bosom  comes 

Tiiinc  answer,  deep-voiced  as  an  organ  tone. 

In  that  broad  breast  no  human  heart 
To  human  pulses  answereth  again  : 
The  wandering  wretch,  in  wood-paths  lost, 
To  thy  stern  face  for  pity  looks  in  vain. 

Within  that  Sphinx-like  face  wc  fain 

Would  read  the  riddle  of  life's  fleeting  story — 

Thy  calm  eternal  would  we  grasp, 

And  gild  our  gloom  with  thy  far-shining  glory. 

But  thou!    Thou  gazost  on  the  sea. 

With  fir-crowned,  stony  biow  that  changes  never: 

Wo  leave  thee,  in  dumb  mystery, 

Dread  Sprite !  to  heave  that  hoary  bulk  forever." 

Oiii*  destination  was  the  top  of  Green  Mountain, 
and  another  scramble  was  inevitable.  Therefore, 
without  much  delay,  we  struck  through  the  pretty 
strip  of  wood  skirting  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  found 
a  narrow  wooded  ravine,  and,  keeping  where  we  could 
take  advantage  of  the  trees,  worked  our  way  up. 
From  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  saw  little  more 
than  vv'hat  apj^eared  an  almost  perpendicular  granite 
Vv'all,  but  Ave  were  gratified  to  find  this  convenient 
groove,  though  it  was  illled  up  with  immense  masses 
of  fallen  rocks,  over  which  we  were  forced  to  climb. 
After  an  hour's  labor  we  were  finally  able  to  overlook 
the  peak  of  New-port  and  view  the  sea.     In  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour  more  we  were  on  the  top  of  this  spur, 
called  Dry  Mountain,  picking  blueberries  and  seeking 
for  the  best  way  across  the  ravine  which  separated  us 
from  Green.  "We  finally  decided  to  take  the  most 
shallow  part  of  the  ravine  and  push  straight  across. 
At  this  phice  the  mountain  appears  to  have  been  split 
in  two,  leaving  the  steep  walls  facing  each  other  on 
either  hand.  To  get  down  the  east  side  is  nearly  as 
difficult  as  to  get  up  the  west,  while  at  every  step  we 
were  in  danger  of  dislodging  huge  masses  of  rock  that 
needed  scarcely  more  than  a  finger's  touch  to  send 
them  thundering  below.  Where  the  operation  was 
safe  we  found  it  capital  sport,  but  prudence  taught  us 
on  these  occasions  to  keep  close  together,  lest  some 
flying  boulder  should  sweep  one  of  us  into  the  black 
ravine.  At  the  bottom  is  a  dense  forest  of  spruce  and 
'fir  ;  and  among  the  loose  rocks,  covered  in  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  foot  with  soft,  green,  spongy 
moss,  was  a  small,  ice-cold  stream,  tinkling  musically 
on  its  way  to  Otter  Creek.      In  this  shady  chasm, 

*'  An  hydeous  hole  al  vastc,  Avithouten  shape, 
Of  endless  deph,  orewhelmdo  with  ragged  stone," 

the  atmosiDhere  was  as  frigid  as  the  water,  and,  with 
chattering  teeth,  we  again  sought  the  soft  summer  air. 
But  now  we  found  the  hardest  climb  of  all.  The 
Scholar,  quite  forgetting  Homer  and  the  "  shadowy 
mountains,"  flung  his  stalwart  frame  against  the  iron 
cliffs  and  gave  us  a  splendid  illustration  of  muscular 
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Christianit}^,  while  our  legal  friend,  erst  a  crack  oars- 
man of  Yale,  and  tough  as  steel,  made  an  equally 
powerful  demonstration  ;  but  the  slippery  rocks  were 
at  times  perfectly  inexorable,  and  we  were  frequently 
forced  to  climb  the  trees  and  swing  ourselves  up. 
Finally,  we  surmounted  this  tremendous  barrier,  and, 
gasping  for  breath,  sat  down  to  rest. 

But  the  sunset  viev/  from  the  summit  was  still 
before  us,  and  we  soon  hastened  up  along  the  ledges 
towards  the  Green  Mountain  House,  delaying  how- 
ever, at  the  right  point  for  a  parting  glance  at  Otter 
Creek  Valley,  which  was  fast  filling  up  with  the 
sombre  shade. 

As  we  neared  the  house,  mine  Host  appeared  from 
behind  the  wood-pile  with  an  armful  of  sticks.  We 
bade  him  hail,  and  bespoke  a  fire,  which  was  soon 
crackling  in  the  stove,  adding  much  to  our  comfort. 
Supper  likewise  tended  to  put  us  in  a  mood  to  enjoy 
the  evening  pyrotechnics  of  Old  Sol,  and  while  he  was 
prejDaring  to  draw  the  bright  curtains  of  the  clouds 
around  him  and  plunge  out  of  sight,  we  took  our  sticks 
and  wearily  began  the  trudge  down  the  rough  moun- 
tain road.  This  journey  is  one  that  always  repays 
the  investment  of  muscle,  though  it  is  never  more 
enjoyable  than  at  the  evening  hour.  How  beautifully 
does  the  prospect  unfold  itself!  Eagle  Lake  shim- 
mering in  the  golden  light,  the  birds-eye  view  of 
Somes'  Sound  and  Blue  Hill,  the  dismantled,  half- 
spectral  pines,  Sai  gent's  gray  and  dusky  sides,  num- 
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beiiess  green  valleys  and  lesser  hill-tops,  and  the 
islanded  and  purpling  waters  of  Frenchman's  Bay — 
all  these  combine  to  form  a  most  enchanting  picture 
which  assumes  new  combinations  and  produces  ex- 
quisite effects  at  every  turn  in  the  winding  road. 
Along  the  lower  slopes,  however,  the  daylight  disap- 
peared, and  through  the  opening  in  the  woods  we  saw 
the  stars  being  slowly  lighted  up  ;  while  the  night- 
hawks  circled  around  our  heads,  uttering  what  at  this 
hour  always  seems  such  a  mournful  cry.  Bringing 
off  as  I  did  a  heavy  sprain  as  a  souvenir  of  the  tramp, 
I  gave  way  slightly  to  the  influences  of  the  hour  and 
walked  on  in  silence  at  a  little  distance  behind  my 
friends,  whom  I  heard  discussing  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
beginning  with  "  Culprit  Fay,"  and  ending  with  the 
respective  merits  of  Theology  and  Law.  The  disciple 
of  Blackstone  stoutly  averred  that  the  Law  made 
men  remarkably  exact,  while  Theology  tended  to 
looseness,  there  being  no  oi^i^osition  counsel  in  court 
to  pick  him  in  pieces.  Of  course  his  view  was  duly 
refuted  ;  though  for  my  own  part  I  thought  that  both 
were  about  half  right.  1  mention  this  simply  to  show 
the  turn  which  thouixht  often  takes  here,  the  raorninoj 
fancy  often  ending  in  questions  of  fact.  Two  hours 
after  sunset  we  reached  home. 

Next  to  Green  Mountain,  on  the  west,  is  Pemetic, 
so  called  for  the  jourpose  of  perpetuating  the  Indian 
name  of  Mount  Desert.     It  extends  south-eastwardly 
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from  the  end  of  Eagle  Lake,  and  gradually  sihks 
down  towards  the  sea,  presenting  a  sharp  granite 
ridge,  which,  when  viewed  from  the  north,  fairly 
cleaves  the  sky.  It  may  be  reached  from  Bar  Har- 
bor by  the  way  of  the  Otter  Creek  road,  yet  the 
journey  is  too  long.  The  short  route  is  to  ascend 
Eagle  Lake  and  climb  its  steep  side.  Landing  on 
one  of  the  two  white  sand  beaches  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  we  struck  into  the  woods,  keeping  just  within 
the  border  of  the  old  forest,  as  the  recent  growth  is 
well  nigh  impassable,  on  account  of  the  dense  thickets. 

Glancing  at  the  mountain,  we  concluded  that  half 
an  hour  would  be  sufficient  to  take  us  to  the  top. 
Yet  we  were  greatly  disappointed,  erring  both  in 
regard  to  the  height  to  be  climbed  and  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered.  The  fallen  timber  disputed  our 
progress  at  nearly  every  step,  while  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  summit  continued  to  recede. 
Still  we  scrambled  on,  and,  after  getting  clear  of  the 
woods,  made  our  way  from  ledge  to  ledge,  until  we 
stood  upon  the  topmost  of  the  series,  which  terminate 
on  the  east  side  in  perpendicular  walls. 

Nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  was  consumed  in  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  Pemetic,  which  is  both  grand  and 
bare.  It  is  sufficiently  high  to  afford  a  glimi^se  of  the 
Green  Mountain  House  on  the  east,  and  a  full  view 
of  the  recesses  of  Sargent  and  the  Bubble  Mountains. 
Korthward  is  the  lake,  and  more  distant  the  region 
around  Trenton  Bridge,  while  southward  is  a  sui:erb 
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view  of  the  islands  and  the  sea.  The  islands  prob- 
ably appear  to  better  advantage  from  this  point  than 
any  otlier.  On  Green  Mountain  the  tourist  is  too  far 
above  them  and  the  details  are  lost ;  but  here  the 
floating  masses  of  pale  green  assume  a  definite  char- 
acter, and  profitably  employ  the  eye. 

Still  "what  most  impressed  us  was  the  wildness  of 
the  scene.  The  upper  portion  of  Pemetic  is  a  mass 
of  rose-colored  granite  descending  eastward  in  a 
series  of  long  gigantic  stei:>s ;  while  the  half-covered 
sides  of  Green  Mountain  combine  with  the  positive 
desolation  of  Sargent  to  complete  the  rugged  charac- 
ter of  the  view  and  fill  it  with  romiantic  interest. 
Jordan's  Pond  also  adds  an  important  feature,  lying 
cradled  under  the  cliffs  of  Sargent,  dark  and  threat- 
ening, and  appearing  altogether  as  if  it  would  like  to 
drown  one.  This  is  a  splendid  jilace  in  which  to  pass 
the  day,  or  to  camp  at  night,  while  to  the  artist  or 
photographer  it  is  worth  a  fortune. 

The  deer  are  still  found  in  the  mountains.  Last 
summer  a  Harvard  student  found  a  pair  of  antlers 
on  Pemetic.  As  is  well  known,  they  shed  them 
every  year,  at  least  until  they  reach  old  age ;  which  is 
the  case  with  the  moose,  who  throws  oft  antlers  weigh- 
ing from  twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds  as  easily  as  a  Jew 
puts  off  "  old  clo'. "  The  deer  swim  off  to  the  island 
from  the  main-land  every  fall  to  escape  the  dogs  that 
are  set  to  driving  them  out  of  the  woods.  Forty 
years  ago,  I  am  told,  the  deer  were  strangers  to  the 
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place;  and  if  the  hunting  were  stopped  in  the  neigh- 
boring regions  they  would  soon  disappear  from  the 
island.  But,  as  it  is,  fresh  stock  comes  on  every 
autumn.  The  Oldtown  Indians  resort  here  ever}^ 
season  to  hunt  ihem,  in  connection  with  the  otter,  fox, 
wild-cat,  muskrat,  and  mink.'  The  law  allows  the 
deer  to  be  hunted  for  three  months,  ending  with  the 
fifteenth  of  December.  In  coming  here  the  Indians 
simply  followed  the  custom  of  their  ancestors.  The 
old  chroniclers  occasionally  mention  their  visits,  as 
is  the  case  with  Hubbard,  who  connects  it  with  the 
captivity  of  young  Cobett,  son  of  the  minister  at 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Indians,  near  Portland,  in  1G77.  He  was  after- 
wards taken  by  his  "  pateroon,"  or  master,  to  Mount 
Desert,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  his  winters, 
and  arrange  his  hunting  expeditions.  Hubbard  says  : 
"  In  that  desert-like  condition  was  the  poor  young 
man  forced  to  continue  nine  weeks  in  the  service  of  a 
savage  miscreant,  who  sometimes  would  tyrannize  over 
him,  because  ho  could  not  understand  his  language, 
and  for  want  thereof  miixht  occasion  him  to  miss  his 
game,  or  the  like."  At  the  end  of  nine  weeks  "  on  a 
sudden  he  took  a  resolution  to  send  this  young  man 
down  to  Penobscot  to  Mr.  [Baron]  Casteen  to  pro- 
cure more  powder  to  kill  moose  and  deer,  which  it 
seems  is  all  their  way  of  living  at  Mount  Desert." 
This  journey  led  to  his  ransom,  which  was  finally 
effected  bv  beinsr  exchanfjed  for  a  ffood  coat.     Hub- 
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bard  te.lls  iis  bow  that  on  one  occasion  while  a  pris- 
oner on  the  island  he  went  out  to  hunt,  and  was  so 
overcome  bv  the  cold  that  be  became  senseless,  and 
that  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  take  him  on  their 
shoulders  and  carry  him  to  the  nearest  wisfwam. 
Formerly,  also,  the  beaver  was  plenty  here,  as  is  still 
attested  by  the  remains  of  their  dams. 

Between  Pemetic  and  Sargent  lie  the  Bubble  Moun- 
tains, or  Twins.  The  larfjer  of  the  two  heights  stands 
at  the  head,  or  north  end  of  Jordan's  Pond,  and  the 
other  advances  along  the  eastern  side.  They  form 
the  two  principal  peaks  of  a  ridge  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  Eagle  Lake.  Between  this  ridge  and  Sar- 
gent's Mountain  is  a  narrow  valley  rising  at  its  north- 
ern extremity  even  with  the  lesser  elevation,  and 
furnishing  an  additional  water-shed  to  Jordan's  Pond. 
The  whole  rearion  between  Eas^le  Lake  and  Sarj^ent's 
Mountain  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  somewhat 
recent  growth  that  effectually  bars  every  approach  to 
The  Twins. 

One  day  we  made  a  party  to  climb  them,  and 
started  from  Bar  Harbor  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Walking  to  Eagle  Lake,  we  found  the  boats  all 
out,  and  therefore  tried  to  find  our  way  through  the 
woods,  beating  about  among  the  bushes  until  high 
noon.  At  this  time  we  gave  up  the  attempt  and 
divided,  one  party  striking  out  westward  to  scale  Sar- 
gent's Mountain   and  return  home  by  Jordan's  Pond 
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and  the  Otter  Creek  road,  while  the  other  returned  to 
the  McFarland  House  to  form  some  new  [dan.  Tliere 
I  drove  a  hard  bargahi  for  a  boat  Avhicli  was  just 
returning  down  the  lake,  stipulating  that  when  done 
with  it  should  be  left  on  the  beach  at  the  other  end, 
from  whence  the  owner  should  bring  it  home  again  at 
his  convenience.  At  half  past  two  o'clock  we  got 
into  the  boat  and  rowed  up  the  lake  against  a  heavy 
breeze  and  a  short,  chop  sea,  which  severely  taxed 
our  stren<rth.  Landinix  at  last  on  the  farthest  sand 
beach,  we  crossed  the  creek  to  the  west,  and  struck 
up  the  steep  side  of  the  Bubble  ridge,  keeping  well  to 
the  right,  and  touched  the  top  after  a  lively  scramble 
of  twenty  minutes.  Starting  from  thence  in  a  scuih- 
erly  direction  through  trees  and  underwood,  ten  min- 
utes more  brought  us  to  the  highest  point,  when  the 
object  of  the  expedition  was  declared  accomplished. 
And  the  result  amply  repaid  us  for  all  the  toil  of  the 
day,  affording  as  it  did  some  of  the  grandest  views, 
besides  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
this  part  of  the  island.  Westward,  and  far  above  us, 
lay  Sargent's  jVIountain.  holding  w^  to  our  gaze  its 
torn  aiid  rifted  sides ;  to  the  north  stretched  what  we 
may  call  the  Valley  of  The  Twins  ;  on  the  east  the 
forest  cut  off  the  prospect  of  Eagle  Lake,  while  south- 
ward lay  Joi'dan's  Pond  and.  the  islands  out  at  sea. 

As  we  sat  gazing  upon  the  summit  of  Sargent,  our 
friends  whom  we  had  left  in  the  woods  appeared  in 
the  form  of  two  dark  specks,  moving  along  the  ridge 
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against  the  evening  sky.  One  was  a  Harvard  College 
undergraduate,  who,  the  year  before,  rowed  his  wherry 
from  Boston  to  INIount  Desert.  They  had  fonght 
their  Avay  through  the  thickets  to  the  top  of  Sargent, 
and  were  now  taking  a  fifteen  mile  walk  home. 
Quickly  arranging  a  signal  with  onr  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, we  hoisted  it  on  a  pole,  and  gave  a  united 
shout.  The  signal  was  recognized,  and  the  sound  of 
our  voices,  aided  by  the  wind,  also  succeeded  in  get- 
ting across  the  great  gulf  that  separated  us,  and  then 
crept  up  to  Sargent's  ridge.  A  faint  halloo  came 
back  in  reply,  and  then,  after  viewing  one  another  for 
some  time,  we  started  homeward  by  opposite  routes, 
otft*  own  covering  as  good  as  a  dozen  miles.  Of  the 
distance  separating  the  two  peaks  we  could  form  no 
estimate.  The  voice  of  the  sentinel  has  been  heard 
sounding  the  "All's  well"  from  Old  to  New  Gibraltar, 
a  distance  of  nine  miles  ;  yet  our  own  voices  probably 
did  not  reach  half  as  far. 

On  our  return  we  paused  a  few  minutes  at  the  brink 
of  the  cliffs  overlooking  Eagle  Lake  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect  here  spread  out  before  us,  it 
being  an  exquisite  mingling  of  lake,  mountain,  and 
forest,  and  then  cautiously  descended  to  the  strand. 
We  embarked,  rowed  to  the  Eastern  shore,  beached 
the  boat,  and  then  struck  through  the  low  ground 
which  here  skirts  the  foot  of  Green  Mountain  ;  after- 
wards going  up  its  steep  sides  and  reaching  the  top 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.     Arriving  at  the  Moun- 
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tain  House  we  found  a  company  duly  assembled 
around  the  August  fire,  intending  to  stay  over  night. 
But  as  it  was  already  sunset  we  bade  mine  Host  good 
evening,  started  homeward  by  the  road,  and  arrived 
at  Bar  Harbor  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  I 
mention  the  time  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  climbers 
in  whose  hands  this  book  may  fall. 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  Kebo — little  Kebo 
— sitting  at  the  foot  of  Green  Mountain,  like  some 
scholar  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  and  modestly  rejoic- 
ing in  its  green  prime.  Many  persons  who  have  trav- 
elled far  and  near  in  Mount  Desert  may  perhaps  have 
never  seen  this  hill,  which  is  set  away  almost  out  of 
sio-ht.  Yet  the  walk  to  Kebo  is  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  on  the  island.  Indeed,  after  being  surfeited 
with  the  orandeur  of  ruffijed  rocks  and  tremendous 
precipices  the  tranquil  beauty  that  surrounds  Kebo  is 
hailed  as  a  welcome  relief. 

Taking  the  Green  Mountain  road  as  far  as  the 
cross-road  at  the  school-house,  and  turning  to  the  left, 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  Bar  Harbor  brings  us  to  the 
place  where  we  gain  the  best  view  of  Kebo.  The 
view  here  is  one  of  great  loveliness,  and  some  even, 
after  seeing  every  other  part  of  the  island,  have  not 
hesitated  to  pronounce  it  the  best  of  all.  This, 
however,  is  because  nothing  in  particular  is  generally 
expected,  and  the  picture  fo]"ms  a  pleasant  surprise. 
U'here  at  the  border  of  the  fields  rises  this  little  hill, 
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with  its  perpendicular  eastern  face,  while  beyond  are 
Newport,  Round  Peak,  Dry,  and  Green  Mountains. 
All  now   appear  verdui'e-clad  to  their  very  summits. 
Between   Dry  and  Newport  is  Echo  Notch,  through 
which  we  can  look,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  view 
of  the  ravine  which  sweeps  dow^n  from  between  Dry 
and  Green  Mountains.     From  this  point  we  continue 
on  past  a  couple  of  farm-houses  until  we  reach  a  pic- 
turesque old  mill,  when,  if  we  desire  to  climb  Ivebo, 
we  must  cross  the  stream,  turn  up  the  wood-road  to 
the  right,  and  follow  on  until  the  west  side   is   gained, 
from  whence  the  ascent  is  easily  made.     No  path  will 
be  found  until  near  the  top,  nor  is  one  really  needed, 
since  there  are  so  few  obstacles  in  the  way.     Half  or 
three    quarters    of  an    hour    will    bring    the   slowest 
walkers  thither,  where  the  most  lovely  panorama  is 
spread  out.     Kebo  has  an  elevation  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  but  here  we  realize  once 
more  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
height  and  beautj^     Here,  too,  in  the  favorable  light, 
the   whole   region  appeared  clothed  in  living  green. 
Even   the  dry  Porcu[)ines  out  in  Frenchman's  Bay, 
which  at  noon-day  usually  wear  a  barren  aspect,  now 
glowed  with  a  deep  emerald  light,  and   the   face  of 
nature   was   everywhere   wreathed  in   smiles.     From 
this  position  the  structure  of  Kebo  also  becomes  ap- 
parent, and  it  is  found  to  be  a  ridge  with  two  well- 
defined  peaks  running  parallel  with  Green  and  fading 
away  on  the  side  of  Dry  Mountain.     Between  Kebo 
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and  Green  is  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley  ;  while  east 
of  the  former  elevation  runs  a  bow-shaped  ridge,  bend- 
ing westward,  and  reaching  from  the  gateway  of  Echo 
Notch  to  the  cross-road  already  mentioned.  This 
ridge,  marked  on  the  map  as  The  Gate  of  the  Notch, 
is  quite  high  and  flat  at  its  southern  end,  and  when 
seen  from  Frenchman's  Bay  it  seems  to  lie  directly 
across  the* entrance  to  this  splendid  vale;  yet  in  walk- 
ing to  Otter  Creek  the  pedestrian  will  find  that  the 
Gate  conveniently  stands  ajar. 

In  returning  from  Kebo,  we  tried  to  descend  the 
cliffs  on  the  east  side,  but  were  forced  to  give  it  up, 
the  sheer,  rocky  walls  being  too  much  for  us.  We 
accordingly  retraced  our  steps.  In  the  fields  we  found 
Agricola,  raking,  hay,  and  asked  what  amount  of  filthy 
lucre  would  induce  him  to  give  us  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  his  little  pastoral  paradise  next  season.  This 
enchanted  isle,  with  all  its  sweet  nooks  and  romantic 
corners,  could  furnish  nothing  better  for  a  summer 
home.     With  little  Kebo,  we  bid  the  mountains  adieu. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

Seal  Cove  Pond  —  Dexxixg's  Lake  —  Storm  Cliff  — 
Long  Lake — Jordan's  Pond  —  Idling  —  A  Shower  — 
Eagle  Lake  —  The  Snake  Stor\ — Boating  without 
Oars. 

AKES  like  those  of  Mount  Desert  cannot 
fail  to  excite  admiration.  Beautiful  in 
themselves,  they  give  to  the  surrounding 
region  as  much  as  they  receive.  They 
are  not  all  dignified  by  the  name  of  lake,  several 
being  known  simply  as  ponds.  Three  of  these  spark- 
lino;  sheets  of  water  lie  on  each  side  of  Somes' 
Sound. 

The  most  western  is  known  as  Seal  Cove  Pond. 
It  lies  on  the  north-east  of  Western  Mountain  and 
empties  into  Seal  Cove.  It  is  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  in  its  broadest  part  about  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  width.  A  dam  at  the  lower  end  prevents  the 
salt  water  from  flowing  in,  while  the  fresh  water  does 
^ood  service  at  the  mill  as  it  flows  out.  The  ride 
from  South-west  Harbor  to  Seal  Cove  has  many 
attractiojis.  The  distance  is  about  five  miles,  and  in 
reaching  the  lake  it  is  necessary  to  go  completely 
around  the  spur  of  Western   Mountain.      The  cove 
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was  famous  in  former  times  as  the  resort  of  seals.  At 
present  it  is  a  snug  harbor  for  small  craft,  numbers  of 
which  are  built  here. ,  At  the  head  of  the  cove  a  high 
bridge  is  crossed,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  the  lake 
comes  in  full  view.  At  this  place  there  are  a  few 
houses,  yet  the  general  appearance  of  things  is  rather 
slee])y.  There  is  good  fishing  to  be  had,  and  trout 
and  perch  are  usually  ready  for  the  hook.  But  we 
did  not  delay  to  test  their  appetite,  nor  even  to  row 
on  the  lake,  as  the  clouds  seemed  to  promise  rain. 
The  water  looked  somewhat  daik,  and  around  the 
shore  the  vegetation  indicated  that  it  was  shallow, 
though  in  the  central  portions  it  is  deep  enough.  At 
the  head  of  the  lake  is  a  pond  which  serves  as  a  sort 
uf  feeder.  In  passing  on  to  Somes ville  we  noticed 
but  few  dwellings,  though  we  saw  no  less  than  two 
meeting-houses  with  their  roofs  falling  in.  Formerly 
they  were  occupied  by  Baptists,  but  on  inquiry  we 
learned  that  the  religious  interest  formerly  felt  had 
greatly  declined. 

Before  reaching  Somesville,  charming  views  were 
gained  of  the  waters  of  the  north  shore  of  the  island 
towards  Trenton  Bridge.  The  outlet  of  Long  Lake 
was  also  seen  as  we  passed.  The  water  at  this  point 
runs  toward  the  sound,  and,  owing  to  the  operations 
of  the  mill,  savored  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a 
saw-dust  soup. 

In  going  from  Somesville  to  South-west  Harbor  on 
what  is  called  the  Pretty-marsh  Road,  we  had  a  fine 
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opportunity  for  observing  Denning's  Lake,  wliich  is 
about  four  miles  long.    For  a  couple  of  miles  the  road 
runs  nearly  along  its  shore,   and   the  view  is   unob- 
structed by  foliage.     This  lake  boasts  a  single  island. 
On  the  opposite  side  the  long  slope  of  Beech  Moun- 
tain rises  in  its  own  peculiar  beauty.      As   we   go 
southward,  the  road  gradually  ascends  along  the  base 
of  Dog  Mountain,  while  at  the  head  of  this  lake  Beech 
Mountain  suddenly  shoots  up   into  the  air,  presenting 
that  immense  precipice  known  as  Storm  Cliff,  and  of 
wliich  mention  has  already  been  made.    In  the  bright- 
est weather  it  wears  a  threatening  aspect,  and   seems 
to  frown.     The   wall  of  debris   accumulated  here  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  descends  rapidly  to  the  deep  water, 
which  lies  dark  and  sullen  in   the  shade.     This  ram- 
part of  rock,  lifting  itself  up  into  the  sky,  looks  as  if  it 
would  last  forever,  yet  the  unseen,  but  acting  powers 
of  the  air  are  busily  at  work  flinging  down  fragment 
on  fragment,  and  the  time  may  eventually  come  when 
the  deep  water  on  its  front  will  not  float  a  boat.     The 
expression  of  the  lake  at  this  point  is  grand.     Words 
cannot  convey  a  just  sense  of  its  impressive  character. 
In  visiting  these  two  lakes  we   complete  a  circle, 
still  leading  Long  Lake,  which  lies  between  them,  to 
be   examined.      The  distance   from   South-west  Har- 
bor  is   about   two  and  a  half  miles,  by  the   Beech 
Mountain  road,    from    which   we   finally   diverge   to- 
wards the  westward,  or  left,  and  again  at  the  proper 
distance,  to  the  right.     This  lake  is  totally  unlike,  and 
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has  no  connection  with,  the  other  two.  It  is  situated 
in  a  long  deep  valley,  or  trough,  between  Beech  and 
Western  Mountains,  which  at  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  rises  gracefully  upward  on  either  hand,  like  the 
inner  side  of  a  ship's  walls,  clothed  with  verdure  to 
the  top.  We  descend  to  its  margin  by  a  rough  wood- 
road,  gaining  through  the  openings  in  the  trees  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  water,  which,  in  a  clear  day, 
borrows  its  color,  tone  and  expression  from  the  skies  ; 
yet,  at  certain  hours,  the  woody  mountains  photograph 
their  green  forms  on  its  face. 

The  forest  comes  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
except  at  the  end,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  beach, 
drawn  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  covered  with  hand- 
some granite  pebbles.  Here  is  found  a  lovely  spot 
either  for  pic-nic  occasions  or  solitary  hours.  The 
lake  at  this  point  is  not  broad,  and  a  projecting  spur 
denies  an  extensive  view  ;  yet  this  circumstance  pre- 
pares the  way  for  a  pleasing  surprise,  when  we  get 
fairly  launched  in  a  boat.  Descending  the  lake,  the 
prospect  opens  until  we  look  down  the  watery  vista  to 
the  end.  The  beauty  nowhere  rises  into  grandeur,  as 
at  Denninc's  Lake,  vet  wo  fmd  ourselves  in  a  kind  of 
picture-gallery,  where  an  artist  might  profitably  spend 
a  week  imbibing  the  pure  lessons  of  nature. 

When  at  Bar  Harbor  every  person  should  improve 
the  occasion  to  visit  Eagle  Lake  and  Jordan's  Pond. 
The  latter  sheet  of  water  may  be  reached  from  South- 
west Harbor,  by  crossing  Somes'  Sound,  and  in  going 
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by  this  route  a  view  may  be  had  of  Hadlock's  Pond ; 
yet  most  persons  will  find  it  quite  as  satisfactory  to 
take  their  departure  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  for  the  reason  that  this  route  requires  the 
employment  of  only  one  mode  of  travel. 

Hadlock's  Pond  has  some  attractions,  being  com- 
posed of  two  bodies  of  water  connected  by  an  apology 
for  a  creek,  over  which  the  road  to  North-east  Harbor 
passes,  but  it  does  not  demand  a  special  visit.  Jor- 
dan's Pond,  however,  will  well  repay  the  journey  of 
about  nine  miles  from  Bar  Harbor.  The  route  lies 
by  the  way  of  Echo  Notch  and  Otter  Creek.  About 
three  miles  beyond  the  latter  place,  the  road  to  Jor- 
dan's touches  the  main  road,  turning  back  from  it  at  a 
sharp  angle,  and  running  northward  for  the  distance 
of  a  mile  to  the  Jordan  farm-house,  which  stands  near 
the  outlet  of  the  lake.  This  is  the  only  dwelling 
found  here.  Attached  is  a  barn  and  some  outbuild- 
ings that  have  felt  the  hand  of  time.  The  situation  is 
solitary,  but  it  is  one  of  much  beauty,  and  is  capable 
of  great  improvement  as  a  place  of  resort.  A  short 
walk  through  the  fields  terminates  at  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  marked  by  a  dam  and  the  skeleton  of  a  mill. 
The  lake,  for  this  is  too  fine  a  body  of  water  to  call  a 
pond,  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  lying  between  the  southern  spur  of  Sargent's 
Mountain  and  Pemetic,  with  the  Bubble  Mountains, 
or  Twins,  at  its  head.  The  eastern  face  of  Sargent 
looks  toward  the  lake,  w  hich,  according  to  the  fashion 
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of  these  mountains,  gives  a  long  line  of  splendid  cliffs, 
rising  magnificently  against  the  sky,  a  sort  of  Titanic" 
wall.  Pemetic  looks  across  the  lake  at  his  neighbor, 
appearing  grand  and  gray ;  while  the  Twins  sit  side 
side  by  side  at  the  north,  alike  clad,  as  is  meet,  in 
robes  of  living  green. 

It  was  noon-tide  Avhen  we  reached  the  lake,  where, 
among  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  the  cuisine  was  set  up 
and  a  fire  put  to  crackling  under  a  borrowed  kettle, 
which  was  supported  by  a  pine  crotch.  Amarinta 
jironounced  the  coffee  prime;  and  when  lunch  was 
over  we  launched  an  old  dory  for  the  purpose  of  going 
on  a  voyage.  But  our  plans  were  doomed  to  perish, 
for  no  sooner  did  the  dory  touch  the  lake  than  the 
water  spurted  up  through  a  hundred  holes.  There- 
upon Piscator  cut  a  birch  rod,  produced  his  instru- 
ments of  torture,  and  went  off  to  inveigle  the  hapless 
trout.  Disappearing  among  the  bushes  bordering  the 
stream,  he  was  seen  no  more  until,  in  answer  to  our 
halloos,  he  left  his  rod  and  came  forth  to  go  home, 
having  a  string  of  fish  in  his  hand  for  to-morrow's 
breakfast. 

As  for  the  rest  of  us,  we  lounged  away  the  whole 
afternoon  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  saying,  among 
other  things,  how  fine  it  would  be  to  push  through  the 
dense  underwood  skirting  the  feet  of  Sargent  and 
scale  the  cliffs.  AVe  contented  ourselves,  however, 
with  words. 

It  was  interesting  here  to  note  the  changes  that 
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gradually  took  place  on  the  lake.  As  the  afternoon 
'wore  on  and  tlie  slantmg  shadows  were  developing 
on  the  sides  of  the  Twins,  we  fonnd,  as  was  also  the 
case  when  we  afterwards  climbed  them,  that  they  did 
not  stand  side  by  side,  but  that  one  was  pushed  far  in 
advance  of  the  other,  making  out  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake. 

Towards  six  o'clock  it  began  to  grow  damp  and 
misty,  and'  the  fog  gathered  around  the  Twins,  which 
caused  one  of  the  party  to  suggest  that  they  were 
putting  on  their  cloaks,  preparatory  to  a  general  meet 
of  the  mountains.  So  we  thought  that  we  had  better 
be  going  too.  Therefore,  after  looking  into  the  old 
farm-house,  to  see  a  man  with  only  one  leg,  competing 
with  the  Lowell  looms  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
flannel,  for  weaving  which  he  received  ten  cents  a 
yard,  we  packed  into  our  carriage, — an  open  one, — and 
drove  off.  Soon  we  had  a  pouring  rain,  with  light- 
\  ning  and  thunder,  but  Piscator  drove  up  hill  and 
'down  like  mad,  and  brought  us  to  Bar  Harbor  in  less 
than  two  hours. 

■  The  last  of  the  lakes  to  be  mentioned  is  Eagle 
Eake,  so  called  by  Church,  who  sketched  at  Mount 
Desert  during  a  number  of  summers.  It  stands  higher 
above  the  sea  than  the  other  lakes,  and  is  only  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Bar  Harbor.  The  outlet  is 
found  in  a  depression  of  the  road  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  foot  of  Green   Mountain,  and  will  be  recognized 
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by  the  frame  of  an  old  mill,  which  formei'ly  made  the 
water  do  some  hard  work.  Of  late  years  the  mill 
interests  in  this  region  have  been  in  a  poor  con- 
dition. 

A  short  path  through  the  bushes  brings  us  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  from  whence  the  view  up  to  its  head 
is  unobstructed.  The  lake  in  its  general  characteristics 
is  bright  and  beautifid.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  pos- 
sess the  element  of  grandeur,  under  any  circumstances, 
yet  artists  will  perhajDS  find  that  it  has  more  material 
for  pictures  than  any  other  in  the  island.  It  is  about 
two  miles  long,  and  of  tolerable  openness  at  the  sides, 
while  the  country  towards  the  north  is  sufficient]}^ 
low  to  afford  distant  views  of  the  nearest  mainland. 
On  the  east  side  are  the  flanks  of  Green  Mountain, 
sweeping  gradually  up  towards  the  apex,  and  on  the 
west  is  the  low  ridge  running  north  from  the  sides  of 
the  Twins,  while  still  farther  west  is  seen  the  huge 
form  of  Sargent,  its  bold  peak  towering  upward  to  the 
sky.  At  the  south  end  the  aspect  of  Pemeiic  is  re- 
markably beautiful  and  bold.  Starting  near  the  east 
side  of  the  lake,  its  ridge  runs  diagonally  away  towards 
the  south-east,  the  top  being  sharp  and  rounded  like 
the  edge  of  an  upturned  hatchet.  Without  even  a 
human  being,  the  scene,  especially  when  the  lake  is 
rufiled,  seems  full  of  life.  So  great  is  the  variety, 
that  even  the  solitary  boatman  seldom  feels  alone. 

But  as  regards  boats  the  lakes  of  Mount  Desert  are 
not  particularly  well  provided,  and  it  will  often  be 
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found  necessary  to  employ  some  wretched  hulk,  unless 
careful  provision  is  made  by  an  arrangement  in  ad- 
vance. In  the  account  of  Bubble  Mountain  I  spoke 
of  rowing  up  the  lake,  but  on  another  occasion  I  was 
not  fortunate  in  securing  a  good  boat,  and  Theologicus 
and  myself  were  obliged  to  go  up  to  Pemetic  in  an 
old  leaky  yawl,  bedaubed  wdth  tar,  with  short  pieces 
of  board  for  oars.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  how- 
ever, and  a  light  breeze  from  the  north  favored  us,  so 
that  we  paddled  thoughtlessly  up  the  lake,  not  think- 
ing how  we  should  get  back.  As  w'e  passed  the  cliffs 
in  the  Bubble  ridge,  they  seemed  to  come  forw'ard 
towards  the  water  to  look  down  upon  us,  and  then 
gradually  withdraw  from  sight.  Towards  the  upper 
end  they  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet 
high,  and  crowned  with  plumes  of  pine.  In  one  place 
the  birches  are  so  intermingled  with  the  arbor  vita?, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  go  through  without  a  sharp 
axe.  At  this  end  is  a  number  of  beautiful  sand 
beaches,  on  one  of  which  I  found  the  track  of  deer. 
There  are  plenty  of  lake  trout  to  be  had,  thoufih 
of  other  kinds  of  fish  there  are  none.  I  was  here  told 
of  a  great  water-snake  which  formerly  made  its  habi- 
tation in  the  lake.  The  story  goes,  that  in  a  fire, 
wdiich  burned  the  woods,  he  was  overtaken  and  broiled 
alive.  I  afterwards  found  that  the  story  had  travelled 
as  far  as  Grand  Menan,  and  the  reader  may  be  assured 
that  it  lost  nothing  in  the  passage.  At  that  place  I 
met  a  Lubec  fisherman  formerly  acquainted  with  this 
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island.  lie  was  i^rofoundly  superstitious,  -and  no 
marvel  was  too  great  for  his  faith.  Eve'rything  in  the 
shape  of  a  wonderful  story  was  seized  with  eager- 
ness, and  he  would  dwell  upon  ghosts  with  apparent 
delight.  Th-e  people  of  New  Brunswick  were  just 
then  excited  about  the  sea-serpent  seen  in  Lake  Uto- 
pia, the  accounts  of  which,  together  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  capture,  filled  several  columns  in  the 
public  journals.  For  my  own  part  I  was  sceptical, 
and  all  the  aro^uments  of  our  friend  the  fisherman  did 
not  avail.  Finally,  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  enter  his 
mind,  and  he  broke  as  follows  : 

"  Say,  now,  ain't  3'ou  from  Mount  Desert  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Wall,  they  had  one  there^  any  how." 

"  But  that,  according  to  the  affidavit,  sworn  to  in 
court,  was  seen  fourteen  miles  away  from  the  land." 

"  'Shaw,  that  ain't  it.  You've  come  all  the  way 
from  Mount  Desert  and  ain't  heern  tell  on  'im.  He 
was  n't  in  the  sea.  Now  you  know  that  mighty  pooty 
pond  up  by  Green  Mountain  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  "Wall,  that's  the  place  where  the  sarpint  was. 
He'd  come  right  out  of  the  pond  and  ketch  a  lamb  an' 
eat  'im,  and  they  couldn't  do  nothing,  cos  he  was  so 
big.  But  the  woods  got  afire  and  killed  'im,  and 
when  they  found  'im  there  wus  forty  jints  of  backbone 
a  foot  thick." 

"Ah,"  was  the  somewhat  incredulous  rejoinder. 
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"  Don't  b'lieve  it,  hey  ?  Wall,  then,  Tve  seed  'em  /" 
This  triumphant  declaration,  made  in  a  tone  indi- 
cating the  consciousness  of  victory,  was  accompanied 
by  an  emphatic  slap  on  his  knee  with  a  hand  nearly 
as  broad  as  one  of  his  own  salt  mackerel.  Further- 
more, I  might  see  one  of  these  bones  myself  at  Bass 
Harbor,  on  my  return.  I,  of  course,  promised  so  to 
do,  at  the  same  time  putting  down  the  name  of  the 
possessor  of  this  remarkable  but  neglected  relic,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  gladden  the  heart  of  Storer  or 
Agassiz  for  a  whole  month. 

But  I  forgot  that  Theologicus  and  myself  were  just 
now  on  Eagle  Lake,  that  "  mighty  pooty  pond,"  from 
which  we  did  not  escape  so  easily.  Beaching  the  last 
sand-beach  we  climbed  Pemelic.  On  looking  around 
for  water  to  quench  our  thirst,  we  found  it  was  alto- 
gether unlike  Homer's  Ida,  "  abundant  in  springs," 
and  Avere  forced  to  accept  a  draft  of  lichen  soup  from 
a  crevice  in  the  rock.  While  here  my  mind  recurred 
to  a  passage  in  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  his  tour  to 
the  western  islands  of  Scotland.  Being  at  one  ])lace 
by  ease  and  choice,  and  with  no  immediate  evil  to 
fear,  he  nevertheless  says,  that  "  the  imaginations 
excited  by  an  unknown  and  untravelled  wilderness, 
are  not  such  as  arise  in  the  artificial  solitude  of  parks 
and  gardens, — a  flatteriiig  notion  of  self-sufficiency,  a 
placid  indulgence  of  voluntary  delusions,  a  secure  ex- 
pansion of  the  fancy,  or  a  cool  concentration  of  the 
mental  powers.     The  phantoms  that  haunt  a  desert 
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are  want;  and  misery,  and  da^.^ger;  the  evils  of  derelic- 
tion rush  upon  the  thoughts  ;  man  is  made  unwillingly 
acquainted  with  his  own  weakness,  and  meditation 
shows  him  how  little  he  can  sustain  and  how  little  he 
can  jDcrform."  The  force  of  these  observations  will 
always  be  felt  by  thoughtful  minds  when  climbing 
among  the  slippery  cliffs  that  look  down  in  solemn 
grandeur  upon  the  lakes  of  Mount  Desert,  but  I  hardly 
ao^ree  with  him  about  the  effect  of  such  situations 
upon  the  fancy;  for  the  unwieldy  philosopher,  treading 
like  some  elephant  among  the  rocks  of  Mull,  was 
timid,  and  therefore  not  qualified  to  stand,  in  this 
respect,  as  the  representative  man. 

We  lingered  here  until  the  mountain  peaks  around 
ns  were  burnished  by  the  raj^s  of  the  setting  sun, 
when  we  were  fivored  with  an  unusually  fine  exhi- 
bition in  the  west,  the  rich  golden  glow  being  healthy 
in  its  tone,  and  altogether  unlike  those  green-sick  yel- 
lows which  Bierstadt  sometimes  forces  to  the  jaundice 
point. 

At  the  last  moment  we  began  to  stumble  down  the 
mountain  amid  the  deepening  tw'ilight.  This  task 
occupied  more  than  an  hour.  Finally  we  gained  the 
boat,  bailed  her  out,  and,  having  no  friendly  breeze  to 
carry  us  back,  we  were  obliged  to  use  our  bits  of 
board.  These  would  have  availed  us  nothing,  if  there 
had  been  a  contrary  wind.  As  it  turned  out,  however^ 
we  had  a  beautiful,  calm  starlight  night,  and  were 
able  to  paddle  slowly  down   the  lake.     The   echoes 
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among  the  mountains  on  this  occasion  proved  remark- 
ably fine,  the  sound  of  our  voices  being  retui'ned  from 
all  quarters.  So  we  cheerfully  paddled  on,  only  stop- 
ping occasionally  to  talk  mth  the  hills,  or  to  bail  out 
the  boat  which  leaked  like  a  sieve.  In  the  course  of 
tlie  evening  the  moon  rose  from  behind  a  cloud,  and 
once  looked  out  upon  the  lake.  But  gentle  Luna 
seemed  far  from  pleased  with  the  prospect,  and  with- 
drew her  face. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  we  approached  the 
landing  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  At  a  little  hut  on  the 
shore  of  a  cove,  a  Harvard  student  and  his  friend 
were  passing  the  night,  in  order  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
trout  by  daylight  in  the  morning.  We  heard  them 
singing  college  songs  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  they  had  an  audience.  In  the 
afternoon  they  saw  us  paddling  down  the  lake,  but,  not 
seeing  us  return,  they  concluded  that  we  had  left  our 
boat  and  gone  over  the  mountains.  Unable,  in  the 
darkness,  to  find  the  landing,  we  hailed  them,  and  in 
reply  were  invited  ashore  to  the  shanty,  "  to  take 
something,"  "  some  hot  coffee."  But  our  heavy  yawl 
was  afoul  of  the  sunken  rocks,  and  we  therefore  de- 
clined their  invitation,  and  requested  a  pilot  instead. 
In  a  minute  or  two  their  little  white  boat,  scarcely 
more  than  a  skifl^  shot  out  from  the  dark  cove  like  a 
spectre,  and  after  considerable  trouble  we  were  helped 
in  to  the  only  piece  of  beach  found  here  among  tlie 
■boulders,  and  got  ashore.     Just  then  the  moon   burst 
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out  from  among  tlie  clouds,  flooding  the  pathway 
through  the  woods  with  a  clear  silver  light.  We 
accordingly  bade  our  benefoctors  good  night,  and 
wearily  began  to  plod  the  homeward  way.  At  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bar  Harbor,  we 
met  the  advance  guard  of  an  alarmed  party  coming 
out  to  the  lake  to  search  for  us. 


BEACH     RAMBLES, 

CHAPTER     IX. 

Marine  Life  —  Sea  Wall  —  The  Ovens  —  The  Gregoires 

—  The   Assyrian  —  Schooner   Head  —  Spouting-    Horn 

—  Great  Head  —  Otter  Creek. 

^EACH  rambles  at  Mount  Desert  are  in- 
vested with  unusual  interest,  both  by  the 
splendid  cliffs  and  caves,  and  by  the  im- 
mense tidal  flow,  which  at  the  ebb  lays 
bare  the  rocks  and  flats,  unveiling  a  thousand  secrets 
of  the  sea.  Here  the  naturalist  will  find  that  a  morn- 
ing's walk  is  worth  something.  If  really  in  earnest, 
he  has  only  to  step  into  a  pair  of  long  rubber  boots, 
walk  down  to  the  shore,  and,  staff  in  hand,  follow  the 
receding  waves.  Among  the  rock-pools  and  shallows 
he  will  thus  be  able  to  exploi-e  the  crystal  dwellings 
of  a  large  variety  of  marine  creatures,  and  call  upon, 
at  their  own  homes,  those  marvels  of  ocean  life  that, 
farther  south  on  the  New  England  coast,  might  never 
be  seen  at  all. 

It  is  exceedingly^  interesting  to  inspect  the  huge 
star-fish  and  the  monster  anemone,  whose  outspread 
tentacles  would  fill  a  Derby  hat ;  but,  not  everyone  is 
willing  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  sea-side  Sj^vant^ 
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who  says,  in  the  language  of  Caliban,  "  I  prithee,  let 
me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow."  Most  persons 
prefer  to  keep  tolerably  near  the  high  water  mark. 

One  of  the  most  interestino;  localities  for  a  beach 
ramble  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island  is  at  the 
Sea  AVall,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  geologist's 
shingle  beach.  It  appears  almost  as  if  built  by 
human  hands  for  a  breakwater,  a  purpose  that  it 
indeed  serves ;  and  yet  a  Cyclop  would  be  unequal  to 
tlie  task  accomplished  by  the  waves.  From  the 
Ocean  House,  opposite  the  steamboat  wharf  at  South- 
west Harbor,  to  the  sea  wall,  is  just  a  fair  half-hour's 
walk  b}'^  a  good  road.  On  this  road,  too,  may  be  had 
some  beautiful  views  of  the  entire  mountain  region 
that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  anywhere  on  the  island. 
Still,  as  we  are  supposed  to  be  out  for  a  beach  ramble, 
it  may  prove  as  well  to  cross  the  fields  to  the  shore. 
Here  the  prospect  is  also  fine,  the  entire  eastern  group 
being  in  sight,  while  northward  we  look  up  Somes' 
Sound.  The  entire  walk  around  to  the  Sea  Wall  is 
full  of  interest.  The  way  is  rough  and  liberally 
strewn  with  boulders,  but  the  scene  is  animated,  and 
the  gossip  with  the  fisher-folk  on  the  shore  is  not 
without  profit.  The  afternoon  wdien  I  walked  that 
way  the  weather  was  fine,  the  breeze  mild,  and  only  a 
light  sw^ell  falling  with  a  gentle  lush  upon  the  shore. 
The  most  of  the  boats  had  come  in,  and  the  men  were 
cleaning  fish,  or  mending  their  nets.  Blue-eyed  chil- 
dren were  playing  around  the  beach,  some  still  waiting 
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for  their  fathers  to  come  ashore.  The  fisherman's  life  is 
a  hard  one,  and  his  family  suffer  much  anxiety,  not- 
withstanding their  familiarity  with  the  sea.  I  noticed 
a  young  woman  leading  a  couple  of  children  and  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  beach.  Finally  she  went  and 
sat  on  the  bank,  all  the  while  looking  earnestly  sea- 
ward, straining  her  eyes  to  discover  some  object.  She 
was  waiting  for  her  husband.  Finally  a  well-known 
sail  hove  in  sight  around  Cranberry  Island,  and  came 
gliding  on  towards  the  beach,  assisted  by  a  leeward 
oar.  When  within  hail,  I  heard  her  ask,  ''What  luck, 
John  ?"  The  individual  thus  laconically  addressed, 
and  whose  head  was  surmounted  by  an  old  battered 
"  sou'wester,"  replied  by  going  to  the  sheets  and  haul- 
ing part  way  out  of  the  water  a  huge  halibut  that  he 
was  towing  astern.  The  answer  was  satisfactory,  at 
least  so  said  the  wife's  face ;  and  now,  gentle  reader, 
wish  them  ever  good  luck,  for, 

"  O  well  ma)'^  the  boatie  row, 
And  better  may  she  speed, 
And  muckle  luck  attend  the  boat 
That  wins  the  barnie's  bread." 

As  I  went  on  I  thouo-ht  of  the  fisher-women  of  Venice, 
who  go  to  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  and  sing  a  melody 
until  they  hear  the  voices  of  their  returning  husbands 
chaunting  a  rejDly. 

Coming  around  the  point  upon  the  south  shore,  the 
Sea  Wall  appeared  in  sight,  a  broad  and  high  ridge, 
composed  of  loose   boulders  varying  in   size  from  a 
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loaf  of  bread  to  a  barrel,  with  the  ocean  rolling  in  on 
one  side  and  a  low  meadow  on  the  other.  The  mate- 
rial is  thrown  np  in  great  confusion,  and  persons  nn- 
accustomed  to  such  sights  are  invariably  impressed  by 
its  magnitude.  At  this  point  the  rock  underlying 
the  whole  island  is  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  sea, 
which  breaks  off  large  blocks,  tossing  them  in  the  sitrf 
until  some  cfreat  storm  comes,  when  the  fra2;ments  are 
driven  vcg  beyond  the  ordinary  line  of  operation  to  lie 
at  rest. 

This  place  is  somewhat  celebrated  for  the  fine 
specimens  of  green  feldspar  ustially  obtainable.  The 
mineral  occurs  in  masses  of  various  sizes-,  distributed 
generally  among  the  rocks.  Specimens  are  valued  as 
souvenirs  of  the  island.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  hue,  though 
possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  feld- 
spar. But  notwithstanding  its  friable  nature  it  has 
been  successfully  worked  in  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
ments. This  is  an  excellent  place  to  collect  sea-mosses. 
Opposite  are  the  Cranberry  Islands,  on  one  of  which 
is  seen  a  church  spire.  Dead  Man's  Beach  may  also 
be  seen.  It  is  so  called  for  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 
a  whole  ship's  crew  was  drowned  there  and  buried  in 
one  common  grave.  On  the  Sea  Wall  wiecks  are  not 
infrequent,  and  the  bones  of  one  vessel  were  still 
Ivinff  where  thev  had  been  tossed  above  lno;h  water 
mark.  There  is  little  hope  of  a  ship  that  gets  nipped 
in  tliis  place,  for  she  is  tolerably  sure  of  being  ground 
to  pieces. 
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There  are  other  spots  on  this  part  of  the  island  well 
worthy  of  being  sought  out,  such,  for  instance,  as  Bass 
Harbor  and  the  east  side  of  Clark's  Point.  At  the 
latter  place  a  ramble  may  be  had  along  the  sound. 
Exploring  in  that  vicinity  one  day,  we  found  a  hermit, 
who  has  lived  for  about  ten  years  on  the  point  of  land 
opposite  and  close  by  Fernald's  Point.  He  is  of  the 
same  faith  as  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  founded  their 
Mission  within  a  few  rods  of  his  hut  in  1613,  yet  very 
unlike  them  in  w^orks.  Hearing  by  accident  of  his 
existence,  we  resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit,  exj)ecting  to 
find  one  of  those  venerable  characters  seen  in  old  pic- 
tures, with  flowing  robes,  sandaled  feet,  and  a  snowy 
beard  sweeping  down  his  breast, 

"  Like  Barbaropsa,  wlio  sits  in  his  cave, 
Taciturn,  sombre,  sedate  and  grave." 

But  instead,  he  proved  a  short,  red-faced  individual, 
clad  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  patched,  sordid  trowsers, 
with  the  remnant  of  a  greasy  felt  hat  on  his  head. 
His  house  was  a  mere  hut,  about  twenty  feet  square 
and  eight  feet  high,  the  flat  roof  having  just  enough 
inclination  to  shed  water.  The  only  mode  of  ingress 
was  through  a  latticed  hen-coop,  the  roof  of  which 
was  partially  formed  of  an  old  boat  turned  bottom  up. 
On  invitation,  we  entered  by  this  porch,  and  when  the 
pupils  of  our  eyes  had  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  feeble  light  struggling  in  through  a  single  pane 
of  glass,   the   situation  became  apparent.      Of  floor 
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there  was  none,  save  the  mother  earth.  On  one  side 
was  a  bunk  for  sleeping,  and  in  the  corner  a  bin  for 
potatoes,  with  an  old  broken  stove  in  the  middle.  All 
was  wretched  and  unclean  to  the  last  degree,  yet  he 
seemed  to  feel  very  comfortable.  lie  was  also  in  good 
spirits,  having  just  received  five  dollars  from  an  artist 
for  sitting  for  his  portrait. 

A  glance  into  the  bin  discovered  a  sitting  hen 
spreading  herself,  as  the  hermit  said,  over  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  eggs,  while  in  the  corner  another  vener- 
able fowl  clucked  proudly  in  the  midst  of  fourteen 
offspring  that  had  just  Avalked  out  of  their  shells. 
"When  we  begged  for  a  little  more  light  on  the  subject, 
he  drew  back  a  shingle  slide  underneath  the  pane  of 
glass  and  revealed  a  hole  which  he  said  was  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  cat.  Looking  into  a  corner  the 
eyes  of  Felis  appeared  flashing  in  the  twilight  like  a 
couple  of  balls  of  green  fire.  Getting  out  again  we 
sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  listened  to  the  hermit  as  he 
told  his  manner  of  life,  passed  so  democratically  in  his 
dnigy  den  with  his  chickens  and  cat.  He  was  weary 
of  the  world,  and  liked  to  be  with  himself.  His  sum- 
mer work  secured  the  winter's  simple  fare.  What 
wood  he  wanted  the  sympathizing  waves  tossed  up 
at  his  door,  and  as  for  candle  he  had  none.  The 
long  evenings  were  specially  consecrate  to  meditation, 
spiritual  songs  and  prayer.  All  this  was  for  the  good 
of  his  soul. 

Amarinta  hinted  that  cleanliness  was  next  to  godli- 
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ness,  which  sentiment  gave  this  disciple  of  St.  Francis 
so  little  concern,  that  it  was  followed  up  with  a  point- 
ed homily  on  dirt.  For  this  likewise  the  holy  man 
did  not  seem  to  care  either,  and  when  bringing  some 
water  he  still  had  the  courage  to  present  a  cup  which 
Amarinta  vainly  turned  around  once  and  again  in  the 
endeavor  to  find  the  clean  side. 

In  striking  contrast  with  his  hut  and  per§on  was 
his  "garden,"  yclept  a  potato  patch,  without  weeds, 
faultlessly  neat,  inclosed  by  a  brushwood  fence,  and 
extending  to  the  edge  of  the  beach.  From  ihence  he 
volunteered  to  bring  Amarinta  a  ''  nosegay,"  but 
•finally  presented  only  a  sprig  of  mint,  of  which  he 
planted  a  little  for  "  sickness."  Aureole,  who  is  a 
judge,  afterwards  vowed  it  was  for  juleps,  and  cited  in 
proof  the  hermit's  red  nose.  We  bade  the  hermit  of 
Mount  Desert  good  day,  persuaded  that  we  had  at 
least  found  a  character. 

Still,  the  great  beach  rambles  are  to  be  had  on  the 
east  and  south-east  sides  of  the  island.  Ear  Plarbor 
must  be  the  starting-point  for  all  those  localities.  To 
reach  Bar  Harbor  by  land  from  South-west  Harbor, 
we  first  drive  to  Somesville,  and  then,  turning  the 
head  of  the  Sound,  continut^  on  eight  miles  farther. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  the  road  is  hilly, 
and  in  some  places  exceedingly  steep.  The  views 
gained  on  the  road,  however,  are  fine.  One  sight 
alone,  the  mountains  seen  from  the  Saddle  of  Sargent, 
three  miles  from  Bar  Harbor,  will  repay  the  journey. 
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The  village  of  Bar  Harbor,  concerning  wliicli  notli- 
ing  in  particular  has  yet  been  said,  is  beautifully 
situated  within  a  short  walk  of  the  beach,  and  close  to 
Newport  and  Green  Mountains — here  our  ever-pres- 
ent companions.  In  front  are  the  Porcupine  Islands, 
lying  in  the  mouth  of  Frenchman's  Bay,  and  beyond 
are  the  Goldsborough  Hills.  The  prospect  is  not 
altogether  unlike  that  found  in  some  places  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Winnepesauke,  and  we  do  not  always 
realize  that  we  are  looking  upon  salt  water,  until  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  some  craft  peculiar  to  the  sea. 

A  beach  extends  along  the  front  of  the  village  on 
both  sides  of  the  landing.  Here  is  fine  bathing  for 
those  who  like  the  cool  temperature  of  the  w^ater, 
while  the  geologist  will  be  delighted  by  the  glacial 
marks  deeply  cut  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks.  , 

Bar  Island  is  the  nearest  of  the  Porcupine  group, 
and  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours  the  narrow  strip 
of  sand  connecting  it  with  the  main  is  uncovered,  as 
if  for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  who  can  thus,  like 
the  Israelites,  walk  dry-shod  through  the  sea. 

This  place  will  be  visited  first  by  those  who  are 
resolutely  bent  on  seeing  the  whole  island;  afterwards 
the  ''Ovens"  claim  attention. 

The  Ovens  are  situated  about  six  or  seven  miles 
northward,  and  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  go  the 
whole  way  following  the  line  of  the  beach,  on  account 
of  the  difRculties  that  are  met,  and  the  projecting 
points  of  land  that  double  the  distance.     Going  by  the 
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beach  it  will  be  best  to  make  Hull's  Cove — two  miles 
— the  first  point,  taking  Duck  Brook  Cove  on  the  way. 
At  high  water  a  part  of  the  Vv'ay  must  be  travelled 
along  the  rocl^s.  In  some  places  they  are  quite  high 
and  fringed  with  trees. 

Hull's  Cove  is  a  very  pretty  place,  shaped  like  a 
horse-shoe,  and  has  a  sandy  beach.  There  are  only  a 
few  houses.  It  was  named  after  a  brother  of  the 
General  Hull  who  was  not  shot  for  his  cowardice  at 
Detroit,  as  the  court  decreed.  Here  dwelt  Madame 
Marie  Therese  de  Gre^oire,  a  descendant  of  De  la 
Motte  Condillac.^ 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1 G88  the  king  of  France 
gave  to  Condiltac  a  large  tract  of  land  on  ^the  main, 
together  with  the  Island  of  Mount  Desert,  of  which 
he  too.k  nominal  possession,  and  executed  several 
papers,  in  which  he  styled  himself  "  Lord  of  Donaquee 

(1)  —  In  the  petition  of  Madame  Gregoire,  her  grandfather's  name 
is  spelled  Condillac.  Elsewhere  lie  appears  as  "  Antoiue  do  la  Motho 
Cadillac,  Lord  of  Bonaguat  and  Mount  desert  in  Maine."  He  was  a 
native  of  Caecony.  In  the  Paris  Document  (N.  York  Col.  Doc,  Vol. 
ix.  p.  o9i,)  ho  is  spoken  of,  under  date  of  1694,  as  "  Sicur  Delamotte- 
Cadillac,  Captain  of  a  detachment  of  Marines,  a  man  of  very  distin- 
guished merit."  In  1G94— 7,  he  commanded  at  Michilimakinac.  In 
1701  he  established  Fort  Ponchartrain,  Detroit,  remaining  with  his 
wife  until  1706.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Quebec.  Jn  1712  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Louisiana.  In  company  with  de  Crozct, 
he  controlled  (he  trade  and  opened  a  silver  mine.  He  returned  to 
France,  March  9,  1717;  and  it  is  said  by  du  Pratz  [Histoire  <le  la 
ZoitJsifflna,  Vol,  i.  p.  23,)  that  lie  died  within  two  years  afterwards. 
He  is  identified  with  the  early  history  of  live  or  six  States.  The  Paris 
Documents,  (N.  York  Col.  Doc,  Vol.  ix.  p.  440)  say  that  ho  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  New  England  coast;  but  his  connection  with 
Mount  Desert  was  nominal. 
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and  Mount  Desert."  Donaqiiee  was  tlie  Indian  name 
of  Union  River,  which  empties  into  Bhie  Hill  Bay. 
And  in  November  of  178G,  Madame  Marie  Therese 
de  Gregoire,  in  company  with  her  husband,  Bar- 
thelemy  de  Gregoire,  landed  in  this  country  from 
France,  and  appeared  before  the  General  Court  at 
Boston,  petitioning  for  the  confirmation  of  her  right, 
as  the  granddaughter  of  Condillac.  In  this  course 
she  was  encouraged  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  La  Fayette, 
and  others.  The  court  heard  and  granted  her  plea, 
July  6,  1787,  and  afterwards,  by  a  special  act,  natu- 
"  ralized  Madame  and  her  husband,  together  with  their 
children,  Pierre,  Nicholas  and  Marie. 

In  1762  the  General  Court  had  granted  the  island 
to  Governor  Bernard,  and  the  king  had  sanctioned 
the  act,  but  his  course  during  the  revolution  was  ob- 
noxious, and  the  island  was  forfeited.  June  23,  1785, 
the  court  had  also  granted  one-half  of  the  island  to 
Sir  John  Bernard,  who  had  been  friendly  to  the  patri- 
ots ;  and  the  following  December  he  agreed  to  pay 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  other  half, 
but  the  contract  was  ultimately  relinquished,  and  thus 
the  Grewires,  as  stated,  obtained  their  ritrhts.  The 
vote,  however,  was  intended  to  be  a  compliment  to 
France,  "  to  cultivate  a  mutual  confidence  and  union 
between  the  subjects  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
and  the  citizens  of  this  State.^ 

(1)  — See  Resolves  of  Mass..  Vol.  v.  pp.  32, 131, 1789;  Laws  ofilass., 
Vol.  i,  p.  652, 1787;    Papers  Araer.  Statistical  Society,  Vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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Madame  Gregoire  thus  came  into  possession  of 
about  sixty  thousand  acres,  embracing  j^arts  of  the 
main  land,  and  the  entire  island,  except  where  already 
occupied  by  actual  settlers. 

On  their  advent  at  Mount  Desert  they  began  to  sell 
off  the  land  at  a  dollar  an  acre,  but  they  do  not  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  in  very  affluent  circum- 
stances. An  old  man  at  work  in  a  field  told  me  that 
he  knew  them  well,  and  remembered  the  circumstan- 
ces attending  their  death.  Monsieur  died  first,  after 
which  Madame  lived  three  years  in  the  famil}^  of  the 
liulls,  who  occupied  a  house  that  stood  on  the  site  of" 
the  present  brick  one  near  the  shore.  After  her  death 
a  belt  full  of  gold  was  found  on  her  body.  About 
three-foui'tlis  of  a  mile  back  from  the  beach,  the  cellar 
of  the  Gregoire  house  is  pointed  out.  Here,  with 
their  sea-side  neighbors  they  lived  a  secluded  life, 
dwelling  upon  the  great  memories  of  regal  France. 
The  old  man,  above  referred  to,  said  that  they  were 
occasionally  visited  by  a  Fi-ench  Friar  ;  and  that  when 
Monsieur  left  home  he  usually  went  to  lay  in  an  equal 
stock  of  rum  and  molasses.  Not,  however,  that  he 
loved  the  sparkling  vintages  of  Languedoc  less,  but 
Santa  Cruz  more.  And  too  many  of  our  sea-side 
friends  are  still  o^'ermatched  by  the  same  infirmity. 
At  least  the  smugglers  say  so.  At  the  cove,  the  anti- 
quarian may  give  half  an  hour  to  digging  among  the 
Indian  shell  heaps,  where  perhaps  he  may  find  a  stone 
hatchet. 
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Here  it  is  best  to  leave  the  beach  and  follow  the 
road  until  the  burying  ground  is  passed,  and  then 
strike  across  the  lields  of  Point  Levi  to  Saulsbury 
Cove.  In  going  this  way  it  will  prove  interesting  to 
visit  the  graves  of  the  Gregoires,  found  just  outside 
of  the  burying-ground,  at  the  south-east  corner.  We 
may  rest  assured  that  the  Roman  faith  of  the  Gre- 
goires had  nothing  to  do  with  this  exclusion.  The 
grounds  were  laid  out  long  after  the  Gregoires  died, 
and,  there  being  no  monument,  the  graves  Avere 
probably  overlooked  when  the  fence  was  put  up.  The 
interest  that  has  been  felt  of  late  years  in  everj^thing 
relating  to  Mount  Desert  has  brought  many  visitors 
to  the  spot,  now  marked  only  by  rude  stones,  but 
which,  if  we  regard  the  interests  of  history  alone, 
should  at  least  be  covered  by  a  suitable  monument. 

The  walk  across  Point  Levi  in  a  pleasant  day  is 
perfectly  lovely.  The  woods  and  the  fields  are  of  the 
finest,  while  w^itli  what  shall  we  compare  the  blue 
waters  of  Frenchman's  Bay  ?  The  day  w^e  w^ent  to 
the  Ovens  the  haymakers  were  at  work,  and  the  new- 
mown  grass  vied  with  the  wild  rose  in  delicious  per- 
fume, while  the  little  folk  we  had  along  with  us  vied 
with  one  another  in  blackening  their  mouths  with 
the  ripe  berries,  afterwards  j:iattering  dowui  to  the 
cove,  bearing  long  branches  loaded  with  the  fruit,  like 
victorious  palms. 

Here  we  found  our  boatmen,  who  had  come  around 
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the  point  to  meet  us  and  carry  us  on  by  water,  about 
two  miles  farther  to  the  Ovens. 

In  going  thither,  always  plan  so  as  to  reach  the 
ground,  two  hours  after  the  ebb.  The  Ovens  are 
nothing  less  than  some  fine  caves  in  the  cliffs  which, 
being  formed  of  a  sort  of  porphyritic  rock,  is  easily 
disintegrated  by  the  frost  and  waves.  The  result  is 
quite  imposing.  When  the  tide  is  part  way  down,  a 
boat  can  be  rowed  under  the  largest.  At  low  w^ater 
a  clean,  beautiful  pebbly  beach  is  stretched  along  in 
front.  The  roofs  and  sides  of  the  Ovens,  when  drip- 
ping with  brine,  present  a  variety  of  rich  colors,  com- 
bining with  the  rare  lustre  of  the  feldspar.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  weather  is  also  slowly  decomposing  the 
surface  of  the  rock  all  around  on  the  top  of  the  Ovens. 
A  break  in  the  clitfs  affords  a  shelter  for  boats,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  place  easy  of  ascent.  Here  come 
pic-nic  parties  innumerable. 

South  of  the  Ovens  the  cliffs  are  high  and  perpen- 
dicular. In  a  projecting  spur  is  a  long  passage, 
through  which  it  is  deemed  proper  to  pass.  Some 
call  it  Via  3fala,  yet  most  persons  are  content  to 
know^  it  as  The  Hole  in  the  Rock.  Half-way  up  the 
cliff'  the  harebells  bloom  in  security,  and  here  and 
there  a  miniature  pine  grows  green  in  some  rift. 

A  pleasant  day  here  is  always  short,  and  the  ro.v 
back  enables  one  to  gain  fresh  views  of  the  whole  re- 
gion that  has  been  travelled  on  foot. 

The  next  ramble  should  be  southward  to  Cromwe.rs 
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Cove  and  the  Assyrian's  Head.  Tlie  distance  by 
the  sliore  is  perhaps  a  long  mile,  thougli  by  the 
road  less.  Starting  from  the  steamboat  landing,  at 
low  tide  the  whole  distance  can  be  done  below  high- 
water  mark.  Those  interested  in  collecting  pebbles 
will  find  some  good  ones,  thongh  there  is  nothing  rare. 
Oj^posice  Mr.  Hardy's  handsome  cottage  is  an  ic-olated 
rock.  Every  one  must  climb  this,  because,  forsooth, 
it  is  Pulpit  Rock.  In  some  great  cathedral,  it  would 
serve  a  good  turn  for  the  preacher.  All  along  in  this 
vicinity  the  schisty  rocks  are  splitting  up,  showing 
signs  of  stratification,  while  huge  boulders,  brought 
hither  by  the  Pre- Adamite  drift,  are  seen  struggling 
with  the  noisy  surf.  This  ramble  affords  a  fine  view 
of  the  cliffs  in  one  of  the  Porcupine  Islands  known 
as  Wheeler's.  The  reason  for  the  name  now  also 
appears,  which  is  found  in  their  resemblance  to  the 
back  of  the  animal  bearinij  that  name.  The  likeness 
is  not  so  apparent  as  formerly,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  lost  so  many  of  their  dead  trees,  which 
once  stood  as  thick  the  quills  of  the  "  fretful  por- 
cupine." 

At  CromwelFs  Cove  there  are  fine  studies  in  rock, 
but  here  on  the  shore  farther  progress  is  impossible, 
the  beach  running  down  under  the  sea,  which  rolls 
in  against  a  perpendicular  wall.  Getting  at  the  right 
angle,  a  rock-man  will  readily  be  discovered,  sitting  on 
a  pedestal  half-way  up  the  cliff.  The  j^eculiar  cast  of 
the  features  led  to  the  name  of  ''  The  Assyrian."    He 
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only  needs  a  little  more  strength  in  his  nose  to  appear 
a  model  man. 

.Near  the  Assyrian  is  a  fine  rift,  forming  a  sort  of 
cave,  into  which  the  sea  squeezes  itself  with  no  little 
force  and  noise.  An  ascending  path  runs  along  the 
edge  of  the  clifis  among  the  trees,  affording  an  out- 
look upon  the  boiling  waters  belo'.v. 

This  ramble  will  consume  a  whole  mornhig,  and,  in 
returning  by  the  road,  a  turn  through  the  fields  near 
the  Connor  farm-house   will   atlbrd   a  glimpse  of  the 
"  Footprint "  in  a  fock,     T  first  heard  of  this  through 
the  medium  of  a  magazine  callcil   The   Maine  Light, 
whicli  lived  through  one  number  and    then  went  out 
in  darkness.     The  editor,  in  setting  forth  the   attrac- 
tions  of   JNIount     Desert,    speaks    of  impressions   of 
human  feet  found  in  the  rocks  here  and   in  the  neigli- 
boring    isles.      An     inrpury    among    the    inhabitants 
brought  this   to   liolit.     It  has   loni]^  been   known  as 
the  Indian's  Foot.     It  is  about  fourteen   inches  long 
and  two  deep,  presenting  what  appears  to  be  the  im- 
press   of    a    very    tolerable    foot.       It   is,    no    doubt, 
nothiuii;  more  than  a  verv  curious  fracture  in  a  meta- 
morphic    rock.      Persons    passing   that   way   will  of 
course  go  and  see  it.     The  children  of  the  ilk  will  be 
glad  to  earn  a  dime  in  pointing  out  the  exact  spot. 

In  crossing  the  fields  from  the  Indian's  Foot  to  the 
road,  that  somewhat  rare  flower,  the  purple  orcliis, 
may  be  found  on  a  piece  of  lowland.  It  is  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  the  reader  will  remember,  from  the  fact 
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that  Darwin  bi'ings  it  in  to  lielp  his  theory  of  Original 
Selection,  by  proving  the  fructification  of  the  orchis 
by  insects. 

Next  in  order  is  Schooner  Head,  three  miles  beyond 
the  Assyrian.  This  must  be  reached  by  the  road,  as 
between  these  two  points  there  is  an  unbroken  granite 
wall  rising  up  straight  from  the  sea.  The  walk  to 
Schooner  Head,  like  all  these  walks,  abounds  with 
interest.  It  I'uns  along  the  eastern  side  of  Newport 
Mountain,  whose  hoary  cliiis  look  down  in  snch  sol- 
emn grandeur,  and  comes  ont  through  a  fine  grove  of 
birches  to  the  head  of  a  cove.  Schooner  Head  is  a 
noble  cliff  close  by  the  entrance  of  this  cove.  It  is 
probably  not  so  high  as  the  next  headland  northward, 
but  all  things  combine  to  make  it  more  attractive.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  on  its  sea-face  there 
is  a  mass  of  white  rock  which,  when  viewed  at  the 
proper  distance,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  small 
schooner.  Indeed,  there  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  war 
cf  1812  a  British  frigate  sailing  by,  ran  in  and  fired 
upon  it,  the  captain  thinking  it  was  an  American  vessel. 
This  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  for  one  day  when  approach- 
ing the  coast  in  a  steamer,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  that  "little  vessel  sailinjj  so  close  to  the  cliffs." 
This  was  at  least  a  very  good  vindication  of  the  name. 

Here  is  to  be  found  what  is  known  as  the  Spouting 
Horn.  It  is  a  broad  chasm  in  the  cliff  opening  part 
w\ay  dow'n  to  the  water  on  the  east,  with  a  low  arch- 
way on  the  south  side  at  the  bottom  communicating 
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with  the  sea..  At  low  water  there  is  a  slippery  and 
dangerous  descent  to  the  arch,  through  which  it  is 
]30ssible  to  pass,  and  then  climb  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
escaping  from  this  horrible  place  at  the  top.  AVhen 
the  tide  is  rising,  the  waves  drive  in  through  the  arch, 
with  great  fury  ;  and  in  severe  storms  the  force  is 
such  as  to  send  up  the  water  above  the  mouth,  spout- 
ing like  an  Icelandic  geyser. 

This  is  a  place  where  in  climbing  every  one  should 
move  with  the  greatest  caution ;  for  woe  to  the  hapless 
wight  who  slips  wh'^n  crawling  through  the  dark  and 
slimy  arch.  The  boiling  surf  will  suck  him  down  into 
depths  from  whence  he  would  never  rise.  The  climb 
has  its  grim  attractions,  and  young  ladies  even  some- 
times go  throngh  the  Horn  ;  yet  most  persons  con- 
clude that  it  is  better  to  keep  in  a  safe  seat  and  watch 
the  billowy  sea. 

A  line  day  is  generally  given  to  these  rambles,  but 
stormy  weather  is  the  best.  At  such  times  there  is  a 
wierd  attraction  about  the  sea-side.  Button  up  your 
rubber  coat,  therefore,  to  the  chin,  tie  on  a  tarpaulin, 
and  go  fortli  witli  your  staM',  breasting  the  storm. 
The  investment  will  be  found  to  pay.  The  lush  of 
gently-ialling  WRves  is  line,  but  what  is  this  compai'ed 
with  the  sea  in  a  storm,  telling  its  angry  thougtit  to 
these  mighty  clins,  and  })ouriiig  all  its  wrath  against 
their  granite  sides  ?  The  memory  of  sach  a  day  is 
enduring.  Many  an  odd  character  is  also  met  in  these 
di-iviug  storms.     Whichever  Vvay  the  gale  may  come 
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it  ahvays  sends  such  to  the  shore.  Besides,  there  is 
ever  <a  chance  of  a  wreck,  or  at  least  of  a  hair-breadth 
escape.  How  fine  is  the  spectacle  of  a  ship  struggling 
on  a  lee  shore,  and  how  terrible  when  it  becomes 
a;)parent  that  Death  is  on  board.  Sometimes  one  may 
lend  a  helping  hand,  while  often  he  finds  himself  in 
need  of  aid. 

In  the  cove  the  fishermen  have  their  boat-houses, 
and  from  thence  that  go  forth  to  set  their  nets  and 
trawls.  At  one  of  their  huts  was  a  shark's  back-bone 
fourteen  feet  lons^,  drviuij  in  the  sun.  Passino-  around 
this  place,  along  southward  of  the  cove,  we  come 
to  the  Mermaid's  Cave,  an  enormous  den  formed  by 
projecting  ledges.  Two  or  three  hundred  persons 
co;ild  here  find  room.  At  high  water  the  waves  go 
thunderinij  in  to  its  farthest  recess.  It  is  the  truest 
cave  on  the  island,  and  besides  it  contains  the  finest 
aquarium  mortal  ever  beheld.  Here  is  a  wealth  of 
anemones  that  Cra?sus  and  Dives  could  not  buy. 
TJiey  appear  in  ail  the  richest  hues  in  their  rock-pool 
l^arlors,  floored  with  a  hard,  limy  substance,  in  color 
a  delicate  pink.  Transferred  to  New  York,  it  would 
prove  of  fabulous  value.  But  this  an  institution  that 
cannot  flourish  in  the  full  light  of  day.  It  prospers 
best  in  the  shady  '•  caves  and  womby  vaultages." 
Near  the  edge  of  the  cave,  where  the  sunlight  strikes, 
the  pools  were  without  an  inhabitant;  yet  where  the 
light  was  properly  adapted,  the  colony  was  numerous. 
Here  these  exquisite  c/eatures,  reseml)ling  some  rare 
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flower,  live  and  die  without  moving  from  the  spot 
to  which  they  are  attached.  They  do  not  seem  to 
know  any  fear,  and  are  as  willing  to  be  fed  as  a 
chicken,  though  when  you  put  your  finger  in  their 
cup-like  mouths,  they  will  ftisten  upon  it  with  their 
tentacles.  Their  homes  are  exquisitely  fitted  up  v/ith 
a  variety  of  delicately-fronded  moss  of  all  colors,  with 
sea  lettuce  and  pale  green  sponge. 

It  would  prove  unfortunate,  however,  to  be  caught 
here  by  the  tide  ;  and  at  the  flood,  as  the  waves  come 
rolling  towards  the  entrance,  the}^  often  give  a  start, 
those  who  likened  the  cave  to  the  home  of  Polyphe- 
mus now  thinking  that  they 

"  See  Cyclops  stalk  from  rock  I0  rock, 
And  tremble  at  their  footsteps'  shock." 

Accordingly  they  leave  its  splendid  jiools  and  get  out 
as  fast  as  possible. 

Our  next  I'amble  is  to  Great  Head,  the  finest 
headland  on  the  island,  and  the  highest,  it  has  been 
said,  between  Cape  Cod  and  New  Brunswick.  It  lies 
a  short  mile  beyond  Schooner  Head,  and  is  reached 
by  the  same  road.  Approaching  the  Head,  we  have  a 
fine  view  of  Newport's  southern  end  descending  to 
plunge  into  the  sea.  High  up  on  the  ledges  are  the 
nibbling  sheep,  foraging  among  the  closely-cropped 
grass.  Reaching  the  farm-house,  most  persons  here 
leave  their  carriages,  though  the  road  extends  some 
distance  farther  into  the  woods.    The  way  is  perfectly 
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plain.  The  left-hand  track  leads  by  a  gradual  ascent 
directly  to  the  Head.  The  woods  are  here  and  there 
largely  sprinkled  with  fine  old  birches.  Arriving  at 
the  highest  point,  a  view  is  had  far  and  wide  of  the 
grand  old  ocean,  while  landward  rise  the  mountains. 

This  whole  peninsula  recently  became  the  property 
of  a  Philadelphia  family  that  has  a  taste  for  landed 
trifles.  Among  their  effects,  it  is  said,  is  an  islet  in 
Lake  Superior,  and  a  snow-peak  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 
But  Great  Head  need  not  feel  ashamed  of  itself  in 
any  company. 

In  one  place  there  is  a  rough  and  steep  descent 
nearly  to  the  water,  while  in  another  a  sheer  wall 
leans  forward,  threateningly,  over  the  sea.  By  de- 
scending the  former  a  fine  view  of  the  face  of  the  cliff 
is  had  ;  while  a  little  way  west,  just  below  the  gulch 
sprinkled  with  white  rocks,  is  a  cyclopean  den  called 
Stag  Cave,  from  the  resemblance  to  a  stag  which  the 
imagination  may  easily  conjure  up  when  looking 
steadily  upon  some  intrusions  of  milky  quartz  in  the 
side  of  the  wall. 

Visitors  are  fond  of  coming  to  Great  Head  again 
and  again  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  sauntering  from 
point  to  point,  catching  each  new  expression  of  the 
cliifs  ;  or,  book  in  hand,  bestowing  themselves  under 
some  convenient  rock,  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  stereo- 
typed page  and  the  other  on  the  changeful  deep. 

Another  fine  ramble  is  to  Otter  Creek  Cliffs  on  the 
ocean  side  of  the  tongue   of  land  which  makes  the 
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creek.  The  otter  formerly  abounded  there,  and  hence 
the  name.  A  sej^arate  journey  can  be  made  to  th^'s 
place  by  the  way  of  Echo  Notch,  or  else  when  at 
Great  Head  it  may  be  reached  by  crossmg  the  sandy 
beach  on  the  west  side.  The  specialty  at  Otter  Creek 
is  the  cliffs,  which  are  high,  rugged  and  fine.  There 
is  moreover  a  cave  called  Thunder  Cave.  Following 
these  cliffs  down  to  the  end,  the  creek  may  be  crossed 
in  a  boat,  and  then  come  fresh  beach  rambles  to 
North-east  Harbor  and  the  mouth  of  Somes'  Sound, 
out  of  which,  Agassiz  says,  when  ]Mount  Desert  was 
''  a  miniature  Spitzbergen,"  the  "  colossal  icebergs " 
floated  off  into  the  Atlantic,  "  as  they  do  now-a-days 
from  Magdelena  Bay." 

Having  reached  this  point  in  beach  rambling  it  will 
perhaps  hardly  be  profitable  to  return  by  the  same 
route.  It  will  be  better  to  take  the  North-east  Har- 
bor road  to  Somesville,  and  thence,  by  the  Mount 
Desert  road  return  home. 


FRENCHMAN'S     BAY. 


CHAPTER     X 


D'AuBRi  —  The    Pillars    of    Hercules  —  Boating  —  The 
Islands  —  Shell-Heaps  —  Antiquities  —  Moose. 

HENCHMAN'S  Bay  might  perhaps  be 
easily  disposed  of,  by  saying  that  here 
there  is  no  Frenchman's  Bay;  and  yet  this 
would  hardly  prove  a  just  joroceeding. 
Besides,  a  multitude  of  witnesses  who  have  loitered  on 
its  margin  and  tossed  on  its  waves  would  rise  up  and 
declare  me  an  imposter  ;  yet,  soft  and  fair,  gentle 
Mount  Deserter,  for  there  is  nevertheless  somewhat  to 
say. 

The  common  story  runs,  as  Williamson  reports  it 
in-  his  History  of  Maine,  that  the  name  of  French- 
man's Bay  was  given  to  these  waters,  for  the  reason 
that  a  French  ecclesiastic,  Nicholas  d'Aubri,  was  lost 
here  on  an  island.  He  refers  to  Sullivan,  who  tells 
the  story  with  the  important  difference  that  he  locates 
the  scene  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
which  Champlain  says  was  named  Frenchman's  Bay 
by  De  Monts,  though  not  on  account  of  d'Aubri's 
adventure.     This  happened   on   Long  Island,  on  the 
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east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  At  a^  somewhat  early- 
date  the  original  name  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of.  It  was  afterwards  revived,  and  applied  to  the 
wrong  place,  the   story   of  d'Aiibri  being  imported  to 


(1)  —  Williamson,  in  bis  confused  statement,  refers  for  an  authority 
to  Sullivan,  and  Sullivan  refers  to  Abbe  Iiaynal  and  Cartier,  neither 
ot  whom  say  anything  about  it.  The  Abbe  (Vol.  V.  p.  344,  Eng.  Ed. 
1798)  simply  mentions  the  fact  that  the  present  Bav  of  Fundy  -vvas  first 
called  Frenchman's  Bay.  In  truth  thei  c  is  no  authority  for  the  notion 
that  the  bay  received  its  name  from  the  adventure  ol  d'Aubri.  C'ham- 
p'ain  in  his  Voyages  (Paris  Ed.  1613,  pp.  13,  19)  distinctly  says  that 
the  bay  was  named  by  De  Monts.  He  briefly  mentions  the  affair  of 
d'Aubri,  but  his  language,  as  in  the  ca?e  of  Lescarbot,  shows  that  the 
bay  was  known  as  "  la  grande  haye  Francoise,"  before  the  adven- 
ture took  place.  The  account  of  d'Aubri  has  been  so  poorly  stated, 
that  it  may  be  well  here  to  give  the  version  of  Loscarbot,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Erondelle,  whose  translation  is  now  so  rare: 

"  Ilauing  soiorned  there  some  12  or  13  daics,  a  strange  accident 
hapned,  such  as  I  will  tell  you.  There  was  a  certain  [Roman]  Church- 
man of  a  good  familie  in  Paris,  that  bad  a  desire  to  pcrforme  the 
voyage  with  il/o«sie«7' Z)e  iJ/o?i/s,  and  that  against  the  liking  of  his 
friends,  who  sent  expressly  to  Uonfleur  to  diuert  him  therof,  and  to 
bring  him  backe  to  Paris.  The  Ships  lying  at  anker  in  the  said  Baye 
of /SaiH^  il/ar/e,  he  put  him?C)f  in  company  with  some  that  went  to 
sport  themselucs  in  the  woods.  It  came  to  passe  that  hauing  staled  to 
drinke  at  abrooke,  bee  lorgat  there  his  sword  and  followed  on  his 
way  with  his  companie:  which  Avhcn  hee  percciued  hee  returned 
backe  to  seeke  it :  but  hauing  found  it,  forgetful  from  what  part  he 
came,  and  not  considering  whether  he  should  go  East  or  West,  or  oth- 
erwise (for  there  was  no  path)  he  took  his  way  quite  contrarie,  turn- 
ing hi?  backe  from  his  companie,  and  so  long  traue'led  that  he  found 
himsclfc  at  the  seashonre,  where  no  ships  were  to  bo  seen  (for  they 
were  at  the  other  side  of  a  nooke  of  land  farre  reaching  into  the  sea), 
he  imagined  ho  was  forsaken,  and  began  to  bewailo  his  fortune  vpou 
a  rocke.  'J'he  night  being  come,  cuery  one  being  retired,  he  is  found 
wanting:  hee  was  asked  for  of  those  who  bad  beenc  in  the  woods, 
they  report  in  what  manor  he  departed  from  them,  and  that  since 
they  had  no  ncwes  of  him.    Whereupon  a  Protestant  was  charged  to 
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Mount  Desert  at  the  same  time.  We  mio;ht  therefore 
be  excused  for  saying  that  here  there  is,  properly,  no 
such  thing  as  Frenchman's  Bay.  "  Mount  Desert 
Bay"  would  perhaps  be  a  more  fitting  name.  The 
statement   of   Sullivan  that   "  there   were,  anciently, 


hauc  killed  bim,  because  they  quarrelled  some  times  for  matters  of 
Iieligion.  Finally,  they  sounded  a  trumpet  throu  the  forest,  they 
shot  off  the  Canon  diners  times,  but  in  vaine:  for  the  roaring  of  the 
Sea,  stronger  than  all  that,  did  expell  backe  the  sound  of  the  said 
Canons  and  trumpets.  Two,  three  and  foure  daics  passe,  he  appear- 
eth  not.  In  the  meaue  while  the  time  hastens  to  depart,  so  hauing 
taried  so  long  that  he  was  then  held  for  dead,  they  weighed  ankers  to 
go  further,  and  to  see  the  depth  of  a  bay  that  hath  some  40  leagues 
lengta,  and  14  (yea  IS)  of  bredth,  which  Avas  named  La  Baye  Fran- 
coise,  or  the  French  Baye." 

Thus  the  poor  wretch  was  abandoned  to  his  fate,  and  finally  the 
ships  went  to  St.  Croix  and  prepared  to  spend  the  winter.  But  in 
the  meanwhile  Champlain  was  "  sent  backe  to  the  Bay  of  Saint  Mary 
with  a  Mine-finder  that  had  been  carried  thither  for  to  get  some 
mines  of  siiuer  and  Iron."  And  it  is  related  that  as  they  crossed  fht> 
"  French  Baie,  they  entred  into  the  said  Baie  of  Saint  Marie,  by  a  nar- 
row strait  or  passage,  which  is  between  the  laud  of  I'ort  Iloyal  and 
an  Island  called  the  Long  Isle :  where  after  some  abode  the  said  Auhri 
[the  lost  man]  perceaved  them  and  began  with  a  feeble  voice  to  call 
as  loud  as  he  could  ;  and  for  to  help  his  voice  he  advised  himself  to 
doe  as  Ariadne  did  heretofore  to  Theseus, 

Candidaque  imposui  longce  velamina  Virgce, 
Scilicet  oblitos  admonitur  a  mei. 

For  he  put  his  handkercher,  and  his  hat  on  a  staucs  end,  which  made 
him  better  to  be  kiiowcn.  For  as  one  of  them  heard  the  voice,  and 
asked  the  rest  of  the  companie,  if  it  might  be  the  said  Monsieur  Auhri 
they  mocked  &  laughed  at  it.  Bvt  after  they  had  spied  the  mouing 
of  the  handkercher  and  of  the  hat,  then  they  began  to  think  that  it 
might  be  hee.  And  coming  neere,  they  knew  perfectly  it  was  him- 
selfe,  and  tooke  him  in  their  Barke  AAith  great  joy  and  contentment 
the  sixteenth  day  after  he  Lad  lost  himself." 
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many  French  settlements  on  that  part  of  the  hay, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  banks  of  Mount  Desert,  as 
M^ell  as  on  the  isLind  itself,"  is  a  gratuitous  asser- 
tion, which  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  only 
ancient  settlement  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
was  that  of  St.  Savior,  in  1G13. 

Still,  what's  in  a  name?  If  we  were  to  send  the 
name,  "  Frenchman's  Bay,"  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
where  it  belongs,  these  waters  would  not  appear 
brighter  nor  the  sky  more  blue.  Therefore,  while 
repudiating  Williamson's  stale  story  of  d'Aubri,  we 
we  will  take  the  present  cognomen,  cum  grano  salts, 
which  is  to  say,  with  a  little  salt  sprinkled  on  it. 

Having  now,  as  Mr.  Oldstyle  said,  discharged  "  a 
duty  to  history,"  we  may  look  about  us  and  observe 
the  characteristics  of  this  body  of  water,  which,  in 
some  respects,  is  finer  than  the  waters  around  the  out- 
side of  South-west  Harbor. 

Frenchman's  Bay  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  long 
and  seven  or  eio-ht  wide.  'At  its  mouth  is  Schoodic 
Point,  which  rises  as  it  retreats  from  the  water,  ter- 
minating in  that  barren  peak  known  as  Schoodic 
Mountain.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Coast 
Survey  it  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet  high. 
Its  great  compeer,  Newport,  stands  opposite  at  the 
west  side.  Together  they  form  the  Pillars  of  Hercu- 
les at  Mount  Desert.  Inside  of  Schoodic  Point  is 
Ironbound  Island,  while  some  distance  to  the  north 
are  the    Goldsborough    Mountains.      Beyond   is  the 
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town  of  Sullivan,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  Tren- 
ton. Another  reach  of  the  bay  extends  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  receive  the  Shillings  River,  where  at  low 
tide  there  is  a  considerable  fall.  At  high  water  a 
large  vessel  may  safely  descend,  though  not  long 
since  a  schooner  broke  loose  from  above  at  about  half- 
tide,  and  in  shooting  the  fall  rolled  over  and  snapped 
off  her  masts.  Towards  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
opposite  Bar  Harbor,  lie  the  Porcupine  Islands.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  no  islands  worth  mentioning, 
except  several  that  lie  close  to  the  eastern  shore. 
Between  Newport  and  Ironbound  is  the  best  fishing, 
while  the  sailing  and  boating  are  excellent  every- 
where. 

Yachts  of  various  sizes  are  always  in  readiness  for 
a  voyage,  and  every  day  they  may  be  seen  scudding 
to  and  fro.  "We  frequently  went  in  the  Dolj^hin,  a 
fine  large  sloop,  with  snowy  sails,  w^hose  careful  skip- 
per had  ploughed  the  deep  for  thirty  years,  and  knew 
every  inch  of  ground  from  Cape  Cod  to  West  Quoddy. 
With  a  stiff  breeze  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  Dol- 
phin walk  the  water,  bound,  say,  for  the  Ovens.  In 
these  little  voyages  we  learned  as  much  about  the 
island  as  the  bay,  and  at  every  hundred  yards  the 
former  put  on  some  new  expression.  A  mile  out  from 
Bar  Harbor  it  appeared  in  brave  greenery,  all  the 
hills  verdant  to  their  summits,  while  up  the  bay  to- 
wards the  north,  this  character  would  gradually  be- 
come lost,  and  finally  in  swinging  around   the  shore 
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the  mountains  themselves  would  disappear.  It  is, 
however,  the  more  beautiful  to  bring  them  buck 
again.  At  one  point,  near  the  Ovens,  all  that  can  be 
seen  is  the  blue  peak  of  Newport,  but  gradually  the 
whole  height  comes  forth,  having  a  perfect  pyramidal 
form.  Then  Green  Mountain  rises,  and  finally  the 
distant  rids^e  of  Sarcrent  comes  in  view  ;  and  when  we 
sail  in  between  Bar  Island  and  Wheeler's  Porcupine, 
Newport  is  no  longer  a  blue  filmy  cloud,  but  appears 
before  us  in  all  its  wild  beauty. 

There  are  many  localities  of  especial  interest  around 
the  bay.  Each  of  the  islands  has  some  peculiar 
attraction.  On  Bar  Island,  already  mentioned,  may 
be  had  fine  rambles  and  views  of  the  mountains. 
The  antiquarian  can  here  find  Indian  shell-heaps  that 
will  repay  the  labor  of  investigation.  Frcm  this 
place  I  brought  away  some  arrow-heads  dug  out  of 
the  refuse  of  these  aboriginal  kitchens ;  also  some 
teeth  of  the  black  bear,  finely  enamelled,  together 
with  part  of  the  jaw.  On  the  next  island  is  an  inter- 
esting fishing  station,  occupied  in  the  summer  by  very 
intelligent  and  resjoectable  people  from  Trenton.  On 
the  pretty  little  island  adjoining,  called  the  Thumb- 
Cap,  is  another  station.  Beyond  is  the  Burnt  Porcu- 
pine, while  the  last  in  the  chain  is  the  Great  Porcu- 
pine. On  this  island,  near  the  south  side,  there  has 
been  some  search  for  Kidd's  treasure  in  years  past. 
The  most  delightful,  however,  to  visit  is  Wheeler's. 
It  isi  of  great  height,  and  affords  the  finest  view  of 
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Newport  that  is  to  be  had  from  the  bay,  and  which  is 
a  favorite  view  with  artists.  The  cliffs  in  this  ishmd 
have  often  been  sketched,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
painter  are  capable  of  great  effect.  Take  a  sunny 
day  for  a  stroll  here,  and  you  will  fix  a  picture  in  the 
memory  that  will  endure. 

Three  or  four  years  since  a  bear  from  the  mainland 
swam  over  to  this  island,  having  a  mind  to  try  a  little 
mutton.  As  it  turned  out,  he  did  the  sheep  no  harm  ; 
for  the  people  discovered  what  was  going  on  and 
translated  Bruin  into  steaks.  At  present  there  are  no 
bears  on  Mount  Desert,  though  a  man  at  Bar  Harbor 
assured  me  positively  that  one  lately  followed  him  on 
the  road  near  Duck  Brook. 

In  order  to  see  the  cliffs  to  the  best  advantage,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  row  under  them  in  a  small  boat. 
This  is  perfectly  safe,  even  with  a  heavy  swell  run- 
ning, if  you  have  command  of  the  oars.  And  when 
out  it  will  be  well  to  visit  the  other  island  cliffs,  if 
possible,  as  they  possess  features  worth  studying. 

The  cliffs  on  the  sea-side  of  Iron-bound  require  a 
special  voyage,  and  sails  will  be  better  than  oars. 
The  cliffs  here,  as  cliffs,  are  superior  to  those  on  the 
shores  of  Mount  Desert,  though  inaccessible  to  ram- 
blers. On  the  same  trip,  if  the  wind  is  fair,  many 
persons  run  across  to  Schooner  Head  and  go  home  by 
the  way  of  the  shore  cliffs,  the  interest  of  which  never 
wearies.  Approaching  Crom'^ell's  Cove,  running 
close  in,  the  Assyrian  may  be  distinctly  seen,  though 
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arriving  in  front  he  mysteriously  vanishes,  and  appears 
to  sink  into  the  wall. 

One  of  the  pleasant  trips  is  that  to  Goldsborough, 
by  which  we  gain  a  somewhat  rear  view  of  its  com- 
manding hills.  Here  is  a  pretty  harbor  which  is  most 
easily  entered  at  high  water.  The  village  has  a  pleas- 
ant aspect,  but  looks  down  sleej^ily  from  the  hill-side. 
The  entrance  of  the  Dolphin  with  flying  colors, 
brought  only  a  single  individual  down  to  quay,  besides 
a  couple  of  fishermen — one  a  Chief  Justice — who  had 
been  spending  a  day  looking  after  the  trout.  Their 
basket  was  so  well  filled  with  fine  fish  that  one  hardly 
need  to  fear  recommending  the  waters  of  this  vicinage 
to  those  who  may  be  piscatorially  inclined.  At  Golds- 
borough,  however,  the  chief  interest  gathers  around 
the  shell-heaps,  the  relics  of  multitudinous  dinners 
eaten  during  the  old  times  by  the  Indians  who  dwelt 
around  the  harbor.  These  shell-heaps  are  often  sev- 
eral feet  deep,  and  sometimes  cover  acres  of  ground. 
The}^  are  mixed  more  or  less  with  earth  and  ashes, 
and  contain  antiquities  such  as  arrow-heads,  stone 
hatchets  and  chisels,  together  with  pieces  of  rude  pot- 
tery, and  the  bones  of  birds  and  animals  that  were 
used  as  food.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  banks 
on  either  side  are  whitened  by  them.  A  sort  of  clam- 
-  rake  with  long  teeth  is  the  best  thing  to  use  in  turning 
over  the  shells.  In  heaps  like  these  may  be  found 
the  bones  of  the  moose,  the  deer  and  the  bear,  with 
those  of  birds.     The    smaller   bones    are   sometimes 
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worked  into  large  needles  or  bodkins,  of  which  the 
Indians  often  had  need.  These  are  all  the  memorials 
left  by  the  once  powerful  race  that  ruled  on  these 
beautiful  shores.  Their  arts  were  simple  and  few. 
In  the  Indian  museums  of  New  England,  we  find  no 
sculptures  to  speak  of  that  can  be  attributed  to  the 
Aborighies.  I  have  seen  on  the  handle  of  a  pestle 
used  to  pound  corn  something  that  resembles  the  head 
of  a  snake,  and  in  the  collection  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, now  being  constantly  added  to  by  the  zealous 
and  well-directed  labors  of  Professor  Wyman,  who 
has  it  in  charge,  there  is  a  small  image  of  stone. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  same  that  Whittier  celebrates  in 
one  of  his  poems  as  a  relic  of  the  Northmen.  This, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fine  amulet,  carved  in  steatite, 
and  found  at  Cape  Cod,  is  the  only  sculpture  of  the 
human  form  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  to  the 
natives  on  this  part  of  the  eastern  coast. 

Among  the  remains  of  birds  found  in  the  shell- 
heaps  are  a  few  of  the  bones  of  the  Great  Auk.  One 
has  recently  been  unearthed  on  this  bay  by  Professor 
Wyman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  sight  of  it. 
The  Great  Auk  is  now  extinct,  so  far  as  these  latitudes 
are  concerned,  and  is  only  found  in  polar  regions. 
There  are  now  sixteen  or  eighteen  specimens  in  Euro- 
pean museums  that  must  have  been  taken  at  a  some- 
what early  date.  The  bones  of  the  Auk  tend  to 
show  that  an  arctic  climate  once  prevailed  here.  At 
the  same   time  the   Esquimaux  must  also  have   ex- 
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tended  down  this  coast.  The  Icelandic  chronicles 
demonstrate,  that  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  peoj:)le 
called  Skra^llings,  who  possessed  Esquimaux  habits  and 
characteristics,  and  sailed  in  skin-boats,  were  scattered 
along  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  long  ago  they 
probably  went  northward  in  company  with  the  Great 
Auk.  ^Ve  do  not  find  any  relics  that  can  be  distinctly 
attributed  to  them ;  yet  occasionally  the  relics  found 
even  in  these  shell-heaps  furnish  hints  of  a  people 
earlier  than  the  Indians.  Sewell,  in  his  Ancient  Do- 
minion, is  very  positive,  and  after  many  investigations 
in  connection  with  the  heaps  at  Sagadahock  and  else- 
where on  this  coast,  affording  unusual  relics,  he  says 
that  the  excavated  rock-embedded  kettle-bottoms  "are 
the  work  of  an  earlier  race  than  that  which  greeted 
Gosnold  in  these  waters.  These  people,"  he  adds, 
"  were  a  sea-going  people,  skilled  in  navigating  the 
deep  in  sailing  vessels,  slooj)-rigged  craft — and  had 
vessels  of  cojDper  for  culinary  use."  What  if  these 
"  sea-going  people  "  were  roving  Northmen  ? 

The  bones  most  plenty  in  these  heaps  belong  to 
the  deer,  but  those  of  the  moose  are  also  found.  We 
read  in  "  A  Brief  Relation  of  the  Discovery  and 
Plantation  of  New  England,"  bearing  date  of  1G22, 
that  in  this  new  country  there  "  is  also  a  certain  beast 
that  the  natives  call  a  moose,  he  is  as  big  bodied  as  an 
ox,  headed  like  a  fallow  deer,  with  a  broad  palm, 
which  he  mues  every  year,  as  doth  the  deer,  and  neck 
like  a  red  deer,  w  ith  a  short  mane  running  down  along 
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the  reins  of  his  back,  his  hair  is  long  like  an  elk,  but 
esteemed  to  be  better  than  that  for  the  Saddler's  use, 
he  hath  likewise  a  great  bunch  hanging  down  under 
his  throat,  and  is  of  the  color  of  the  blacker  sort  of 
fallow  deer,  his  legs  are  long,  and  his  feet  as  big  as 
the  feet  of  our  oxen,  his  tail  is  longer  than  the  single 
of  the  deer,  and  reacheth  almost  down  to  his  huxens, 
his  skin  maketh  very  good  buff,  and  his  flesh  is  excel- 
lent good  food,  which  the  natives  use  to  jerkin  and 
keep  all  the  year  to  serve  their  turn,  and  so  proves 
very   serviceable   for  their  use."      After  freeing   his 
mind  of  this  leaden  paragraph,  the  old  writer  goes  on 
to  say :    "  There  have  been  many  of  them  seen  in  a 
great   island   upon    the  coast,  called  by    our  people 
Mount  Mansell,  [Mount  Desert,]  whither  the  Savages 
CO  at    certain    seasons    to    hunt   them;    the    manner 
whereof  is,  by  making  of  several  fires ;    and  setting 
the  country  with  people,  to  force  them  into   the  Sea, 
to  which  they  are  naturally  addicted,  and  then  there 
are  others  that  attend  them  in  their  boats  with  bows 
and  weapons  of    several  kinds,  wherewith  they  slay 
and  take    at  their  pleasure."     The    writer  concludes 
by  declaring  to  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince    Charles, 
to  whom  the  "Relation"  is  dedicated,  that  "there  is 
hope  that  this  kind  of  beasts  may  be  made  serviceable 
for  ordinary  labor  with  art  and  industry." 

Such  are  the  glimpses  of  Indian  life  preserved  in 
the  writings  of  that  day.  And  in  these  shell-heaps  are 
the  remnants  of  their  feasts.     Cobbet,  in  the  course 
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of  his  winter's  captivity,  may  often  have  shivered  over 
the  old  hearth-stones  that  the  antiquarian  now  digs 
out. 

The  most  accessible  heaps  from  Bar  Harbor,  are 
those  on  Bar  Island  and  at  Hull's  Cove,  and  all  of 
them  require  much  patience  and  perseverance  en  the 
part  of  the  digger,  as  the  relics  are  not  so  plenty  as 
some  suppose  ;  though  in  the  cart-track  at  the  former 
place  I  found  a  spot  where  the  natives  evidently  made 
their  arrows,  as  the  half-shaped  fragments  we.e  dug 
out  all  around  it.  The  stone  used  was  a  variety  now 
found  near  Katahdin,  from  whence  some  say  it  was 
brought.  Going  back  to  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years  we  may  imagine  that  a  village  of  Eed-skins  are 
here,  and  that  still, 

"  The  old  chief  who  never  more 
May  bend  the  bow  or  pull  the  oar, 
Smokes  gravely  in  his  Avigwam  door. 
Or  slowly  shapes  with  axe  of  stone, 
The  arrow-head  Irom  lliut  and  bone." 

Yet  this  is  only  imagination.  The  old  chief  has  gone 
forever. 


FOG    AND    ITS    EFFECTS. 

CHAPTER     XI. 

The  Air  — Scnxy  France  —  The  Gulf  Stream  — Fog  — 
Leigh  Hunt  —  Mist  in  Literature  —  Fog  on  the 
Mountains  —  Fog  at  Sea  —  The  Phantom   Ship. 


OMPARATIYELY  little  has  thus  for 
been  said  about  the  atmosphere  of  Mount 
Desert.  The  most  that  has  been  written 
is  the  offspring  of  bright  weather  and  fair 
skies.  And  yet  there  are  two  aspects  of  the  case 
that  should  be  considered  in  a  candid  estimate  of  the 
attractions  of  such  a  place. 

The  great  Constable  of  France  asks  of  the  English, 

"  Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw  ?  " 

Others  have  plied  the  same  query  regarding  Mount 
Desert.  The  answer  is  readily  given.  The  coast  of 
Maine  is  not  the  Azores,  nor  Cuba,  nor  Bermuda.  In 
the  winter  the  air  is  "  raw "  enough  to  suit  an  Ice- 
lander  ;  yet  in  summer  the  visitor  who  goes  with  tol- 
erable lungs  will  find  it  bracing  and  agreeable.  The 
Dog-days  are  an  institution  altogether  unknown.  At 
Mount  Desert  the  Canicula  exists  only  in  the  almanac. 
The  shrilly-breathing  zephyrus  is  always  piping  from 
the  ocean  for  the  refreshment  of  man,  the  mosquitos 
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cannot  live,  except  in  the  woods,  and  thin  clothing  is 
at  a  discount. 

Still  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  always  a  perfectly 
clear  sky.  Tell  it  not  in  Gatli,  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  some  consumptive  Askelon  ;  but  we  must 
confess  that  in  this  isle,  with  all  its  enchantments,  we 
lind  fog.  Yet  the  reader  should  not  receive  a  wrong 
impression  from  the  above  remark,  since  so  much 
depends  upon  impressions.  For  instance,  we  all  have 
an  impression  that  France  is  "  Sunny  France ;"  hence 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  men  regard  what  Bishop 
Cheverus  said  as  true,  namely,  that  they  have  as 
many  pleasant  days  in  i^ew  England  in  the  course  of 
a  year  as  among  the  hills  of  Lorraine  and  Languedoc. 
Yet  it  is  nevertheless  so  ;  and  the  reader  is  warned 
ao^ainst  the  influence  of  any  such  formula  as  "  Foffo^v 
]\Iaine,"  lest  it  should  prove  impossible  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  summer  climate  of  Mount  Desert  is 
equal  to  the  attractive  average  claimed  for  the  entire 
region  by  the  genial  Bishop. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  flowing  out  of  the  great  tropic 
reservoir,  ploughs  northward  in  its  ancient  track, 
attended  by  a  thin,  invisible  vapor,  which,  when  it 
feels  the  cold  breath  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  is  condensed 
like  the  steam  from  the  spout  of  a  teakettle,  and  rolls 
heavily  away  from  the  fishing  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land in  the  form  of  confirmed  fog,  sometimes  drench- 
ing every  hill-top  and  valley  along  the  coast.  Mount 
Desert  only  gets  its  due  share ;  and  so  far  from  being 
an  objection,  it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  often 
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throwing  an  ineffable  mystery  and  charm  over  the 
entire  island.  Indeed,  what  would  artists  do  without 
it?  How  well  it  hides  a  deformity  or  heightens  an 
effect,  let  Landseer  tell  us  in  pictures  of  mountain 
scenery. 

Whoever  Welshes  to  become  an  admirer  of  fosf, 
should  read  Leigh  Hunt's  Essay.  In  his  own  charm- 
ing way,  he  gives  us  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
showing  the  splendid  use  that  Ossian  makes  of  it,  how 
Homer  and  Yirgil  introduce  their  gods  and  goddesses 
wreathed  in  its  glories,  and  how  Jupiter  shrouded  the 
A^ale  of  Tempe  with  fog  to  hide  his  amour  with  lo. 

It  is  to  1)6  confessed  that  Shakspeare  was  not  in 
love  with  England's  fog,  yet  Leigh  Hunt  goes  into 
ecstacies  over  its  effect  when  charged  upon  of  an  eve- 
ning by  the  gaslight  in  London  streets,  an  effect  which 
he  thinks  worth  mentionino;  in  connection  wdth  the 
fine  idea  of  Rhodius,  who,  after  bewildering  the  Argo- 
nauts in  the  fog,  brings  down  Apollo  with  his  bow, 
in  answer  to  their  prayer,  to  shoot  a  guiding  light 
before  them  to  the  nearest  isle. 

Here,  and  everywhere,  it  forms  an  element  of  sub- 
limity, as  well  as  of  beauty.  We  had  climbed  one 
day  to  the  top  of  Green  Mountain  to  view  the  splen- 
did panorama  of  land  and  sea  offered  to  the  eye, 

"  When  suddainly  a  grosse  fog  overspread 
With  his  dull  vapor  all  that  desert  has, 
And  heaven's  chearelul  face  enveloped, 
That  all  things  one,  and  one  as  nothing  was. 
And  this  great  universe  seemed  one  confused  mass." 
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I  saw  something  similar  to  this  once  when  looking 
down  from  Mount  Washington  into  Tuckerman's 
Ravine,  where  the  dense  fog  was  tossed  and  rolled  by 
fitful  gusts,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  boiling  ocean. 

At  Mount  Desert  we  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing every  variety  of  foggy  display.  Some  days,  it  is 
to  be  confessed,  we  found  these  vapory  veils  a  sad 
annoyance.  It  w^as  unpleasant  when  we  had  arranged 
the  night  previous  for  a  tramp  to  Newport  and  a  day 
of  rare  enjoyment,  to  look  out  of  our  windows  in  the 
morning  and  find  that 

"  aloft  on  the  mountains 
Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mighty  Atlantic." 

Our  friend  Aureole,  who  has  already  been  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  who  occasionally  indulged  in 
a  transcendentalism,  told  us  on  one  occasion  as  we 
stood  grumbling  on  the  piazza,  that  our  experience 
was  not  at  all  singular,  as  half  the  people  in  the  world 
wxre  in  the  fog  all  the  time. 

Yet  in  due  season  the  advancing  day  often  trans- 
muted the  cause  of  our  wretchedness  and  discontent 
into  pure  poetry ;  and  then,  when  tramping  through 
Echo  Notch,  on  the  way  to  Jordan's  Pond  or  Otter 
Creek,  Choriambus  would  call  us  to 

"  Look  down  that  dark  ravine, 
And  watch  the  white  and  swittly-climbiug  mist, 
Rolling  in  silence  up  the  narrow  fissure 
Between  those  rugged,  black,  forbidding  rocks, 
Like  troops  of  angels  climbi.ig  fearlessly 
Into  a  dark  and  rough  and  hardened  soul;" 
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or   else  notify   the   less   imaginative  portion    of  the 
trampers  of  the  all-important  fact,  that 


"  From  the  hills 
White  bridal  veils  of  mist  were  lifted  up 
By  the  gay  sun,  who  kissed  them  till  they  blushed 
With  light  and  joy,"— 


a  quotation  particularly  enjoyed  by  the  young  ladies. 
We  never  failed  to  notice  the  fine  illusions,  nor 
neglect  the  mysterious  antics  played  by  the  mist  far 
out  at  sea.  Here  is  where  it  is  most  effective  in  its 
exhibitions  of  magic.  Sometimes,  in  a  clear  clay, 
when  not  a  sail  can  be  seen  in  the  whole  offing,  a 
great  breath  comes  from  the  Grand  Bank,  spreading 
over  the  horizon  a  thin  film  of  vapor,  and  suddenly  a 
whole  fleet  aj)pears  sailing  upon  the  sea.  "Whence 
come  they  ?  The  philosopher  tells  us  that  a  ray  of 
light  passing  from  a  rare  medium  to  a  dense  one,  is 
bent  downward  ;  hence  we  always  see  the  sun  before 
he  is  really  up.  A  slightly  dissimilar  operation  of  the 
light,  reveals,  perhaps,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
a  fleet  of  fishing  vessels  that  is  nearlv  out  of  sl<ilit 
below  the  horizon.  Then  with  another  puff  of  the 
breeze,  the  scene  changes  and  this  same  fleet  appears 
bravely  sailing  thi'ough  the  air.  Again  the  fleet  is 
doubled,  one  tier  of  vessels  sailing  over  the  other ;  or 
else,  oddly  enough,  one  tier  bottom  up,  completely 
capsized — and  yet  securely  sailing  along  the  lower 
edge  of  a  cloud,  as  the  fly  travels,  feet  upward,  on  a 
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ceiling.     At  the  Isles  of  Shoals  this  effect  is  witnessed 
oftener  than  at  Mount  Desert.     Says  Whittier  : 

"  Sometimes,  in  calms  of  closing  day, 
They  watched  the  spectral  mirage  play, 
Saw  low,  far  islands,  looming  tall  and  nigh, 
And  ships,  with  upturned  keels,  sail  like  a  sea  the  sky." 

As  for  the  eifect  of  fog  upon  islands,  we  had  a 
splendid  illustration  of  it  in  crossing  from  Grand  Me- 
nan  to  Lubec,  when  the  Wolf  islands,  lying  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  which  ordinarily, 
from  that  point,  a})pear  as  mere  specks  in  the  horizon, 
now  lifted  up  their  fine  rugged  cliiFs  far  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  In  several  cases  the  image  was 
even  trebled,  so  that  three  islands  appeared  one  above 
another.  As  on  the  real  island  there  were  a  number 
of  projecting  points,  these,  in  the  beautiful  economy 
of  optics,  were  elongated  into  huge  Doric  pillars,  upon 
which  the  two  upper  isles  seemed  firmly  planted,  the 
pillars  being  displayed  between  like  the  columns  of  a 
double  gallery.  The  sight  was  almost  bewildering. 
The  skipper  said  that  he  had  often  witnessed  the  same 
thing,  but  never  saw  a  finer  effect  than  this. 

Leigh  Hunt's  admiration  of  London  fog  in  the  gas- 
light has  been  alluded  to,  and  we  may  go  back  to  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  long  enough  to  speak  of  a  figure  sug- 
gested in  somewhat  the  same  connection  by  Lowell,  in 
a  poem  very  unequal  in  its  parts.  The  poem  referred 
to  is  descriptive  of  White  Island  and  the  vicinity,  and 
suiTfijests  the  resemblance  between  the  huoje  beams  that 
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dart  from  the  lantern  into  tlie  mist  and  the  arms  of  a 
giant  reaching  np  towards  the  tower  from  the  waves. 
He  says  : 

"  And  whenever  the  whole  weight  of  ocean  is  thrown 
Full  and  fair  on  White  Island  head, 

A  great  mist  jotun  you  will  see. 

Lifting  himself  up  silently 
High  and  huge,  o'er  the  lighthouse  top, 
With  hands  of  wavering  mist  outspread, 

Groping  after  the  little  tower 

That  seems  to  shrink  and  shorten  and  cower, 
Till  the  monster's  ai-ms  of  a  sudden  drop, 

And  silently  and  fruitlessly 

He  sinks  again  into  the  sea." 

Tennyson  also  makes  a  good  use  of  mist,  and  illus- 
trates its  capacity  for  scenic  effect.  In  the  Idyls  of 
the  King,  describing  the  departure  of  Arthur  from 
the  convent,  from  whence  he  was  seen  by  Guinevere, 
the  poet  says : 

"  And  even  as  he  turn'd;  and  more  and  more 
The  moony  vapor  rolling  round  the  King, 
Who  seem'd  the  phantom  of  a  Giant  in  it, 
Enwouud  him  fold  b}-  fold,  and  made  him  gray 
And  grayer  till  himself  became  as  mist 
Before4ier,  moving  ghost-like  to  his  doom." 

A  state  of  mind  like  that  of  the  Queen's,  would  of 
course  assist  the  illusion,  yet  both  by  sunlight  and 
moonlight  the  effects  of  mist  are  often  wierd  and 
impressive  in  the  highest  degree,  especially  when  they 
go  so  far  in  cheating  our  own  senses.  Hence  comes 
the  notion  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  the  Phantom 
Ships  in  general,  which  find  many  a  true  believer 
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among  the  old  fisliermen  of  Mount  Desert.  When 
the  Phantom  Ship  is  seen  sailing  up  one  of  the  har- 
bors it  is  an  evil  omen.  It  means  Death.  She  usu- 
ally comes  sweeping  in  under  a  cloud  of  canvass,  yet 
with  the  silence  of  a  ghost.  As  she  nears  the  strand, 
familiar  forms  appear  on  the  deck,  while  the  master, 
like  some  immovable  statue,  points  with  his  finger 
towards  the  sea.  The  old  fisherman  is  perhaps  about 
to  hail,  when  a  weird  light  flashes  around  her  masts, 
which  topple  and  fall,  while  the  swelling  sails  fade 
into  airy  nothings.  Soon,  mast,  sails,  hull  and  all, 
are  blent  in  ocean  burial.  The  old  fisherman  starts, 
rubs  his  eyes,  feels  sad  all  day,  and  remembers  it  ever 
thereafter. 

TVhittier,  who  is  so  familiar  with  the  coast,  gives  us 
a  fine  picture  of  these  fog-built  craft  in  his  poem  of 
the  Dead  Ship  of  Har[)swell,  to  which,  however,  he 
denies  a  crew : 

"  What  flecks  the  outer  gray  beyond 

The  sundown's  golden  trail? 
The  white  flash  of  a  sea-bird's  wing, 

Or  gleam  of  slanting  sail? 
Let  young  eyes  watch  from  Neck  and  Point, 

And  sea-worn  elders  pray, — 
The  ghost  of  what  was  once  a  ship 

Is  sailing  up  the  bay? 

From  gray  sea-fog,  from  icy  drift, 

From  peril  and  from  pain, 
The  home-bound  fisher  greets  thy  lights, 

O  hundred-harbored  Maine! 
But  many  a  keel  shall  seaward  turn. 

And  many  a  sail  outstand, 
When,  tall  and  white,  the  Dead  Ship  looms 

Against  the  dusk  of  land. 
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She  rounds  the  headland's  bristling  pines 

She  threads  the  isle-set  bay  ; 
Iso  rpur  of  breeze  can  speed  her  on, 

Nor  ebb  of  tide  delay. 
Old  men  still  walk  the  Isle  of  Orr 

Who  tell  her  date  and  name, 
Old  shipwrights  sit  in  Freeport  yards 

Who  hewed  her  oaken  frame. 

What  weary  doom  of  baffled  quest, 

Thou  sad  sea-ghost,  is  thine? 
What  makes  thee  in  the  haunts  of  home 

A  wonder  and  a  sign? 
No  foot  is  on  thy  silent  deck, 

Upon  thy  helm  no  hand; 
No  ripple  hath  the  soundless  wind 

That  smites  thee  Irom  the  land! 

For  never  comes  the  ship  to  port 

Howe'er  the  breeze  may  be; 
Just  when  she  nears  the  waiting  shore 

She  drifts  again  to  sea. 
No  tack  ot  sail  nor  turn  of  helm. 

Nor  sheer  of  veering  side; 
Stern-tore  she  drives  to  sea  and  night 

Against  the  wind  and  tide. 

In  vain  o'er  Ilarpswell  Neck  the  star 

Of  evening  guides  her  in ; 
In  vain  for  her  the  lamps  are  lit 

Within  thy  tower,  Seguin! 
In  vain  the  harbor-boat  shall  hail, 

In  vain  the  pilot  call ; 
No  hand  shall  reef  her  spectral  sail, 

Or  let  her  anchor  tall. 

Shake,  brown  old  wives,  with  dreary  joy. 

Your  gray-head  hints  of  ill : 
And,  over  sick-beds  whispering  low. 

Your  prophecies  fulfil. 
Some  home  amid  yon  birchen  trees 

Shall  drape  its  door  with  woe; 
And  slowly  where  the  Dead  Ship  sails, 

The  burial  boat  shall  row! 
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From  Wolf-Ncclc  and  from  Flying-Point, 

From  island  and  irom  main, 
From  sheltered  cove  and  lided  creek, 

Shall  glide  the  funeral  train. 
The  dead-boat  with  the  bearers  four. 

The  mourners  at  h.er  stern, — 
And  one  shall  go  the  silent  way 

Who  shall  no  more  return  ! 

And  men  shall  sigh,  and  Avomen  weep, 

Whose  dear  ones  pale  and  pine. 
And  sadly  over  sunset  seas 

Await  the  ghostly  sign. 
They  know  not  that  its  sails  are  filled 

By  pity's  tender  breath, 
Nor  see  the  Angel  at  the  helm 

Who  steers  the  Ship  of  Death  !" 

This,  I  believe,  is  quite  an  orthodox  pictni'e  of  the 
Phantom  Ship,  which  still  occasional!}'  sails  into  these 
harbors,  in  foggy  weather,  to  announce  that  some  long 
missing  vessel  has  been  buried  in  the  deep.  To  deny 
that  the  Phantom  Ship  was  ever  seen,  would,  in  some 
quarters  at  least,  be  denounced  as  heres3^  Besides, 
why  need  we  doubt  it?  Sit  on  the  rocks  at  Great 
Head  and  watch,  and  you  may  see  one  of  these  unsub- 
stantial craft  almost  any  day.  Talking  about  this 
matter  on  one  occasion  among  the  cliffs  at  the  above- 
mentioned  i:»lace,  Mr.  Oldstyle  generalized  the  subject 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  Aureole,  telling  us  that 
it  was  not  the  fisherman  alone  who  was  led  by  jihan- 
toms  ;  that  life  itself  was  one  long  miroge  and  full  of 
unreal  appearances  shaped  out  of  the  fogs  of  the  soul : 
while  the  ever-ready  Choriambus  chimed  in  with  a 
Persian  verse : 
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"  From  the  mists  of  the  Ocean  of  Truth  in  the  skies, 
A  Mirage  in  deluding  retlections  doth  rise. 
There  is  naught  but  reality  there  to  be  seen, 
We  have  here  but  the  lie  of  its  vapor)^  sheen." 

As  we  rose  up  from,  our  seat  on  the  rocks,  a  strong 
breeze  swept  up  from  the  south,  dispelling  all  these 
weird  illusions  of  the  fog  that  hovered  along  the  hori- 
zon, rolling  away  great  fields  of  vapor,  and  leaving 
nothing  before  us  but  the  open  sea.  Returning  home- 
ward, I  heard  Choriambus,  who  just  then  walked 
slightly  apart,  murmuring,  half  unconsciously,  those 
well  known  lines  from  The  Tempest : 

"These    *       *       # 
******* 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itselt: 
Yea,  all  Avhicli  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 
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Fame. 


JCCORDING  to  the  Mahometan  theory, 
the  earth  itself  is  a  fish ;  but,  whatever 
may  be  our  own  views  on  the  subject, 
we  must  assio^n  to  that  order  of  creation 
a  very  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  Fish  form 
the  fourth  class  of  vertebrate  animals,  breathing 
through  gills  and  travelling  by  means  of  their  tails. 
Yet  some  fish,  like  those  of  Ceylon,  would  seem  to 
view  both  of  these  appendages  as  sjiperfiuous,  since 
they  can  live  imbedded  in  the  mud,  or,  like  monkeys, 
climb  the  trees.  The  fish  around  Mount  Desert, 
however,  are  of  a  very  proper  sort,  and  indulge  in  no 
such  eccentricities,  but  follow  the  primal  instinct, 
sporting  exclusively  in  the  sea. 

The  Northmen  who  sailed  in  these  waters  in  the 
eleventh  century,  never  attempted  to  utilize  the  vast 
stores  of  living  wealth  existing  in  the  deep,  yet  no 
sooner  had  the  existence  of  the  continent  been  made 
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known  by  the  voyages  of  Cabot*  and  Columbus,  than 
this  whole  co^st  swarmed  with  fishermen  from  the 
old  world.  But  these  fishermen  were  from  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  while  the  self-willed,  impetuous 
Northmen  knew  Christianity  only  by  name  and  cared 
little  for  keeping  the  body  under  with  abstinent  fish. 
The  season  of  Lent  was  nothing  to  them.  But  in 
order  to  supply  the  faithful  on  the  continent  with  the 
duly  prescribed  food,  the  sailors  of  Biscay  regularly 
sailed  to  these  coasts,  where,  riding  at  anchor  amidst 
the  driving  gales  and  drenching  fog,  they  patiently 
hauled  up  the  rich  treasures  of  the  deep. 

We  learn  from  Purchas  and  Hakluyt,  that  as  early 
as  the  year  1527  a  large  fleet  of  fishing  vessels,  one 
of  which  was  English,  had  assembled  at  St.  John's, 
NcAv  Foundland,  which  was  a  place  of  general  ren- 
dezvous at  that  time.  Purchas  also  tells  us  of  one 
old  Basque  fisherman,  named  Savelet,  who  at  an  early 
period  had  performed  no  less  than  forty  annual  voy- 
ages to  these  distant  shores. 

When  the  American  colonies  were  established,  the 
people  were  not  slow  to  engage  in  the  same  profitable 
toil.  Men  of  every  grade  in  society  were  early  inter- 
ested, the  noble  as  well  as  the  humble  born ;  so  that 
the  rhymster  of  that  day  might  have  said  w^ith  truth, 

"  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  malt, 
The  Douglas  in  red  herrings." 

(1)  —  Cabot  is  here  mentioned  first,  in  speaking  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  made  more  than  one  voyage  to  the 
continent  of  America  before  Columbus  even  saw  it. 
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The  people  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  were  fore- 
most in  the  business.  The  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Desert  always  enjoyed  the  greatest  facilities  for  car- 
rying on  the  fisheries,  as  the  ground  lay  before  their 
doors.  And  they  know  all  about  the  work.  Fuller 
said  of  Butler,  the  apiarist,  that  either  he  had  told 
the  bees  things,  or  the  bees  had  told  him.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  these  people  and  the  fish.  Yet  there 
is  one  thing  evidently  not  fully  understood  after  all, 
at  least  by  the  fisherman,  though  possibly  by  the  fish 
— namely,  that  the  trade  is  overworked,  or,  otherwise, 
that  there  is  too  much  fishing. 

That  is  a  dangerous  theory  which  holds  that  there 
are  just  as  many  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it. 
Acting  on  this  idea,  the  fisherman  is  rapidly  extermi- 
nating the  denizens  of  the  sea,  as  the  hunter  has 
already  destroyed  the  game  upon  the  land  ;  and  unless 
some  wiser  policy  is  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the 
fisheries,  the  cod  may  become  as  scarce  as  deer.  On 
the  English  coast  this  fate  has  already  overtaken  the 
haddock.  "  Where  are  the  haddocks  ?"  said  Mr.  Ber- 
tram once  to  a  New-Haven  fisherman.  "  They  are 
about  all  eaten  up,  sir,"  was  his  prompt  reply.  The 
shore  races  of  this  fish  have  disappeared,  and  they 
must  now  be  sought  afar  in  the  deep  water. 

This  contingency  is  not  to  be  treated  in  an  idle 
way,  for  if  we  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  fisheries 
two  hundred  years  ago,  it  will  be  found  that  since 
then  the  quantity  of  fish  in  our  own  waters  has  fallen 
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off  in  an  alarming  degree.  Formerly  a  ship  might 
be  loaded  with  cod  anywhere  on  this  coast,  wdiile  the 
very  harbors  were  alive  with  whale  and  every  species 
of  the  cetacean.  Now  to  get  a  great  "fare"  of  fish 
the  dweller  at  Mount  Desert  must  go  a  long  voyage ; 
while  the  hunted  Leviathan  leads  his  pursuer  in  the 
chase  chiefly  among  the  Arctic  bergs.  Also,  on  the 
British  coast,  where  once  eight  hundred  trawl  hooks 
would  take  seven  hundred  and  fifty  fish,  now  a  line 
baited  with  four  thousand  hooks  will  sometimes  take 
less  than  one  hundred.  And  if  so  much  has  been 
done  to  exterminate  the  fish  in  two  centuries,  what 
may  not  be  done  in  ten  ?  Long  ago  it  was  found 
necessary  to  protect  the  fish  in  our  fresh  lakes  and 
mountain  streams  by  the  force  of  j)ositive  law  ;  and 
with  the  great  future  of  our  country  before  us,  a 
future  whose  necessities  we  cannot  begin  to  estimate, 
even  though  restricted  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
century,  who  shall  say  that  it  may  not  soon  be  neces- 
sary to  devise  some  wiser  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  ? 

Yet  there  is  a  practical  difficulty  now  existing  in 
relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  sea  fish.  It  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  we  know  so  little  in  regard  to 
their  habits.  What  for  instance  do  we  know  of  the 
most  important  of  the  food  fishes,  the  cod?  Next  to 
nothing.  We  are  even  ignorant  of  the  time  wdien  it 
begins  to  be  rei^roductive.  Yet  how  important  is  such 
knowledge,   in  view  of  its  possible   exhaustion    and 
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intelligent  protection.  Manifestly  it  is  not  fvjr  the 
interest  of  the  fisherman  to  iudalge  in  the  present  in- 
discriminate slanijhter. 

In  other  branches  of  natnral  history  oar  knowledo-e 
is  extremely  full.     Whoever  takes  np  Mrs.  Agassiz's 
work  on  the  Radiates  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  will  be 
astonished  by  the  wonderful  exactness  of  knowledge 
shown  in  relation  to  the  origin,  growth,  and  habits  of 
this  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom.    The  same  knowl- 
edge in  connection  with  our  economic  fishes  would  be 
worth   untold  sums  of  gold.     This   abundance  of  in- 
formation, however,  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  habitats  of  the  Radiates  are   all  within  reach, 
and  subject  to  careful  observation.    Indeed,  the  jDarlor 
aquarium,  which,  when  rightl}-  managed,  is   a  perfect 
miniature  sea,  affords  ample  opportunities  for  carrying 
on  studies  of  this  kind.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
no   sufficient   receptacle   for   the  portly   cod  and  the 
noble  blue-fish  and  bass.     Their  home  is  in  the  deep, 
and  until  we  have  monster  aquaria   established  along 
our  coasts  wherein  these  fish  may  thrive,  and  be  at 
at  the  same   time  under  observation,  this  branch  of 
icthyology  will  make  little  progress.     Would  it  not, 
therefore,  be  a  wise  act  for  our  Government   to  estab- 
lish such  a  depot  on  the  North- Atlantic  coast,  where, 
by  a  course  of  exact  scientific  observation,  the  whole 
question    of  reproduction   might   come  to   be   under- 
stood.    At  least  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
learn  when  it  is  profitable  to  kill  fish  and  when  to  let 
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tliem  live.  One  writer  sa^^s  that  he  has  the  authority 
of  a  fisherrQan  for  stating  that  the  cod  do  not  grow  at 
a  greater  rate  than  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  a  year, 
lie  had  seen  a  cod  that  was  imprisoned  by  accident  in 
a  rock-pool  on  the  shore,  where  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing  his  power  of  digestion  for  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  and  found  it  weak,  though  there  was 
an  abundance  of  food.  The  haddock,  he  thought, 
would  grow  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  And  why  could 
not  every  fisher-village,  without  waiting  for  the  action 
of  the  government,  establish  an  aquarium  in  some  one 
of  the  many  rock-pools  that  line  this  rugged  coast  ? 
What  village  will  lead  the  way  and  set  the  example  ? 
In  the  care  of  the  fisheries,  the  authorities  of  the 
Dominion  are  in  advance  of  the  States.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  trawl-fishing  was  prohibited  by  law 
at  Grand  Menan,  and  the  act  has  now  expired  only 
by  limitation.  For  three  months  in  the  year,  during 
the  spawning  season,  the  capture  of  herring  around 
the  southern  head  of  Grand  Menan  with  nets  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  this 
department  often  patrols  the  water  on  foggy  nights, 
fully  armed,  to  enforce  the  law.  But  at  Mount 
Desert,  as  elsewhere  on  the  entire  coast,  there  is  no 
restriction,  and  the  fish  are  without  a  secure  place  to 
spawn.  There  are  nets  in  the  bay,  nets  in  the  cove, 
nets  among  the  islands,  and  nets  out  at  sea.  These 
sea  nets  are  of  the  largest  class,  and  have  as  an 
auxilliary  a  good  sized  vessel  and  half  a  dozen  men 
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for  a  crew.  One  that  I  saw  was  over  a  tliousaiid  feet 
loQo^  and  one  hundred  fest  dee;").  It  was  manasred  on 
the  bagging  principle,  the  lish  not  being  ''  meshed," 
that  is,  caught  by  the  gills  in  the  meshes,  as  their 
accumulated  v/eight  when  dead  would  sink  the  net  to 
the  bottom,  but  were  entrapped,  as  by  means  of  a 
sack,  which  method  leaves  them  still  alive,  and  swim- 
ming freely,  but  fast  prisoners.  The  meshnets  are 
not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  deep,  and  are  set  by  fish- 
ermen who  generally  live  on  the  shore  and  among  the 
islands,  from  whence  they  watch  the  approach  of  the 
fish,  rippling  in  schools  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
They  can  always  tell  when  the  fish  are  near,  so  that 
for  a  good  portion  of  the  time  their  nets  are,  of  course, 
out  of  the  water,  which  is  extremely  injurious  to 
twine,  and  left  to  dry  upon  the  shore.  The  nets 
thus  exposed  often  reminded  me  of  a  Ij-ric  in  a  collec- 
tion of  Jaj)anese  odes  recently  brought  out  as  curi- 
osities in  an  English  dress.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber referring  to  the  sea  and  the  fisheries.  One 
runs  : 

"  By  th'  dim  grey  light  of  early  uuAvn 
I  strayed  by  Uji's  wave, 
From  whence  the  rifting  mist  upborne 
Me  scattered  glimpses  gave 

Of  Zezc's  stakes  there  set, 
Whereon  the  fisher  spreads  his  net." 

Another  expresses  the  longings  of  the  Son  of 
Udaisho  Yoritomo,  who  became  ''  Kubo,"  whatever 
that  may  mean, — in  1303.     This  individual,  who   v.as 
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evidently  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  city,  ex- 
claims : 

"  O  that  tbroughout  an  endless  life 
I  might  in  peace  dwell,  far  from  strife ! 
Forever  watch  the  fishing  yawl, 
And  view  the  net'*  abundant  haul : 
How  fair  to  me 
How  pleasant  such  a  lot  would  be." 

He  would  probably  have  joined  very  sympathizinglv 
in  the  song  of  "  The  Jolly  Jelly  Fish,"  so  often  sung 
at  Mount  Desert. 

But  I  will  trouble  the  reader  with  one  more  of 
these  lyrics,  of  the  date  of  1210,  in  w^iich  the  hard- 
ships of  the  fisherman's  life  are  set  forth : 

"  I  would  that  I  might  show  to  thee 

The  island-fisher's  oft  drenched  sleeve, 
I  would  that  thine  own  eyes  might  see 
How  the  salt  waves  their  tints  ne'er  thieve;" 

adding  immediately,  for  this  was  a  perfect  Jeremiah 
among  the  "  Japs  "  : 

"  From  mine,  alas! 
Aye,  tear-bedewed,  the  colors  pass." 

There  is  even  another  still  more  destructive  way  of 
fishing.  The  net  is  fairly  eclipsed  by  the  weirs. 
These  are  huge  traps,  built  on  shallows  and  bars,  in 
which  the  silly  fish  are  impounded.  Selecting  some 
spot  on  the  shore  where  the  tide  recedes  at  low  vrater, 
a  fence  of  wicker-work  is  made  with  strips  of  deal  or 
spruce  saplings,  mclosing  an  area  varying  from  one- 
half  to  three  or  four  acres.     A  good-sized  gateway  is 
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left  for  the  fish  to  go  in,  and  wlien  once  in  they  do 
not  have  wit  enough  to  attempt  to  go  out,  at  least  in 
season,  but  go  circling  around  the  sides,  shooting  past 
the  open  gate.  When  the  tide  has  gone  nearly  down, 
the  fisherman  enters  the  weir  with  a  skiff,  closes  the 
entrance,  and,  taking  a  great  scoop-net,  jumps  into 
the  water  and  soon  loads  the  boat  with  handsome 
herring,  which  are  conveyed  ashore  to  be  put  in 
pickle  or  hung  up  on  sticks  in  the  great  curing-house 
whose  smoke,  in  these  parts,  ascends  forever.  By  this 
process  the  fish,  both  small  and  great,  are  alike 
destroyed.  The  small  herring,  indeed,  have  no  direct 
commercial  value,  and  should  be  carefully  restored  to 
the  water  as  soon  as  taken,  to  perform  their  part  in 
supplying  the  future  stock ;  and  yet  these  are  all 
remorselessly  thrown  into  the  barrow  and  trundled  off 
to  manure  the  ground,  which  could  easily  be  enriched 
by  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  shells  and  other  fertil- 
izing matter  now  lying  useless  upon  the  shore.  Gen- 
tle Islander,  I  pray  you  heed  the  voice  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  and,  while  you  slay  your  lambs  at  a 
tenderer  age,  let  the  young  fish  go. 

One  very  earnest  English  writer  says  with  truth : 
"  Our  great  farm,  the  sea,  is  free  to  all — too  free  ; 
there  is  no  seed,  no  manure  to  provide,  and  no  rent 
to  pay.  Every  adventurer  who  can  procure  a  boat 
may  go  out  and  spoliate  the  shoals  ;  he  has  no  care 
for  the  growth  or  preservation  of  creatures  which  he 
has  been  taught  to  think  inexhaustible.     In  one  sense 
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it  is  of  no  consequence  to  a  fisherman  that  he  catches 
codlinors  instead  of  cod  :  whatever  size  his  fish  mav  be, 
they  yield  him  what  he  fishes  for — money.  Wliat  if 
all  the  herring  he  captures  be  crowded  with  spawn  ? 
AVhat  if  they  be  virgin  fish  that  have  never  added  a 
quota  to  the  general  stock  ?  That  is  all  as  nothing  to 
the  fisherman,  as  long  as  they  bring  him  money.  It 
is  the  same  in  all  fisheries.  Our  free,  unregulated 
fisheries  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  thorough  mis- 
take." 

And  disinterested,  thinking  men  will  everywhere  be 
found  to  declare  this  judgment  true  ;  for  only  a  sav- 
age will  gather  his  corn  indiscriminately,  whether 
ripe  or  unripe,  or  cut  down  his  trees  to  get  their  fruit : 
or,  again,  haul  up  his  grass  by  the  roots  to  make 
hay. 

But  while  earnestly  deploring  this  waste  of  wealth, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  a  visit  to  the  fish-weirs  is 
very  instructive  and  entertaining.  In  some  places  the 
bottom  of  the  weir  at  low  water  is  left  perfectly  dry, 
as  at  Cape  Cod,  where  the  fisherman  has  onl}^  to  walk 
in  and  pick  up  the  blue  fish  on  the  sand ;  and  in  oth- 
ers, as  at  Lubec  and  Campo  Bello,  there  is  always 
water  enough  for  a  whale.  At  Lubec  I  saw  the  re- 
mains of  a  shark  caught  thus,  that  was  about  thirty 
feet  long,  and  whose  liver  made  five  barrels  of  oil. 
Sometimes  they  are  taken  there  forty  feet  in  length. 
In  such  cases  they  make  a  formidable  fight,  and  the 
trusty  rifle  must  come  in  as  the  auxiliary  of  the  har- 
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poon.  At  Mount  Desert  they  occasionally  find  a  good- 
sized  shark  or  horse  mackerel,  but  oftener  the  porpoise 
thus  comes  into  the  weir.  Schools  of  these  continually 
gambol  about  the  bay  for  the  edification  of  visitors,  or 
as  a  prize  for  the  Indians  who  hunt  them  for  oil.  I 
started  once  across  Frenchman's  Bay  for  their  camp 
on  Iron-bound  Island,  to  see  them  at  home,  paddling 
with  an  old  trapper  in  his  bark  canoe  ;  but  when  we 
got  halfway  over,  a  hard  rain-storm  set  in,  and  we 
thought  it  best  to  return  at  once.  Still  the  trip 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  qualities  of  the 
"bark"  on  the  lono;  ocean  swell.  No  boat  could  have 
behaved  more  admirably.     But  to  return. 

Sometimes  the  porpoises  show  their  glittering  backs 
close  in  by  the  quay,  and  seem  on  the  point  of  land- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  applying  for  rooms.  Contrary 
to  the  views  of  many  persons,  the  porpoise  (Phoccena 
communis)  is  not  a  fish  at  all,  having  only  a  few  of 
the  eccentricities  of  the  fish,  and  living  in  the  water, 
forming  a  curious  connection  between  the  two  most 
distant  orders  of  Vertebrates,  the  mammalia  being 
the  highest  and  the  fish  the  lowest.  Some  say  that  it 
holes  like  a  fish,  and  lives  like  a  fish,  and  that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  it  is  a  fish ;  yet  if  the  porpoise 
is  a  fish,  Izaak  Walton  was  a  fish  ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
he  was  simply  a  fisherman.  In  its  most  distinguished 
feature,  the  porpoise  is  more  a  man  than  ^Jish.  Like 
the  Pearl-diver,  he  is  constantly  diving;  yet  whatever 
lie  does,  unlike  a  fish,  he  must  come   to   the  surface 
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and  breathe.  The  difference  between  the  diver  and 
the  j)orpoise  is,  that  the  latter  can  hold  his  breath 
longer  than  the  former.  The  j)orpoise  can  carry  an 
extra  supply  of  air.  So  a  man  going  down  in  a  diving- 
bell  carries  a  little  atmosphere  around  him,  but  the 
porpoise's  diving-bell  is  within  him.  Thus  much  for 
the  porpoise. 

When  visiting  the  weir  at  Bar  Island,  we  were  not 
fVivored  by  an  interview  with  this  creature,  yet  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  the  finny  tribes  awaited  in- 
spection. 

The  fisherman  in  charge  was  very  accommodating, 
and  ferried  Amarinta  and  the  rest  over  the  shallow 
water  into  the  weir,  and  then  waded  in  with  his 
scoop-net  and  proceeded  to  catch  the  herring,  which 
rushed  about  the  weir  exceedingly  frightened.  When 
droi3ped  out  of  the  net  into  the  boat,  they  set  up  a 
prodigious  drumming.  The  herring  in  the  water 
could  be  distinctly  seen,  their  sides  flashing  like  sil- 
ver. The  rest  of  the  fish  did  not  seem  to  mind  our 
presence,  and  swam  leisurely  around  the  boat,  or  lay 
still  while  we  paddled  among  them.  Besides  the 
herring  there  were  menhaden,  silvery  hake,  dog-fish, 
rockcod,  sculpin,  flounders,  pollock,  scates,  and  goose 
or  monkfish.  The  two  latter  were  extremely  tame,  and 
several  of  the  monk-fish  were  five  and  six  feet  long. 
Putting  the  blade  of  an  oar  into  its  broad  mouth,  this 
fish  would  hold  on  with  its  teeth  until  drawn  up  to 
the  boat,  and  when  alongside  they  would  swim  slowly. 
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so  that  we  could  touch  their  backs  with  our  hands. 
In  the  water,  their  movements  are  as  dignified  as 
those  of  an  empress  dragging  a  long  train.  On  the 
other  hand  the  scate  is  rather  clumsy,  and  when  I 
tipped  them  over  on  their  backs,  they  had  hard  work 
to  recover  from  this  position.  Such  a  multitude  of 
fish,  for  there  were  thousands  of  them,  all  at  home  in 
their  native  element,  formed  a  rare  sight,  and  one  for 
which  the  naturalist  might  well  afford  a  journey  to 
Mount  Desert. 

Cod  are  not  taken  in  these  weirs,  but  are  fished 
with  lines  and  trawls.  This  is  called  boat-fishinof 
Fishing  with  lines  is  very  laborious  work,  as  it  often 
occupies  the  whole  night,  some  fish  being  taken  only 
at  that  time.  Trawling,  however,  is  more  easy.  By 
this  method  the  fisherman  fastens  a  hundred  or  two 
baited  hooks  at  regular  distances  on  a  small  rope, 
which  is  sunk  to  the  bottom  and  left,  each  end  being 
marked  by  a  buoy  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
fisherman  leaves  it  to  itself,  and  only  goes  at  certain 
hours  to  rebait  the  hooks  and  take  off  the  fish  that 
are  caught.  This  practice  is  very  destructive,  and 
should  be  suppressed  by  law ;  that  is,  unless  we  wish 
to  banish  the  cod  and  the  haddock  to  deep  water. 

Some  of  the  fishermen  talk  very  sensibly  on  this 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  fisheries.  It 
was  quite  entertaining  to  go  on  board  of  their  vessels 
as  they  lay  in  the  haibor,  and  enter  upon  conversation. 
I  found  two  distinct  classes  of  fishermen,  that  may 
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be  called  the  old  school  and  the  new.  The  former 
are  open  to  suggestions,  and  anxious  to  profit  from 
science,  while  the  latter  kept  old  horse-shoes  nailed  to 
the  foremast,  near  the  deck,  to  drive  away  the  witches, 
and  think  that  there  is  no  dano;er  of  exhaustinof  the 
supply  of  fish.  There  were  '•  fish  enough"  in  the 
sea.  "  But  why  don't  you  catch  them  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  Well,  they  didn't  know  ;  the  people  threw  so  much 
'  gurry'  overboard  in  the  harbors."  By  this  they 
meant  the  heads  and  entrails  of  the  fish.  They 
seemed  to  think  that  it  had  something  of  the  effect  of 
pirates  hung  on  headlands  in  chains,  or  the  grinning 
skulls  of  bold  highwaymen,  fixed  on  spikes  over  Lon- 
don gate.  Once,  as  they  confessed,  it  was  easy  to 
go  off  in  a  boat  and  get  fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  hake 
in  a  few  hours,  but  now  they  often  toiled  all  the  night 
and  took  nothing.  They  did  not  however  throw 
away  all  the  "  gurry."  The  liver  and  the  sounds,  that 
is,  the  air  vessels  attached  to  the  back-bone,  are  care- 
fully preserved,  the  livers  for  oil,  and  the  hake  sounds 
for  sizing,  and — would  you  believe  it,  lads  and  lasses  ? 
— for  gum-drops.  It  is  nevertheless  so,  and  when  at 
the  confectioner's  you  roll  the  unhealthy  things  under 
3'our  tongue,  as  a  sweet  morsel,  dreaming  of  the  Asiat- 
ic Acacia  bleeding  away  its  rich  life  in  a  thick  resi- 
nous ooze,  just  remember  that  your  gum  may  have 
originated  in  the  fish-tubs  of  Mount  Desert. 

Those  interested  in  cod  liver  oil  will  also  perhaps 
feel  unwilling:  to  learn  that  this  tliinoj  can  seldom  be 
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had.  There  are  doubtless  persons  who  manufacture  it, 
and  I  could  readily  point  at  least  to  one — yet  careful 
observations  extending  along  the  Maine  coast  from 
Isles  of  Shoals  to  Grand  Men  an,  did  not  afford  me  a 
glimpse  of  a  gallon  of  the  genuine  stuff.  The  most 
of  the  fishermen  frankly  acknowledged  that  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  liver  went  into  the  common 
vat;  while  others  confessed  the  truth  when  it  was 
urged  home.     Let  consumptives  take  notice. 

Still  there  is  no  moral  obliquity  on  the  part  of  the 
fisherman.  He  simply  sells  the  livers  at  so  much  the 
bucket  to  the  factor  or  speculator,  and  usually  speaks 
of  the  product  as  "  liver  oil."  If  speculators  call 
this  stuff  "  cod  liver  oil,"  when  they  put  it  in  the 
market,  it  certainly  is  not  his  fault.  The  fisherman 
himself  is  generally  a  good-hearted  man,  notwithstand- 
ing his  rough  exterior,  and  in  many  cases  maintains  a 
noble  independence.  He  will  do  the  sea-side  visitor 
a  service,  and,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  decline 
receiving  any  remuneration.  These  cases  are  all  the 
more  noticeable,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  people 
by  the  sea-side,  feel  that  the  summer  is  tiieir  harvest- 
time,  and  that  they  must  hasten  to  make  as  much  out 
of  strangers  as  they  can. 

The  fisherman's  home  is  not  always  so  comfortable 
as  I  coukT  wish,  yet  he  does  not  always  seem  to  feel 
that.  He  is  used  to  roughing  it.  And,  like  the  gip- 
sy, he  has  a  language  of  his  own.  On  the  whole, 
his  is  a  queer  vocabulary. 
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Speaking  of  "  briisL,"  he  means  his  hair.  His  boots 
are  "stompers;"  one  knife  is  "throater,"  and  the 
other  a  "  splitter ;"  his  apron  is  a  "  barvel,"  his  fish- 
box  is  a  "kid;"  his  hook  is  a  "  dragon;"  his  hand-net 
is  a  "  dipper,"  and  most  all  small  craft  are  "  pinkies," 
or  "pogies,"  "smacks,"  or  "jiggers."  He  connts 
time  by  the  tide;  he  was  married  at  about  "slack 
water."  He  reckons  the  length  of  his  lines  by  "shots," 
thirty  fathoms  to  a  shot ;  the  principal  preparations 
of  food  containing  floiir  or  meal,  are  known  as  "  fresh 
smother,"  "duff,"  and  "jo-floggers,"  while  hard-bread 
and  apples  is  "  grunt."  Going  out  to  take  a  walk 
forms  a  "  cruise,"  and  ^vhen  he  leaves  a  neighbor's 
fireside  to  go  home,  he  gets  "  up  anchor  "  or  "  killick." 
A  breath  of  wind  on  the  water  is  a  "  cat's-paw,"  and 
everything  is  called  "she,"  from  his  wife,  that  is  "my 
old  woman,"  to  a  cart-wheel  or  a  clock. 

The  accessories  of  the  fisherman's  vocation  may 
appear  rude,  but  his  calling  is  closely  connected  with 
the  most  important  interest.  It  has  also  been  followed 
by  those  who  have  invested  it  with  a  sort  of  dignity. 
First  of  all,  the  Apostles  w^ere  chiefly  fishermen,  and 
the  Pope  himself  is  not  ashamed  in  this  our  own  day 
to  carry  in  his  pocket  the  annual  revenues  of  his  eel 
fisheries  at  Comacchio.  And  all  along  the  centuries 
the  fisherman  has  made  himself  felt.  In  1750,  the 
Fishmongers'  Compan}^,  the  oldest  in  the  English 
realm,  in  addressing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  told  his 
Highness  that  the  Company  had  furnished  London 
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three-score  Lord  Mayors.  Yenice  rose  from  a  fishing 
village,  and  Amsterdam  was  founded  on  herring-bones. 
Phipps  and  Pepperell  were  in  the  business,  and  both 
were  knighted.  John  Selman  and  Nicholas  Brough- 
ton,  Marblehead  fishermen,  were  the  first  naval  com- 
manders appointed  by  Washington,  while  Commodore 
Tucker,  the  fisherman,  took  more  British  guns  than 
the  famous  Paul  Jones.  Their  record  has  always 
been  honorable,  and  a  generous  people  will  ever 
accord  them  all  praise. 


THE    ISLES    OF   SHOALS 


CHAPTER     XIII. 

JoHX  Smith  —  Ciiamplain  —  History  of  the 
Appledore  —  Loxdoxner's  —  White  Island  - 
Smutty-Nose  —  Rockweeds. 


Isles  — 
Star  — 


ORTSMOUTH,  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  Isles  of  Shoals,  is  a  quaint  old  place 
of  some  historic  renown,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  River.  From 
thence,  in  the  summer  season,  a  small  steamer  usually 
makes  a  daily  trip  to  the  Shoals.  It  was  our  fortune, 
however,  to  sail  thither  in  the  little  j^acht  Celia.  As 
the  tide  was  unfavorable,  the  Captain  had  left  his 
vessel  at  Newcastle,  about  a  mile  below,  and  brought 
up  his  3'awl  to  take  ns  down.  On  such  a  perverse 
stream  as  this,  the  task  of  rowing  is  no  trifle,  yet  after 
a  hard  struggle,  in  wdiicli  the  tide  at  times  got  the  best 
of  us,  tuijoinir  at  the  bows  of  the  boat  like  some  huoe 
mastiff,  we  got  down  the  harbor,  passing  on  the  v^ay 
mementos  of  at  least  three  wars. 

Getting  on  board  just  as  a  heavy  shower  came  on, 
blistering  the  surface  of  the  water,  we  at  once  went 
below,  though  the  crew  got  the  yacht  under  way  ;  and 
when  the  shower  was  over,  the  Celia  was  outside   of 
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Portsmouth  Light.  We  were  now  heading  directly 
for  the  "  Shoals,"  as  the  people  here  say,  with  "NYhale 
Back  Light  to  our  left,  or  larboard  side.  This  beacon 
has  a  fixed  light  in  a  solid  tower,  fifty-eight  feet  high, 
built  upon  a  small  rock. 

Gradually  Appledore  rose  above  the  waves,  until  it 
seemed  to  float  insensibly 

"  Like  a  great  ship  at  anchor." 

As  we  sailed  on,  it  became  evident  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching 

"  A  country  that  draws  fifty  feet  of  water, 
In  which  men  live  as  in  the  hold  of  nature. 

***** 

A  land  that  rides  at  anchor,  and  is  moored, 
In  which  they  do  not  live  but  go  aboard." 

Or,  if  any  one  does  not  exactly  like  this  figure, 

"  That  live  as  if  they  had  been  run  aground," 

for  I  should  hardly  care  to  carry  out  Butler's  descrip- 
tion of  Holland  any  farther.  Arriving  off  the  cove 
on  the  south  side  of  Appledore,  it  was  pleasing  to  find 
the  aspect  of  these  isles  so  agreeable.  Instead  of  a 
mere  heap  of  black,  unsightly  rocks  as  I  had  anticipated, 
the  colors  were  rich,  cheerful  and  harmonious  ;  and, 
beinof  half  covered  here  and  there  with  brioht  green 
shrubs,  the  effect  of  the  islands,  as  a  whole,  when  laid 
against  the  bright  blue  sky,  was  really  admirable. 
I  should  have  been  glad  if  I  could  have  said  at  once 
with  Caliban,  "  This  island's  mine." 
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Going  ashore  seemed  like  going  out  of  the  little 
steam  tug  to  get  on  board  the  Great  Eastern.  Yet 
we  soon  found  the  difference,  for  instead  of  a  reeling 
deck  there  was  the  solidity  oi  terra  fir  ma.  We  there- 
fore concluded  that  Butler's  last  suggestion  was  best, 
and  that  the  whole  concern  had  run  hard  aground. 
But  what  is  the  genealogy  of  these  isles  ? 

That  class  of  writers  who  scorn  investigation,  and 
seize  upon  the  first  plausible  story  that  they  can  con- 
veniently catch,  have  been  accustomed  to  say  that  the 
Isles  of  Shoals  were  discovered  in  1614,  by  Captain 
John  Smith,  who  drew  "  the  first  map  of  this  coast." 
Now,  as  regards  John  Smith,  the  simple  truth  is,  that 
in  the  above-mentioned  year  he  came  to  the  coast  of 
Maine,  and  left  his  vessel  at  Monhegan,  "  Whilest," 
as  he  says,  "  the  sailers  fished,  myselfe  with  eight  oth- 
ers of  them  might  best  be  spared,  ranging  the  coast 
in  a  small  boat."  In  the  course  of  this  voyage  he 
drew  a  map,  and  laid  down  these  isles  as  "  Smith's 
Isles."  There  is  not,  however,  a  line  on  record  to 
prove  that  he  ever  stepped  upon  their  shores. 

Such  is  the  claim  of  John  Smith  as  the  "  Discov- 
erer" of  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  so  familiar  to  fishermen 
and  others  who  had  already  frequented  the  coast  for 
many  years. 

In  this  connection  Champlain  must  be  noticed. 
With  De  Monts,  he  explored  this  region  in  1605,  nine 
years  before  Smith  arrived,  and  made  a  map  of  the 
coast.     This  is  the  first  tolerable  map  to  which  we  can 
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refer.  Lescarbot  says  that  the}^  "  explored  many 
things,"  "  viewing  all  the  coast  of  this  land,"  and 
"searching  to  the  bottom  of  the  bays." 

Champlain  approached  this  part  of  the  coast  May 
15.  At  the  east  he  saw  three  or  four  isles,  and  at  the 
west  the  mouth  of  a  bay,  that  is,  Portsmouth  harbor, 
whose  islands  he  mentioned  as  covered  with  wood.  He 
afterwards  landed  at  Odiorne's  Point,  which  he  laid 
down  in  his  map  and  called  Cape  of  the  Isles  {Le  Cap 
aitx  isles).  Therefore,  if  either  of  these  explorers 
should  be  distinguished  as  the  discoverer  of  the  isles, 
the  honor  must  be  awarded  to  Champlain. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  their  present  name  w^e 
are  left  in  doubt.  It  has  often  been  said  that  it 
superseded  the  name  given  by  the  founder  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  called  them  "Smith's  Isles,"  yet  this  is  a 
gratnitous  assumption.  There  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  the  name  "Isles  of  Shoals"  did  not  precede 
Smith's  name.  No  one  ever  spoke  of  "  Smith's 
Isles,"  except  Smith  himself;  whereas  it  is  not  known 
when  they  were  first  called  the  "  Isles  of  Shoals." 
The  name  was  doubtless  given  b}^  some  fishing  exj)e- 
dition,  on  account  of  the  schooling  of  the  fish  at  this 
place,  and  perhaps  by  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  who,  the 
year  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Smith,  fished  in  these 
waters. 

But  thous^h  the  origin  of  the  name  mav  be  ob- 
scure,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  settled  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.     Lovett  said :     "  The  first 
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place  I  set  my  foote  vpon  in  New  England  [1623] 
was  the  lies  of  Shoiilds  *  =^  *  Yj^on  these  Islands  I 
neither  could  see  one  good  timber  tree,  nor  so  much 
good  ground  as  to  make  a  garden."  He  adds  that 
this  is  good  fishing  ground  for  *'  6  Shippes,"  but  not 
more,  owino-  to  the  lack  of  stao-e-room.  The  fact  was 
demonstrated,  he  says,  by  "  this  yeare's  experience." 
Thus  early  were  the  New  Englanders  found  here. 

The  isles  are  seven  in  number,  lying  nine  miles 
south-east  of  Portsmouth  Light.  The  line  dividing 
Maine  from  New  Hampshire  passes  through  them, 
leaving  Appledore,  Haley's,  now  called  Smutty-nose, 
Duck  and  Cedar  Islands  in  the  former  State ;  and 
Gosport  or  Star  Island,  White  and  Londoner's 
Island  in  the  latter.  The  largest  is  Appledore.  Star 
Island  ranks  next,  and  Haley's  stands  third.  The 
others  are  hardly  more  than  rocks. 

The  name  of  the  first  settler  is  not  definitely  known, 
though  it  might  have  been  that  JafFrey,  who,  in  1628, 
with  a  Mr.  Burslem,  paid  part  of  the  expense  of  ar- 
resting Thomas  Morton,  of  Merry  Mount.  Morton 
himself  was  brouglit  here  at  that  time,  previous  to 
being  sent  to  England. 

In  1635  the  southern  half  of  the  group  was  granted 
to  John  Mason;  but  in  1676  the  isles  were  occupied 
by  William  Pepperell  (father  of  Sir  William)  and  a 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Thev  enijasfed  for  a  time  in  the  fish- 
eries,  but  finally  decided  to  remove. 

We  read  that  the  Northmen,  when  they  went  into 
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Iceland,  were  guided  in  the  choice  of  ground  for  their 
colonies  b}^  the  hints  thrown  out  by  the  seat-posts, 
which,  being  carved  with  images  of  the  gods,  they  threw 
overboard  when  approaching  the  coast,  to  land  where 
the  winds  and  waves  might  toss  them.  But  Pepperell 
and  his  associate  were  guided  by  a  simpler  suggestion. 
They  cared  nothing  for  Lares  and  Penates,  and  there- 
fore each  took  a  stick,  set  it  on  end,  and  allowed  it  to 
fall  as  it  would,  then  going  to  seek  new  stations  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  fallen  sticks.  Pepperell's 
fell  to  the  north-west,  and  sent  him  to  Kittery,  while 
Gibbons'  guided  him  to  the  Waldo  Patent.  At  least, 
so  says  tradition. 

It  is  also  stated,  on  somewhat  better  authority, 
that  Sir  William's  father  was  so  poor,  that  for 
some  time  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  sought 
a  wife  in  vain.  When  he  became  more  prosperous, 
the  damsel  of  his  choice  became  his  wife.  Their  son 
was  knighted  for  his  services  in  1759.  The  title  be- 
came extinct  in  181G,  and  it  is  said  that  those  who 
bore  it  actually  came  to  want.  Margery,  a  sister  of 
Sir  William,  was  accidentally  drowned  near  the  isles. 

August  14,  1G3G,  Richard  Mather,  grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  Cotton  Mather,  arrived  from  Bristol, 
England,  in  the  James,  commanded  by  Captain 
Taylor.  In  his  journal  Mather  says  ,  "  But  ys  eve- 
ning by  moone-light  about  10  of  ye  clocke  wee  came  to 
ancre  at  ye  lies  of  Shoals,  which  are  7  or  8  Islands 
and  other  great  rockes ;    and   there    slept    sweetely 
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yt  niglit  till  breake  of  day.  But  yet  ye  Lord  had 
not  done  with  us,  nor  yet  had  let  us  see  all  his  good- 
nesse  which  he  wculd  have  us  take  knoAvledge  of; 
therefore  on  Saturday  morning  about  breake  of  day, 
ye  Lord  sent  forth  a  most  terrible  storme  of  raine 
and  easterly  wind,  whereby  wee  were  in  as  much 
danger  as  I  thinke  ever  people  w^ere  :  for  we  lost  in 
yt  morning  three  great  ancres  and  cables ;  of  which 
cables,  one  having  cost  50£  never  had  beene  in  any 
water  before,  two  were  broken  by  ye  violence  of  ye 
waves,  and  ye  third  cut  by  ye  seamen  *  *  to  save  ye 
ship."  Theri  they  set  sail,  "but  ye  Lord  let  us  see  yt 
sayles  could  not  save  us,  ^  *  for  by  ye  force  of  ye 
wind  and  raine  ye  sayles  were  rent  in  sunder."  Then 
he  says  they  began  '•  to  drive  with  full  force  of  wind 
and  rayne  directly  upon  a  mighty  rocke  standing  out 
in  sight  above  ye  water,  so  yt  we  did  but  continually 
w^ayte  when  we  should  heare  and  feele  ye  dolefull  rush- 
ing and  crushing  of  ye  ship  upon  ye  rocke."  But 
happily  the  ship  was  guided  past  "ye  rocke"  and 
escaped,  when  new  sails  were  bent  on,  and  the  James 
headed  in  safety  for  Cape  Ann.  The  same  storm 
cast  another  emigrant  sliij)  ashore  at  Cape  Ann, 
where  twenty-one  persons  were  drowned,  including 
Mr.  Mather's  brother-clergyman,  Mr.  Averj^,  from 
"Wiltshire,  and  his  wife  and  six  children. 

About  this  time  the  trade  of  the  isles  was  cpiite 
flourishing,  and  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  ships  would 
be  loading  with  fish  for  Bilboa,  in  Spain.     The  in- 
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habitants  were  poor,  but  distinguislied  for  genuine 
worth. 

In  1G4G,  one  John  Abbot,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians  at  Black  Point,  managed  to 
escape  with  a  pinnace  of  thirty  tons,  and  came  to  the 
Isles.  On  a  favorable  occasion,  when  the  Indians 
were  ashore,  he  greased  the  mast,  hoisted  the  sail, 
and  was  soon  beyond  their  reach. 

At  first  the  isles  were  left  without  any  settled  gov- 
ernment, but  the  inconvenience  became  so  great,  that 
in  the  j^ear  1G61,  Massachusetts  erected  them  into 
a  township,  one  part  lying  in  the  county  of  York  and 
the  other  part  in  that  of  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  under 
the  name  of  "  Apledoore  ;"  though,  by  a  subsequent  act 
in  1672,  they  were  all  placed  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Dover.  The  first  settlement  was  on  Appledore,  then 
known  as  Hog  Island.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
at  that  time  has  always  been  exaggerated.  It  is 
clear  tliat  the  number  of  dwellings  did  not  exceed 
twenty.  They  had  a  small  meeting-house.  It  is  said 
tliat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hull  was  the  first  preacher,  though 
Savage  shows  that  he  was  here  not  long  before  his 
death  in  1G65.  The  inventory  of  his  widow  states 
that  the  "  the  Isle  owed  him  for  his  ministry  £20." 
Richard  Gibson,  of  the  Church  of  England,  came 
here,  "  entertained  by  the  fishermen "  to  preach  to 
them.  He  also,  as  John  Winthrop  complains,  "  did 
marry  and  baptize."  To  this  he  added  the  crime  of 
speaking  against  the  Great  and  General  Court,  saying 
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that  the  Shoals  were  not  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Being  apprehended  by  the  Boston  authorities,  he 
acknowledged  his  guiltiness  (in  their  eyes),  and, 
"  being  a  stranger,"  was  graciously  sentenced  "  to 
depart  the  country,"  without  any  "  other  punishment." 
He  left  for  Eno-jand  in  1642. 

Appledore  was  early  abandoned,  the  people  remov- 
ing to  the  convenient  location  afforded  by  Star  and 
Haley's  Island.  On  the  latter  was  a  building  that 
served  as  a  Court  House,  and,  in  1672,  cases  involv- 
ing not  more  than  ten  pounds  could  be  tried  here, 
"Provided  one  person  or  more  from  the  mayne  do  sitt 
and  joyne  with  them."  At  the  same  time  dues  of  gun- 
powder could  be  collected  of  vessels  entering  the  port, 
which  powder  should  be  used  for  "  our  safety." 

Two  years  previous  to  this  time,  however,  the  isles 
came  near  losing  their  good  name,  and  bringing  "re- 
proach and  prejudice  to  this  colony;"  for  it  was  report- 
ed to  the  General  Court,  "  that  there  is  a  ship  riding 
in  a  roade  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  suspected  to  be  a 
pirat,  and  hath  pirattically  seized  the  say'd  ship  and 
goods  from  some  of  the  French  nation  in  amity  with 
t!ie  English."  The  virtuous  Court,  therefore,  thought 
fit  to  purge  itself  of  all  complicity  with  the  affair,  and 
its  resolve,  to  that  effect,  as  the  record  quaintly  says, 
was  duly  "  Publisht  in  Boston  by  beat  of  drurae." 

The  people  here  were  in  no  way  implicated,  and 
yet  we  find  that  the  first  pirates  in  New  England 
originated  near  by,  beginning  their  depredations  in 
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1G32,  and  generally  keej^tiiig  east  of  tlie  Shoals.  They 
were  sixteen  in  number,  being  led  by  Dixy  Bull. 
Pemaquid  was  their  first  prize,  and  there  one  of  their 
band  was  killed.  The  Government  sent  an  armed 
vessel  in  pursuit  of  them,  but,  on  their  promising  to 
abandon  the  trade,  the  chase  was  given  np.  It  is  said 
that  they  had  one  rule  against  excessive  drinking, 
and  another  enforcing  daily  prayers.  "Sometime 
afterwards  the  Low  Pirates  visited  the  isles  and 
caused  one  of  the  fishermen  to  purchase  his  life 
by  cursing  the  ,  renowned  Cotton  Mather  three 
times.  They  hated  the  Reverend  gentleman  not 
without  cause,  for  he  really  seemed  to  enjoy  preach- 
ing a  sermon  at  the  execution  of  one  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

December  24,  1715,  the  present  town  of  Gosport 
was  erected  by  the  authorities  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  old  jurisdiction  of  "  Apledoore "  having  become 
e'fete.  In  1728  Gosport's  proportion  of  the  tax  of 
one  thousand  pounds  was  sixteen  pounds  four  shil- 
lings. 

The  present  records  go  back  no  fiirther  than  the 
year  1730,  but  they  contain  much  interesting  informa- 
tion both  of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  nature. 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1647,  it  was  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  the  General  Court  for  a  woman  to  live 
on  the  isles,  and  a  man  was  complained  of  for  bring- 
ing over  some  goats  and  hogs,  together  with  his  wife. 
The  hogs  preyed  upon  the  fish  which  was  being  cured, 
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but  the  crime  of  the  poor  woman  is  not  mentioned. 
To  the  credit  of  the  judges  we  must  add,  that  while 
the  porkers  were  banished  the  isles,  the  man  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  his  wife. 
The  minister  from  IGol  to  1G63  was  the  Rev.  John 
Brock,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  excellence.  Cotton 
Mather  tells  a  good  story  about  him  in  his  Magnalla. 
He  says  that  a  fisherman  who  had  been  verj'-  useful  in 
ferrying  the  people  to  church  on  Sundays,  finally  lost 
his  boat  in  a  storm.  The  good  parson,  hearing  him 
lament  the  fact,  said,  "  Go  home  contented,  good  Sir, 
PR  mention  the  matter  to  the  Lord;  to-morrow  you 
may  expect  to  find  your  boat."  And  the  account  says 
that  the  next  day  it  was  actually  restored  to  him, 
having  been  brought  up  from  the  bottom  on  the  flukes 
of  an  anchor.  Mr.  Brock  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr. 
Belcher.  Afterwards  the  Rev.  Joshua  Moody  took 
the  clerical  duties,  and  served  from  1706  to  1731. 

The  Rev.  John  Tucke  was  the  minister  from  1732 
until  1773.  At  first  his  salary  was  one  hundred  and 
ten  "  pounds  money  or  bills  of  credit,"  to  which  was 
added  five  pounds  towards  a  house.  He  accepted  the 
ofRce  April  28,  and  July  26  following  was  observed 
by  the  inhabitants  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for 
a  blessing  on  his  ministry.  In  1754  his  salary  was 
one  quintal  of  "merchantable  fish"  to  each  man,  and 
his  parishioners  numbering  nearly  one  hundred,  his 
stipend,   for   those   days,  was    quite  valuable.     Two 
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years  later  he  had  his  choice  between  waiting  for  liis 
money  ov  taking  his  salary  in  "  weanter  fish."  Like 
a  wise  man  he  took  the  fish,  holding  that  a  bird  in  the 
hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

By  degrees,  owing  to  their  attachment  to  strong 
drink,  the  people  lost  the  high  character  w*hich  they 
so  long  bore.  When  the  Kevolntionary  war  broke 
ont,  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  main- 
land, for  the  reason  that  the  place  became  the  rendez- 
vous of  British  cruisers.  From  the  close  of  the  war 
to  the  3"ear  1800,  those  left  here  only  had  occasional 
preaching  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Shaw.  In  1790,  so 
indifferent  was  the  tone  of  feeling,  that,  ac  the  records 
say,  "  Some  of  the  people  -of  the  baser  sort-  pulled 
down  and  burnt  the  meeting  house."  The  writer 
who  records  the  act  continues  :  "  The  special  judg- 
ment of  heaven  seems  to  have  followed  this  piece  of 
wickedness  to  those  concerned  in  it,  who  seem  since 
to  have  been  given  up  to  work  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness with  greediness." 

Eventually  the  people  of  Massachusetts  built  them 
a  meeting  house  with  stone  walls,  on  Star  Island,  sent 
them  a  teacher,  besides  food  and  clothing,  and  in 
return  received  from  the  inhabitants  a  promise  of 
reformation.  The  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse  preached  the 
opening  sermon  from  Ps.  118  :  25. 

The  teacher  of  "  these  unfortunate  people,"  as  the 
Portsmouth  Star  called  them  at  the  time,  was  a  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  was  also  their  spiritual  director  and  the 
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Justice   of   the   Peace.     He  died  on   Star  Island  in 
1804. 

Caleb  Chase,  of  Newburyport,  came  to  the  isles  to 
teach  school  in  1819.  Speaking  of  himself  in  the 
book  of  record  he  says,  that  "  He  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain the  ages  of  the  people  generally,  but  many  of  them 
had  lost  their  ag^es  for  the  want  of  a  record."  Also 
that  "  When  he  came  to  the  isles  there  were  on  Star 
Island  eleven  families  and  two  solitaires,  fifty-two 
souls.  On  Smutty -nose  five  families  and  one  solitary, 
twenty-six  souls,  and  on  Hog  Island  one  family,  eight 
souls  ;  in  all,  eighty-six  souls." 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Sewell  arrived  on  a  "  mission," 
in  September,  1824,  and  found  fourteen  families  and 
one  "  solitary "  on  Star  Island,  in  all  sixty-nine  per- 
sons. In  1832  the  population  had  increased  to  ninety- 
nine.  From  1804  to  184o  no  town  meeting  was  held. 
Since  that  period  the  improvement  has  been  steady, 
and  all  the  social,  political  and  religious  interest  culti- 
vated on  the  mainland  are  attended  to  here. 

But  while  I  have  digressed  in  giving  this  historical 
sketch,  the  result  of  much  labor,  my  friends  have  been 
kept  waiting  at  the  landing,  where  there  is  no  wharf, 
but  a  long  inclined  plane  built  of  plank,  descending 
under  the  water,  and  accommodating  itself  to  every 
state  of  the  tide.  Close  by  are  the  boat-houses,  and 
farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  private  residence  of  the 
Leiiihton  Brothers.  Across  the  lawn  stands  the  hotel, 
an   enormous  building  thai;  has  twice  duplicated  its 
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capacity,  and  now,  surmounted  by  its  huge  observa- 
tory, appears  in  the  distance  like  some  old  baronial 
castle  full  of  quadrangular  nooks.  We  perceive  at  a 
glance  that  there  are  no  more  trees  on  the  island  than 
there  were  in  1624,  when  Levett  landed,  yet  there  is 
a  broad,  generous  piazza,  nearl}^  three  hundred  feet 
long,  having  at  the  end  a  high  platform  large  enough 
for  a  ball-room,  completely  roofed  in,  but  open  at 
three  sides,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  ocean, 
both  north  and  south.  We  hardly  miss  the  trees,  as 
the  air  is  so  cool,  even  rivaling  in  this  respect?  the 
atmosphere  of  Homer's  Atlantis.  In  leaving  the 
mainland  there  is  a  complete  change,  and  a  fortnight 
spent  here  will  afford  the  benefits  of  an  ocean  voyage, 
wholly  separated  from  its  often  disagreeable  experi- 
ence. In  winter  also  the  climate  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  mainland.  Mr.  Tucke  used  to  say  that  in  this 
season  the  isles  were  "  a  thin  underwaistcoat  warmer" 
than  in  the  corresponding  latitude  ashore. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  Appledore,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  sea  once  separated  it  into  two  islands. 
A  valley  terminating  in  coves  at  each  end  runs  across 
it.  The  southern  part  is  the  highest,  standing  as  it 
does  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
northern  half  accommodates  the  hotel,  which  is  in  the 
little  valley  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  easterly 
winter  gales. 

Ascending  to  the  lofty  observatory,  which  affords  a 
splendid  outlook,  the  uneven,  rumpled  character  of 
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this  and  the  neighboring  isles  becomes  apparent.  Since 
the  rocks  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  there  have 
been  many  convulsions,  and  earthquakes  have  opened 
broad  seams  which  were  filled  by  the  molten  trap 
boiling  up  like  lava  from  below.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  interest  here,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Srate  Geologists  made  such  a  farce  of  their  survey. 
It  appears  that  they  came  out  to  the  isles  in  the  rev- 
enue cutter  one  windy  day,  landed  at  two  or  three 
points,  concluded  that  there  was  considerable  surf 
running,  and  then  went  home  again,  taking  along  with 
them  a  couple  of  those  barbarous  sketches  which  dis- 
figure so  many  official  reports.  In  these  sketches 
Gosport  and  AYhite  Island  would  find  it  impossible  to 
recosfnize  themselves. 

Appledore  is  just  half  a  nautical  mile  long  and 
about  three-eio'hths  of  a  mile  wide  in  its  broadest  or 
southern  part.  The  walk  around  it,  however  it  may 
seem,  scarcely  exceeds  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  quite 
fatiguing,  but  it  repays  the  labor.  Here  there  are 
none  of  those  tremendous  cliffs  which  at  Mount  De- 
sert look  down  upon  the  sea,  and  therefore  the  bold 
rocky  shore  may  be  always  followed.  In  part  there 
is  very  hard  scrambling,  by  reason  of  the  broad  rifts 
in  the  fjranite  and  aneiss  of  which  the  island  is  com- 
posed.  The  most  of  these  are  still  paved  with  dark 
trap-rock  that  was  originally  level  with  the  surface. 
The  pecnliar  structure  of  this  rock  causes  it  to  yield 
easily  to  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  thus  long  galle- 
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ries  are  foimed  in  the  granite  from  a  distance  apjoear- 
ing  like  the  work  of  man.  In  sailing  around  the  isles 
this  feature  is  very  noticeable,  as  the  galleries  nm  in 
some  distance  at  right  angles  with  the  beach. 

We  began  our  tour  at  the  north  side.  On  our  way 
thither  we  passed  the  monument  of  the  late  proprietor 
whose  grave  is  near  by.  This  is  a  plain  memorial 
fixed  firmly  in  the  rock. 

Mr.  Laighton  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  character. 
At  one  time  he  took  part  in  Xew  Hampshire  politics. 
He  afterwards  became  dissatisfied  with  the  main,  and 
took  charge  of  White  Island  Light,  where  he  lived 
for  six  3'ears.  When  attention  began  to  be  turned  to 
the  isles,  he  built  a  small  hotel  on  Appledore  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors.  This  hotel  has  kept  pace 
in  its  growth  with  the  fame  of  the  isles,  which  has 
spread  all  over  the  Union.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Laighton  never  once  visited 
the  busy  world  over  the  waves.  Here  he  dwelt  by 
himself,  occupying  the  position  of  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  when  he  died  his  remains  fitly  found  a  resting- 
place  within  the  sound  of  the  sea  which  he  loved  so 
well. 

Arriving  at  the  cove  we  noticed  a  couple  of  fisher- 
men catching  perch,  using  rods,  as  for  trout,  notwith- 
standing the  waves  were  rolling  in,  booming  and 
blanching,  as  Tennyson  has  it,  on  the  rocks. 

Turning  westward,  we  came  to  what  is  called  the 
Greek  Cross,  formed  by  two  immense  channels  in  the 
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rock  intersecting  at  right  angles.  One  was  formerly 
filled  with  a  poor  metamorphic  slate,  and  the  other  with 
trap.  Both  have  been  eaten  out  by  the  sea.  The 
evidence  of  volcanic  action  is  here  very  visible.  Long 
after  their  original  formation,  the  isles  were  time 
after  time  rent  in  twain.  It  may  be  difficult  to  realize 
the  fact,  yet  the  time  has  been  when  the  waves  of 
lirpiid  fire,  bursting  up  from  the  great  molten  sea 
below,  vied  in  their  wrath  with  the  ocean  wave,  while 
the  brine-washed  rock  hissed  at  the  fiery  spray.  And 
will  this  occur  again  ?     Whittier  tells  us  that  when 

"  Goody  Cole  looked  out  from  her  door, 
The  Isles  of  Shoals  were  drowned  and  gone." 

This  may  some  day  take  place  in  earnest ;  for  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  earthquake  shocks  that  have 
been  felt  on  an  average  once  in  ten  years  at  a  single 
spot  on  yonder  main  ever  since  the  country  was 
settled,  are  the  dying  growls  of  a  temjoest  that  is  past, 
or  the  mutterings  of  a  storm  to  come.  At  any  rate 
let  not  the  proprietors  suppose  that  I  am  in  league 
with  those  speculators  who  would  fain  buy  this  isle. 

Clambering  along  among  the  rocks,  we  found  a 
broad  gulch  that  might  be  used  as  a  dry  dock.  From 
this  point  may  be  had  a  view  of  Duck  Island  with  a 
single  old  building  on  it,  and  lying  north-east,  distant 
exactly  three-fourths  of  a  nautical  mile.  Northward,  in 
Maine,  is  Agamenticus.  Westward  is  Hampton  Beach, 
and  Po  Hill,  which  hides  Whittier's  home.     Close  to 
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the  shore  the  ledges  are  everywhere  very  fine.  "We 
returned  by  the  shingle  beach  on  the  south  shore, 
having  made  the  circuit  of  half  the  island. 

It  was  some  time  before  sunset  that  we  set  out  to 
explore  the  remaining  and  more  interesting  portion  of 
Appledore,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
stone  wall.  Passing  through  a  gate,  we  came  upon  a 
flock  of  sheep,  who  stared  at  us  for  a  minute,  and 
then,  following  their  leader,  ran.  Taking  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  we  walked  among  the  sheep-paths 
until  we  reached  the  ruins  of  the  old  settlement. 
Nothing  is  left  but  cellar  walls,  and  the  whole  vicin- 
age is  covered  with  elderberry  bushes,  upon  which 
was  fruit  enough  to  make  hogsheads  of  wine.  Occa- 
sionally the  ground  had  a  dark  rich  hue,  and  here  and 
there  somethincp  was  still  left  to  indicate  that  "  once  a 
garden  smiled."  The  single  unoccupied  house  is  of  a 
modern  origin,  and,  standing  and  uncared  for  and 
alone,  it  looks  as  if  haunted. 

The  reason  why  this  spot  was  so  soon  deserted  is 
clear.  The  fishermen  had  no  beach  for  their  boats. 
The  only  place  to  land  was  in  a  chasm  about  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  with  perpendicular  walls,  formed  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  trap-rock.  This  was  of  course 
insufficient,  and  accordingly  they  sought  the  shelter  of 
Star  and  Haley. 

Farther  eastward  another  earthquake  record  is 
found  in  what  has  been  called  Neptune's  Gallery, 
with  perpendicular  scarred  walls,  high  and  far  apai't, 
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between  which  the  breakers  roll  in  with  a  sound  that 
is  well  nigh  deafening.  Near  this  point  the  rocks  are 
high  and  bold.  Farther  on,  around  the  point,  a  cove 
makes  into  the  shore,  the  rocks  being  ragged  and  dis- 
jointed, and  piled  up  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Re- 
turning thence,  we  crossed  the  centre  of  the  island 
and  approached  the  cairn,  which  we  had  understood 
was  Smith's  Monument,  lately  erected  to  his  memory. 
This  cairn  is  about  ten  feet  high,  bulging  at  one  side, 
and  seeming  to  incline  like  "  Pisa's  leaning  miracle." 
Determined  to  do  the  great  adventurer  homage,  I 
shouldered  a  good-sized  fragment  of  granite,  and 
staggered  towards  the  cairn,  while  Amarinta  followed 
by  my  side,  bearing  a  tribute  of  more  delicate  propor- 
tions. These  were  reverently  added  to  the  pile ;  and, 
mens  conscia  recti,  that  is  to  say,  happy  in  the  delusion 
of  a  duty  well  done,  we  sat  down  by  the  cairn  and 
spoke  of  the  great  man's  worth.  While  here  the 
day  came  to  an  end,  the  western  clouds,  "  ministering 
with  glorious  faces  to  the  setting  sun."  At  the  same 
time  full-orbed  Luna  appeared  in  the  east,  blushing 
as  from  our  praise  of  her  loveliness.  This  meeting 
of  Day  and  Night  was  as  if  Righteousness  and  Peace 
had  kissed  each  other. 

Gradually  the  splendor  of  sunset  died  away,  and 
the  dark  blue  sky  at  the  west  shading  off  at  the 
horizon  into  deep  purple,  which  threw  the  inky  tones 
of  sepia  upon  the  waves ;  while  eastward,  recovering 
from  the  embarrassment  that  attended  her  first  appear- 
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auce,  the  moon  looked  calmly  across  the  silvery  track 
formed  by  her  own  brifjlit  beams  in  the  shimmerintj 
sea.  When  the  moon  rose  higher,  sending  lances  of 
light  down  the  western  slope  of  the  island  into  the 
cove  and  out  across  towards  the  main,  the  scene 
changed  again,  and  where  before  all  was  indistinguish- 
able in  the  twilight's  gloom,  the  boats  and  3'achts 
came  out  with  a  fairy-like  aspect,  rocking  on  the  tide, 
Avhile  the  voices  of  excursionists  bound  for  a  moon- 
light sail  were  borne  to  us  on  the  evening  air. 

On  returning  to  the  Appledore  House  we  were 
quite  shocked  to  learn  that  our  respect  for  Captain 
John  Smith  had  been  quite  thrown  away.  In  fact 
it  appeared  that  this  was  not  the  monument  which 
had  been  erected  to  his  memory,  but  one  that,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  huilt  by  him.  I  w^as  quite  con- 
fused at  first  on  discovering  my  mistake,  but  I  soon 
rallied  and  repaid  my  informant  tenfold,  by  letting 
him  know,  as  already  stated,  that  nothing  exists  to 
indicate  that  Smith  ever  stepped  upon  these  isles.  I 
cruelly  followed  this  up  the  next  day  by  ferreting  out 
unimpeachable  testimony  which  proves  that  the  cairn 
was  erected  only  about  seventy  years  ago  as  a  mark 
for  fishermen  in  findino;  the  bearincj  of  their  fishinsf 
grounds. 

Boating  at  the  Isles  of  Slioals  is  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment. One  pleasant  day  we  rowed  to  a  number  of 
different  points.  Our  first  harbor  was  Londonner's  or 
Lounging   Island,   a   rocky  spot    three-fourths    of  a 
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nautical  mile  south-west  from  the  cove  at  Appledore. 
The  north  and  south  halves  of  this  island,  which  is 
three-sixteenths  of  a  mile  long,  are  connected  by  a 
narrow  neck  often  covered  at  high  tide,  the  mean  rise 
,and  fall  of  which  is  eight  feet  six  inches.  Entering 
the  cove  on  the  east  side,  we  found  the  Hibernian 
fisherman,  who  dwells  here,  out  in  a  boat  catching 
perch  with  which  to  bait  his  trawls  for  cod.  He  told 
what  he  knew  about  his  craft,  after  which  we  put 
into  one  of  those  convenient  docks  formed  by  the 
erosion  of  trap  dykes,  and  went  ashore.  The  Hiber- 
nian in  question  can  say  with  Caliban,  "  This  island  's 
mine."  He  seemed  a  sort  of  Caliban  himself,  and  his 
boys  young  Calibans.  A  battered  wooden  cottage 
takes  the  place  of  a  cave,  but  I  found  no  enchanter. 
It  appears  to  have  had  as  hard  usage  as  its  owner.  A 
fish-like  odor  pervaded  the  air,  a  goat  was  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  moss  on  the  rocks,  while  some  chickens 
and  ducks  were  picking  up  a  living  around  the  door. 
We  looked  into  the  fish-house,  and  hurried  away, 
quite  satisfied  with  what  we  saw. 

Three-fourths  of  a  mile  eastward  is  the  head  of 
White  Island.  This  island  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  long,  and  about  one-sixteenth  of  a  mile  wide. 
Here  stands  the  light-house.  From  this  point  Ports- 
mouth Light  bears  nearly  north  north-west;  Boon 
Island,  distant  nineteen  and  a  half  miles,  bears 
north-east  by  north,  three-fourths  east;  and  Rye 
Meeting-house,  nine  miles  distant,  nortji-west  by  west, 
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one-half  west.     The  Head  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  ishind  at  high  tide. 

Towards  this  spot  we  now  turned  the  prow,  escorted 
by  a  lad  who  volunteered  to  serve  as  pilot.  When  we 
approached  the  landing  at  the  light-house,  he  told  us 
that  he  had  never  been  ashore,  and  he  now  thought 
there  was  too  much  surf.  He  accordingly  backed  his 
boat  off,  and  we  rowed  in  to  reconnoitre.  While  con- 
sidering the  subject,  the  Light  Keeper,  who  Avas  on 
the  main  rock,  seeing  our  situation,  came  down  to  the 
little  bar  where  the  surf  was  breaking,  and,  watching 
his  chance,  ran  through  the  water  and  came  opposite 
to  us.  Then  when  a  convenient  wave  rolled  in,  we 
rushed  the  boat  head  on  to  the  beach,  the  keeper  run- 
ning in  to  catch  her  bows.  Our  venture  was  success- 
ful, but  before  the  windlass  could  be  put  in  motion  to 
haul  the  boat  up  the  ways,  a  second  wave,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  Amarinta,  swashed  in  over  the  stern 
a  full  barrel  of  brine,  causing  a  precipitate  retreat 
over  the  thwarts  to  the  bows.  Finally  the  windlass, 
planted  high  up  the  beach,  was  at  work,  and  the  boat 
was  drawn  up  out  of  the  surf.  The  keeper  then  led  the 
way  to  the  top  of  the  light- house,  situated  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  rock,  and  reached  by  a  covered 
bridge.  This  is  a  Fresnell  light.  Its  peculiarity  is 
that  it  has  a  single  burner  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  crvstal 
palace,  formed  of  lieavj^  glass  blinds,  through  which 
the  light  passes.  At  a  distance  this  light  shows  a 
great  power,  though  when  viewed  close  at  hand,  it 
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attracts  but  little  attention.  The  entire  arransement 
was  imported  from  France.  The  first-class  lenses  cost 
about  ten  thousand  dollars.  Fresnell,  the  inventor, 
has  now  revolutionized  the  whole  light-house  S3^stem, 
and  conferred  a  vast  benefit  upon  mankind.  This  is  a 
flash  light,  made  to  give  out  alternate  flashes  of  red 
and  white,  at  fifteen  seconds  each.  This  lantern  has 
one  curious  effect.  Standing  by  its  side,  eighty-seven 
feet  above  the  water,  in  a  pleasant  day  it  will  be 
found  that  it  gathers  up  in  its  mighty  focal  grasp  the 
objects  on  Star  Island,  and  sets  them  down  again  out 
at  sea.  There,  for  instance,  is  the  meeting-house 
which  stands  upon  Star  Island,  planted  firmly  on  the 
uneasy  waves,  just  as  far  out  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  keeper  lives  here  alone  with  his  assistant, 
maintaining  bachelors'  hall.  In  the  summer  they 
have  a  good  many  visitors,  but  at  other  times  it  is 
quiet  enough ;  at  least,  so  they  say. 

And  while  here  I  was  reminded  of  a  poem  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlantic  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Thaxter, 
whose  father  had  charge  of  the  light.  It  alludes  to 
the  wreck  of  the  Brig  Pochahontas,  lost  on  the  neigh- 
boring shore. 

Some  persons  might  suppose  that  this  barren  rock 
would  prove  the  last  place  in  which  to  woo  the  Muses, 
yet  in  all  such  localities  hopeful  and  receptive  minds/ 
are  not  slow  in  discoverino;  both  benefits  and  beauties. 
Alexander  Smith,  wandering  for  a  summer  in  the 
rocky   island   of  Skye,  almost   imagined   himself  in 
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Paradise.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  remark  of 
Goethe  :  "  Let  no  one  say  that  the  reality  lacks  poeti- 
cal interest."  It  is  both  the  custom  and  the  ricrht  of  a 
class  of  minds  to  see  everywhere  what  they  please  ;  for 
there  are  really  no  asymptotes  in  nature.  Extremes 
always  meet,  barrenness  itself  running  into  beauty. 
It  demands  no  strain  upon  the  imagination  in  order  to 
discover  rare  attractions  among  these  isles,  especially  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  brightest  coloring  is  found,  and 
when  from  a  distance  they  flash  in  the  blue  sea  like 
some  huge  crystal  of  iridescent  Labrador  spar.  But 
we  were  speaking  of  the  poem.  Its  merit  alone  would 
certainly  justify  its  appearance  here,  wdiile,  as  the  pro- 
duction of  what  we  may  call  a  resident,  its  insertion 
is  on  the  whole  demanded : 


'  I  lit  the  lamps  in  the  lighthouse  tower, 

For  the  sun  dropped  down  and  the  day  was  dead; 
They  shone  like  a  glorious  clustered  flower, 
Ten  golden  and  five  red. 

Looking  across,  where  the  line  of  coast 
Stretched  darkly,  shrinking  away  from  the  sea, 

The  lights  sprang  out  at  its  edge, — almost 
They  seemed  to  answer  me. 

O  M^arning  lights,  burn  bright  and  clear, 
Hither  the  storm  comes !    Leagues  away 

It  moans  and  thunders  low  and  drear, — 
Burn  till  the  break  of  day  I 

Good  night !  I  called  to  the  gulls  that  sailed 
Slow  past  me  through  the  evening  sky; 

And  my  comrades,  answering  shrilly,  hailed 
JUe  back  Avith  boding  cry. 
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A  mournful  breeze  began  to  blow, 

Weird  music  it  drew  through  the  iron  bars, 

The  suUeu  billows  boiled  below, 
And  dimly  peered  the  stars; 

The  sails  that  flecked  the  ocean  floor 

From  east  to  west  leaned  low  and  fled; 
They  knew  what  came  in  the  distant  roar 

That  filled  the  air  with  dread! 

Flung  by  a  fitful  gust,  there  beat 

Against  the  window  a  dash  of  rain: 
Steady  as  tramp  of  marching  feet 

Strode  on  the  hurricane. 

It  smote  the  Avaves  for  a  moment  still, 

Level  and  deadly  white  for  fear; 
The  bare  rock  shuddered, — an  awful  thrill 

Shook  even  my  tower  of  cheer. 

Like  all  the  demons  loosed  at  last, 

Whistling  and  shrieking,  wild  and  wide, 
The  mad  wind  raged,  and  strong  and  fast 

Kolled  in  the  rising  tide. 

And  soon  in  ponderous  showers  the  spray. 
Struck  from  the  granite,  reared  and  sprung, 

And  clutched  at  tower  and  cottage  gray, 
Where  overwhelmed  they  clung 

Half  drowning,  to  the  naked  rock; 

But  still  burned  on  the  faithful  light, 
Kor  faltered  at  the  tempest's  shock, 

Through  all  the  fearful  night. 

Was  it  in  vain  ?    That  knew  not  we. 

AVe  seemed,  in  that  confusion  vast 
Of  rushing  wind  and  roaring  sea, 

One  point  whereon  was  cast 

The  whole  Atlantic's  weight  of  brine. 

Heaven  help  the  ship  should  drift  our  way! 
No  matter  how  the  light  might  shine 

Far  on  into  the  day. 
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When  morninfif  dawned  above  the  din 
Of  galo  and  breaker  boomed  a  gun ! 

Another!    We,  who  sat  within, 
Answered  with  cries  each  one. 

Into  each  other's  eyes  with  fear 

We  looked,  through  helpless  tears,  as  etill. 
One  after  one,  near  and  more  near, 

The  signals  pealed,  until 
• 
The  thick  storm  seemed  to  break  apart, 

To  show  us,  staggering  to  her  grave, 
The  fated  brig.    We  had  no  heart 

To  look,  for  naught  could  save. 

One  glimpse  of  black  hull  heaving  slow, 
Then  closed  the  mists  o'er  canvas  torn 

And  tangled  ropes,  swept  to  and  fro 
From  masts  that  raked  forlorn. 

Weeks  after,  yet  ringed  round  with  spray. 
Our  island  lay,  and  none  might  land; 

Though  blue  the  waters  of  the  bay 
Stretched  calm  on  cither  hand. 

And  when  at  last  from  the  distant  shore 
A  little  boat  stole  out,  to  reach 

Our  loneliness,  and  bring  once  more 
Fresh  human  thought  and  speech. 

We  told  our  tale,  and  the  boatmen  cried: 
'  'Twas  the  Tocahoutas, — all  were  lost! 

For  miles  along  the  coast  the  tide 
Iler  shattered  timbers  tost.' 

Then  I  looked  the  whole  horizon  round,— 

So  beautiful  the  ocean  spread 
About  us,  o'er  those  sailore  drowned! 

*  Father  in  heaven,'  I  said, 

A  child's  grief  struggling  in  my  breast, 

•  Do  purposely  thy  creatures  meet 
Such  bitter  death?    How  was  it  best 

These  hearts  should  cease  to  beat? 
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*  O  wherefore  I    Are  we  naught  to  tbee? 

Like  senseless  weeds  that  rise  and  fall 
Upon  thine  awful  sea,  are  we 

!No  more  then,  after  all?' 

And  I  shut  the  beaut)-  from  my  sight, 
For  I  thought  uf  the  dead  that  lay  below, 

From  the  bright  air  faded  the  warmth  and  light, 
There  came  a  chill  like  snow. 

Then  I  heard  the  far-oflFrote  resound, 
Where  the  breakers  slow  and  slumberous  rolled, 

And  a  subtle  sense  of  Thought  profound 
Touched  me  with  power  untold. 

And  like  a  voice  eternal  spake, 
That  wondrous  rhythm,  and  '  Peace,  be  still!* 

It  murmured ;  '  bow  thy  head,  and  take 
Life's  rapture  and  life's  ill, 

And  wait.    At  last  all  shall  be  clear.' 

The  long,  low,  mellow  music  rose 
And  fell,  and  soothed  my  dreaming  ear 

With  infinite  repose. 

Sighing,  I  climbed  the  lighthouse  stair, 

Half  forgetting  my  grief  and  pain ; 
And  "While  the  day  died,  sweet  and  lair, 

I  lit  the  lamps  again." 

On  leaving  the  island  we  had  to  watch  our  chance, 
notwithstanding  it  was  such  pleasant  weather.  First 
the  Assistant  got  off  in  a  little  boat  to  pick  us  up  in 
case  of  a  mishap.  This  was  very  easily  done,  as  he 
was  used  to  it,  and  then  we  ran  our  boat  down  and 
put  Amarinta  in,  protesting,  and  declaring  that  it 
would  never  do.  The  right  minute  came,  we  shoved 
out  on  the  undertow,  sprang  to  the  oars,  and  were 
safe.     Getting  off  at  a  convenient  distance,  we  find 
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that  the  head  on  Avhich  the  lio-hthouse  stands  is  a  verv 
beautiful  object,  and,  with  a  fishing-smack  thrown  in, 
would,  make  a  fine  picture. 

Our  course  was  next  shaped  for  Star  Island  or 
Gosport,  the  western  cove  of  which  is  thirteen-six- 
teenths  of  a  mile  from  the  lighthouse.  There  is  no 
wharf  and  never  has  been  here,  though  in  17GG  the 
people  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of  getting  up  a  lot- 
tery to  build  one.  At  low  water  it  is  difficult  to  get 
ashore,  but  there  is  no  trouble  generally  on  account 
of  the  surf.  By  making  a  bridge  of  skiffs  we  reached 
the  sandy  beach  with  dry  shoes. 

Gosport  is  five-eightlis  of  a  mile  long  and  one  half 
a  mile  wide,  presenting  the  most  perfect  picture  of  a 
fisherman's  village  that  I  have  seen  on  the  o^^ew-Eng- 
land  coast.  Eeaching  the  shore,  we  of  course  came  in 
contact  with  the  fish,  and  experienced  the  •'  pungent 
odor  of  o'erboiling  tar,"  so  that,  with  old  Een  Jen- 
son,  one  would  fain  "'sacrifice  two-pence  worth  of 
juniper  "  to  appease  his  offended  nose.  The  chiklren 
were  in  force,  there  being  a  due  proportion  of  girls 
and  boys,  and  among  the  latter,  perhaps,  some  little 
Enoch  Arden.     Here  they  played 

"  Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore, 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  lishing-nets, 
Anchors  of  rusty  fluke,  and  boats  updrawn; 
And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand." 

We  made  our  way  through  all  this  customary 
delris,  to  which  was  now  added  the   charred  remains 
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of  a  recent  fire  that  destroyed  a  number  of  buildings, 
and  reached  the  narrow  way  that  answered  for  a 
street,  in  which  "  twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  when 
they  meet."  Thence  we  fared  forth,  like  -3^ueas  at 
Carthage,  to  explore  the  stranger  clime,  and  find  what 
land  this  might  be,  and  by  what  inhabitants  possessed. 
To  accomplish  this  the  more  intelligently,  we  repaired 
at  once  to  the  house  of  the  worthy  and  obliging  Town 
Clerk,  who  brought  out  the  records  and  put  us  in 
immediate  connection  with  both  the  present  and  the 
past,  adding  various  comments  at  the  same  time  on 
men  and  things.  Much  of  what  has  already  been 
given  of  the  history  of  Gosj)ort  was  drawn  from  this 
valuable  repository,  which  brainless  visitors  of  these 
latter  days  have  sought  to  render  still  more  precious, 
by  entrusting  to  its  keeping  their  autographs,  with 
remarks. 

Having  taken  numerous  notes,  we  threaded  our 
way  to  the  old  meeting-house,  concerning  which  the 
records  have  considerable  to  say.  We  found  the 
minister  there,  with  his  coat  off,  trowel  in  hand,  and 
hard  at  work  making  repairs.  We  bade  him  good 
morrow,  and  made  bold  to  say  that  we  hoped  he 
was  not  daubing  with  "  untempered  mortar ;"  which 
he  trowed  not,  as  it  was  Roman  cement.  Thus  easily 
we  made  one  another's  acquaintance,  after  which  he 
swung  open  the  door  and  invited  us  to  enter,  showing 
at  the  same  time  the  new  floor  which  he  had  laid  down, 
the  seats  he  had  refitted,  and  the  neat  chairs  that  he  had 
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made  for  the  pulpit,  all  of  which  showed  that,  like  the 
great  Paul,  he  could  labor  with  his  own  hauds.  This 
good  and  worthy  man  came  here  originally  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  has  since  remained  for  the 
most  of  the  time,  serving  the  islanders,  not  only  as 
their  minister,  but  as  physician,  general  adviser  and 
friend.  The  structure  is  a  quaint  one.  The  i\]}  of 
the  spire  is  forty-two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  may 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  build- 
ing is  richly  in  keeping  with  everything  on  the  island. 
Its  little  bell  hanging  in  the  belfry  calls  the  children 
to  school  and  the  people  to  church,  though  the  school 
is  now  held  in  a  separate  building.  The  weathercock 
is  also  w^orth  noticing.  When  put  up,  an  entry  was 
made  in  the  records,  noting  that  the  people  found  it 
expensive,  and  adding  the  pious,  and  slightly  poetical, 
remark  :  "  May  their  own  hearts  yield  to  the  breath- 
ings of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  that  vane  does  to  the 
winds."  ♦ 

Leaving  this  venerable  place  we  went  southward 
and  found  a  little  burial-ground  in  a  depression  of  the 
rocks.  It  had  been  prepared  with  much  labor  and 
pious  care.  The  earth  had  evidently  been  collected 
with  difficulty,  as  is  the  case  almost  everywhere  on 
the  isles.  Yet  there  appears  to  be  no  disposition  to 
hew  out  sepulchres  in  the  rocks.  Perhaps  they  ap- 
prove the  sentiment  of  that  prelate  who  said  with  his 
last  breath,  "  Bury  me  in  the  sunshine  ;"  still  many 
of  the  fishermen  never  need  a  tomb,  as  they  suffer 
hydriotaphia  in  the  sea. 
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"We  next  turned  toward  the  monument  to  Captain 
John  Smith.  This  time  we  felt  sure  of  our  ground, 
though  what  made  us  so  positive  was  not  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  in  the  glaring  light  we  could  hardly 
decipher,  but  it  was  argued  from  the  three  heads  tip- 
ping the  corners  of  the  capital  of  a  triangular  marble 
column  that  rested  on  a  pedestal  of  gneiss  ;  for  did  not 
Captain  John  Smith  relieve  three  Turks  of  their  cra- 
nial appendages  on  one  occasion  in  single  combat  ? 
At  least  he  supposed  that  he  did,  and  to  commemorate 
the  event  named  three  islands  off  Cape  Ann  the  Three 
Turks'  Heads.  The  name  did  not  stick,  but  his  ad- 
mirers have  come  to  the  rescue,  and  tricked  out  the 
story  in  solid  marble.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  story 
of  that  adventure  is  not  quite  so  apocryphal  as  his 
"  discovery"  of  these  isles.  Still,  since  the  iconoclast 
has  robbed  us  of  the  romantic  story  of  Pocahontas,  we 
must  receive  it  with  care. 

From  the  general  appearance  of  this  monument,  we 
might  imagine  that  a  committee  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  had  conspired  to  make  our  hero  ridicu- 
lous, out  of  revenge  for  the  slaughter  inflicted  upon 
their  ancestors  ;  yet  instead  of  being  the  work  of  three 
vindictive  Turks,  it  appears  to  have  originated  from 
an  equal  number  of  respectable  Christians.  To  save 
the  visitor  from  the  purgatorial  task  of  deciphering 
the  inscriptions,  I  will  put  them  into  legible  print. 
On  one  side  we  read  : 

"  John  Smith  was  born  at  Willoughby,  Linconshire, 
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EDglancl,  in  1570,  and  died  in  London  in  1G31,  aged 
52  years.  He  was  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  snbse- 
quently  Admiral  of  New  England.  These  Isles  [im?] 
properly  called  Smith's  Isles,  were  discovered  by  him 
in  April,  1614,  while  with  eight  others,  in  an  open 
boat,  he  was  exploring  the  coast  from  Penobscot  to 
Cape  Cod." 

On  another  we  are  told  that, 

"  CajDt.  John  Smith  was  one  of  'nature's  noblemen.' 
In  his  generosity  toward  the  jmblic  he  almost  forgot 
himself;  those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most, 
and  say  of  him  :  '  In  all  his  proceedings  he  made 
virtue  his  first  guide,  and  experience  his  second ; 
despising  baseness,  sloth,  pride,  and  indignity,  more 
than  any  dangers ;  he  would  never  allow  more  for 
himself  than  for  his  soldiers,  and  to  no  danger  would 
he  expose  them  which  he  would  not  share  himself. 
He  would  never  see  any  in  want  of  what  he  had,  or 
could  get  for  them  ;  he  would  rather  want  than  bor- 
row, or  starve  than  not  pay ;  he  loved  action  more 
than  words,  and  hated  covetousness  and  falsehood 
more  than  death  ;  his  adventures  were  for  their  lives, 
and  his  loss  was  their  deaths.' " 

The  third  face  testifies, 

''  In  reward  of  his  valor,  the  Prince  of  Transylvania 
presented  to  Captain  John  Smith  his  picture  set  in 
gold,  gave  him  a  pension  of  300  ducats,  and  granted 
him  a  coat-of-arms  bearing  three  Turks'  heads  in  a 
shield  with  the  motto  :  '  Vincere  est  vivere.'     In  1627, 
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Smith  says  :  '  I  have  spent  five  years  and  more  than 
500  pounds  in  the  service  of  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
land, but  in  neither  have  I  one  foot  of  land,  nor  the 
very  house  I  built  with  my  own  hands,  and  am  com- 
pelled to  see  those  countries  shared  before  me  among 
those  wlio  knew  them  only  by  my  descriptions.'  Con- 
sideration of  the  interesting  facts  of  his  life  has  led  to 
the  erection  of  this  monument,  A.  D.  18G4." 

Such  is  the  monument  that  the  New  World  gives 
to  the  heroic  and  magnanimous  Captain  John  Smith. 
This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Better  far  would 
have  been  a  simple  cairn.  As  one  of  the  explorers 
of  New  England,  he  did  good  service,  although  antici- 
pated by  Champlain,  who  has  the  frior  right  to  a 
monument.  His  career,  when  stripped  of  all  fiction, 
still  presents  sufficient  to  admire,  and  in  whatever 
asjject  he  may  be  viewed  he  will  always  appear  as  a 
remarkable  man.  He  deserved  something  better  than 
this  ;  built,  too,  upon  the  mainland,  where  his  dis- 
coveries lay,  and  upon  which  he  unquestionably  trod. 
But  he  can  afford  to  wait. 

Bej'ond  this  place  is  found  what  is  called  Miss 
Underwood's  Eoclv,  named  after  the  teacher  of  the 
school,  who  while  sitting  here  reading  a  book  was 
swept  off  by  a  wave.  No  less  than  three  young  girls 
have  since  perished  at  the  same  place.  Every  one 
who  comes  here  wishes  to  know  how  it  occurred.  Let 
them  in  future  restrain  their  curiosity  and  keep  away 
from  the  booming  surf. 
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Some  distance  to  the  eastward  is  a  huge  rift  called 
"Betty  Moody's  Cave."  It  is  said  that  in  the  French 
war,  when  the  Indians  were  committing  depredations 
all  along  the  coast,  one  Betty  Moody  here  secreted 
herself  and  children  from  the  wrath  of  the  savages. 
I  give  it,  however,  as  a  tradition,  unsupjiorted  by  con- 
temporaneous authorities. 

Another  story  is  also  told  in  regard  to  a  minister  of 
the  same  name,  who  preached  to  the  islanders.  It 
appears  that  one  of  their  fishing  boats  had  been  lost 
with  the  entire  crew,  in  Ipswich  Bay.  During  a 
sermon,  in  which  Mr.  Moody  sought  to  "  improve " 
upon  this  sad  event,  he  said  :  "  Supposing,  my  breth- 
ren, any  of  you  should  be  overtaken  in  the  bay  by  a 
north-east  storm,  your  hearts  trembling  with  fear,  and 
nothing  before  you  but  death,  whither  would  your 
thoughts  turn?  what  would  you  do?"  To  this  he 
received  the  unexpected  repl}^  from  an  old  sailor, 
who,  unable  to  repress  himself,  promptly  said:  "I 
would  hoist  the  foresail  and  scud  away  for  Squam  ! " 

In  this  vicinity  the  rocks  are  fine  and  the  shore 
bold,  its  outline  foi'ming  the  letter  M  with  its  top  to 
the  islands,  not  a  foot  of  land  now  intervening  be- 
tween us  and  the  Old  World ;  yet  we  did  not  delay, 
but  returned  through  the  village  and  went  to  the 
north-west  end  of  the  island  to  view  the  remains  of 
an  old  fort.  On  the  way,  we  passed  another  burial 
ground,  from  which  it  appears  that  here  the  living 
are  less  numerous  than  the  dead.     It  is  generally  the 
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case  with  islands ;  ho^Yever  fruitful  in  material  pro- 
ducts, they  consume  more  than  they  yield ;  and  if 
prolific  as  cradles,  they  are  more  bountiful  as  graves. 
But  let  us  not  meditate  amono^  the  tombs. 

The  fort  alluded  to  was  in  condition  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  and  mounted  nine  four-pounders.  When 
the  war  broke  out  they  were  removed  to  the  main 
land.  The  work  was  constructed  chiefly  of  stone,  and 
could  not  have  had  very  high  walls.  It  was  about 
fifty  feet  square.  Here  is  where  the  Cross  of  King 
George  floated  in  colonial  times,  when  the  people 
paid  all  due  respect  to  the  reigning  power.  One  of 
the  last  entries  in  the  record  book,  j)rior  to  the  dis- 
persion of  the  people,  is  dated  March  11,  1775.  I 
give  it  verbatim :  "  For  histing  the  flag  to  Henry 
Andres,  20s."  This  was  probably  the  final  wages  of 
loyalty,  for  in  a  few  weeks  New  England  was  fairly 
rocked  by  revolution. 

We  went  thence  toward  the  landing  again,  passing 
on  the  way  a  fish-house  that  had  been  decorated  with 
evergreen  from  the  mainland,  preparatory  to  holding 
a  foir  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  The  profusion  of 
young  forest  trees,  with  which  the  place  was  decorated, 
led  us  to  think  that"  Birnam's  wood  had  come  to 
Dunsinane.  Afterwards  we  rambled  among  the 
houses,  and  noticed  a  hotel  in  process  of  erection  to 
take  the  place  of  an  old  one  destroyed  by  fire.  At 
the  same  time  we  suddenly  heard  a  great  shouting  on 
the  beach,  which  was  taken  up  elsewhere,  until  all 
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Gosport  rang  with  a  hue  ar.cl  a  cry,  ending  with  a  gen- 
eral rush  of  okl  and  young  for  the  boats.  At  first  we 
thought  that  the  island  was  going  down,  or  at  least 
that  a  school  of  porpoises  had  entered  the  cove  ;  but 
ultimately  it  appeared  that  the  uproar  was  caused  by 
the  arrival  of  a  steamer  from  Newburyport,  loaded 
with  excursionists.  In  the  ears  of  the  Shoalites,  the 
music  of  the  brass  band  was  of  itself  inspiring,  but 
then  what  was  all  this  compared  with  the  five  hundred 
dimes  prospectively  placed  in  their  empty  pockets  ? 
In  their  financial  economy,  it  was  as  reviving  as  rain 
upon  the  parched  earth.  Accordingly  every  boy  who 
could  paddle  a  tub,  put  off  from  shore,  the  Town 
Clerk  among  the  rest,  with  his  yawl,  the  fleet  of  boats 
appearing  around  the  great  steamer,  like  so  many 
minnows  around  a  whale.  Soon  the  whole  party  was 
safely  put  ashore,  and  went  trooping  among  the  rocks 
to  find  Betty  Moody's  Cave,  and  inaugurate  a  great 
day  in  Gosport. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  quietly  rowed  to  Haley's 
Island,  or  Smutty-Nose,  distant  one-fourth  of  a  mile. 
Approaching  the  landing,  we  noticed  a  large  brown 
house  with  the  word  "  Hotell"  painted  in  huge  let- 
ters on  one  end.  At  the  landing  is  a  wharf,  on  the 
east  side  of  which  there  is  room  for  a  couple  of  vessels 
tiiat  are  protected  on  the  east  side  by  a  stone  wall, 
which  also  connects  a  detached  portion  of  the  isle 
with  Smutty  Nose.  In  this  inclosed  situation  a  vessel 
is  safe  in  the  heaviest  gale.     This  was  built   by  the 
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person  after  whom  the  island  was  formerly  called. 
How  it  obtained  its  present  name  I  conld  not  learn. 
The  "  Hotell "  did  not  wear  a  very  inviting  appear- 
ance, and  we  passed  by  and  went  on  a  stroll  over  the 
island,  where  we  found  considerable  grass  land.  In  an 
unenclosed  space  was  the  grave  of  the  builder  of  the 
dock.  A  plain  stone  bore  the  following  rude  inscrip- 
tion : 

"  In  memory  of  Mr.  Saml.  Haley,  who  died  Feby 
7th.  1811  Aged  84.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ingenu- 
ity,  Industry,  Honor  &  honesty,  true  to   his  country 

6  A  man  who  did  A  great  publik  good  in  Building  A 
Dock  &  Receiving  into  his  in  closure  many  a  poor  dis- 
tressed Seaman  &  Fisherman  in  distress  of  Weather." 

Near  by  may  also  be  seen  the  Spaniards'  Graves, 
where  lie  the  remains  of  fourteen  shijDwrecked  sailors, 
each  marked  by  a  rude  stone.  It  is  to  their  fate  that 
Whittier  refers  when  he  brings  forw^ard  his  old  fisher- 
man, lean  as  a  cusk  from  Labrador,  who  told  of 
wrecks  and  storms,  had  seen  the  sea-serpent, 

"And  heard  the  ghosts  on  Haley's  Isle  complain. 
Speak  him  oflf  shore,  and  beg  a  passage  to  old  Spain." 

Of  the  islanders,  nothing  definite  could  be  learned 
about  this  affair ;  but,  in  searching  the  records  of 
Gosport,  I  found  the  following  entry  : 

"Ship  Sagunto  Strand*"^  on  Smotinose  He  Jan^l4 — 
1813.    Jau^  15  one  man  foun  16^^  6  mend  found  21 — 

7  the  Number  of  men  yet  found   Belonging  to  said 
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ship   twelve."      The   scribe  dropped   two   in   his   ad- 
dition. 

From  some  old  newspapers  of  the  day,  it  appears 
that  this  ship  was  from  Cadiz,  loaded  with  provisions, 
and  commanded  by  a  Captain  Don.  She  went  to 
pieces  soon  after  stranding,  and  a  portion  of  the  cargo, 
consisting  of  nuts  and  raisins,  was  thrown  upon  the 
shore,  together  with  bales  of  clothing  made  of  broad- 
cloth. It  was  also  believed  that  the  ship  contained 
considerable  money,  as  gold  and  silver  coins  were 
washed  out  upon  the  shore.  The  ship  was  of  three  or 
four  hundred  tons  capacity,  built  of  cedar  and  mahog- 
any, and  very  old.  One  account  says  that,  "  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  barren  rocks 
for  their  instantaneous  launching  forth  their  boats  in 
a  violent  snow  storm,  the  moment  they  discovered  the 
wreck,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  rescue  from  a  watery 
grave  the  crew  of  the  ship."     Mrs.  Thaxter  writes  : 


"  O  sailors,  did  sweet  eyes  look  after  you, 

The  day  you  sailed  away  from  sunny  Spain  ? 

Bright  eyes  that  followed  fading  ship  and  crew, 

Melting  in  tender  rain  ? 

Did  no  one  dream  of  that  drear  night  to  be, 

Wild  with  the  wind,  fierce  witli  the  stinging  snow, 
When,  on  yon  granite  point  that  frets  the  sea, 

The  ship  met  her  death-blow  ? 

Fifty  long  years  ago  these  sailors  died  : 

(None  know  how  many  sleep  beneath  the  waves:) 
Fourteen  gray  headstones,  rising  side  by  side, 

Point  out  their  nameless  graves,- 
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Loneb',  unknown,  deserted,  but  for  me, 

And  the  wild  birds  that  flit  with  mournful  cry, 
And  sadder  winds,  and  voices  of  the  sea 

That  moans  perpetually. 

Wives,  mothers,  maidens,  wistfully,  in  vain 

Questioned  the  distance  for  the  yearning  sail. 
That,  leaning  landward,  should  have  stretched  again 
White  arras  wide  on  the  gale, 

To  bring  back  their  beloved.    Year  by  year. 

Weary  they  watched,  till  youth  and  beauty  passed, 
And  lustrous  eyes  grew  dim,  and  age  drew  near, 
And  hope  was  dead  at  last. 

Still  summer  broods  o'er  that  delicious  land. 

Rich,  tragrant,  warm  with  skies  of  golden  glow: 
Live  any  yet  of  that  forsaken  band 

Who  loved  so  long  ago? 

O  Spanish  women,  over  the  far  seas, 

Could  I  but  show  you  where  your  dead  repose ! 
Could  I  send  tidings  on  this  northern  breeze, 

That  strong  and  steady  blows ! 

Dear  dark-eyed  sisters,  you  remember  yet 

These  you  have  lost,  but  you  can  never  know 
One  stands  at  their  bleak  graves  whose  eyes  are  wet 
With  thinking  of  your  woe!  " 

This  island  is  half  a  mile  long  and  less  in  width. 
The  land  is  flat.  On  the  western  part  there  is  consid- 
erable good  grass.  A  woman  by  the  name  of  Pusley 
died  here  in  1795.  She  kept  two  cows  somewhere 
on  one  of  the  isles,  and  cut  in  the  summer  all  the 
hay  they  needed  iu  winter  with  a  knife.  The  poor 
woman's  cows  were  taken  by  the  British  in  1775  and 
killed.  To  their  credit  we  must  add  that  they  paid 
for  them.      It  is  related,  however,  that  she  was  in- 
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consolable.  The  cattle  and  sheep  do  \evy  well  here 
now. 

There  are  only  a  few  buildings  on  the  island, 
though  once  they  boasted  of  an  academy ;  and  it  is 
said,  though  I  cannot  yerify  the  report,  that  at  an 
early  period  students  came  here  from  the  mainland  to 
pursue  their  studies.  Possibly  they  came  as  well  to 
save  their  scalps  as  to  improve  the  region  situated 
underneath. 

And  speaking  of  houses  reminds  me  of  another 
story,  to  the  effect  that  a  storm  once  carried  away  one 
of  the  houses  entire  to  Cape  Cod,  where  it  was  tossed 
up  on  terra  Jirma.  They  learned  where  it  came  from 
by  some  papers  preserved  in  a  box.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent story,  at  least. 

This  is  a  pleasant,  sunny  island  where  rambling 
will  be  found  pleasant,  even  though  the  historical 
associations  are  of  less  interest  than  at  Gosport. 

As  we  returned  to  Appledore  the  yacht  Celia  was 
just  leaving  for  Portsmouth,  and  the  Brothers  Laighton 
were  giving  a  parting  salute  with  the  bell  and  horn,  the 
latter  an  instrument  about  three  feet  long,  which  can 
at  least  boast  of  some  power.  We  pitied  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  the  poor  wights  who  were  now 
returning  to  the  world  ;  but  soon  got  over  our  con- 
cern for  them  and  "  sadly  thought  of  the  morrow  "  — 
the  morrow,  fated  day — when  we,  too,  must  bid  fare- 
well to  these  sunny  isles  and  in  turn  become  the 
objects  of  commisseration. 
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Thus  tlie  bright  days  pass  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 
After  the  round  has  thus  been  gone  through,  it  then 
remains  to  be  gone  through  again  with  variations, 
each  time  meeting  some  new  view  or  odd  adventure. 
For  tliose  fond  of  studying  marine  flora,  there  are 
unbounded  facilities.  At  low  water,  in  a  sunny  day, 
drift  in  your  boat  along  past  the  northwest  point  of 
Star  Island,  at  the  right  distance  from  the  rocks,  and 
observe,  far  down,  the  beautiful  groves  of  waving 
fronds  that  fill  this  watery  world,  with  the  perch  as 
tame  as  kittens,  feeding  upon  salads  of  bright  green 
sea-lettuce.  By  dredging  we  shall  find  that  each  suc- 
cessive depth  has  its  peculiarities.  There  are  zones 
on  the  mountains  under  the  water,  alonsj  those  dim 
slopes  that  descend  to  the  ocean's  lowest  depths,  as 
well  as  on  the  heights  above.  If  we  could  descend, 
what  marvels  should  we  behold  !  There  the  carnival 
of  color  is  perpetual,  running  riotously  through  the 
whole  chromatic  scale,  while  the  deep-sea  fruits  are 
ever  ripening  on  their  graceful  stems.  We  have  an 
earnest  of  what  we  might  expect,  both  in  the  gorgeous 
coloring  of  the  mosses  that  the  waves  toss  upon  the 
beach,  and  in  the  "  salt  lemons  and  oranges  that  come 
up  on  the  dredge." 

The  flora  upon  the  land  is  also  more  promising 
than  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  It  is  tolerably  well 
catalogued  in  another  poem  by  Mrs.  Thaxter,  entitled 
"Rock  weeds." 
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'•'  S3  bleak  tliese  shores,  wind-swept,  and  all  the  year 
Washed  by  the  wild  Atlantic's  restless  tide, 
You  would  not  dream  that  flowers  the  woods  hold  dear 
Amid  such  desolation  dare  abide. 


Yet  when  the  bitter  winter  breaks,  some  day, 
With  soft  winds  fluttering  her  garments'  hem, 

CFp  from  the  sweet  South  comes  the  lingering  May, 
Sets  the  first  wind-flower  trembling  on  its  stem. 


Scatters  her  violets  with  lavish  hands, 
White,  blue,  and  amber ;  calls  the  columbine 

Till,  like  clear  flame  in  lonely  nooks,  gay  bands 
Swingmg  their  scarlet  bells  obey  the  sign ; 

Makes  buttercups  and  dandelions  blaze, 

And  throws  in  glimmering  patches  here  and  there 

The  little  eyebright's  pearls,  and  gently  lays 
The  impress  of  her  beauty  everywhere. 


Later,  June  bids  the  sweet  \^^ld-rose  to  blow. 
Wakes  from  its  dream  the  drowsy  pimpernel ; 

Unfolf.s  the  bindweed's  ivory  buds,  that  glow 
As  delicately  blushing  as  a  shell. 

/ 
Then  purple  Iris  smiles ;  and  hour  by  hour 

The  fair  procession  multiplies  ;  and  soon 
In  clusters  creamy  white,  the  elder  flower 

Waves  its  broad  disk  against  the  rising  moon. 

O'er  quiet  beaches  shelving  to  the  sea 

Tall  mulleins  sway,  and  thistles ;  all  day  long 

Comes  in  the  wooing  water  dreamily. 
With  subtle  music  in  its  slumbrous  song. 

Herb-Robert  hears,  and  princess-feather  bright, 
While  goldthread  clasps  the  little  skull-cap  blue; 

And  troops  of  swallows,  gathering  for  their  flight, 
O'er  golden  rod  and  asters  hold  review. 
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Tte  barren  island  dreams  in  flowers,  while  blow 
The  south  winds,  drawing  haze  o'er  sea  and  land ; 

Yet  the  great  heart  of  ocean,  throbbing  slow, 

Makes  the  frail  blossoms  visible  where  they  stand. 

And  hints  of  heavier  pulses  soon  to  shake 
Its  mighty  breast  when  summer  is  no  more, 

When  devastating  waves  swoop  on  and  break. 
And  oiasp  with  girdle  white  the  iron  shore. 

Close-folded,  safe  within  the  sheltering  seed, 
Blossom  and  bell  and  leafy  beauty  hide ; 

Nor  icy  blast  nor  bitter  spray  they  heed. 
But  patiently  their  wondrous  change  abide. 

The  heart  of  God  through  his  creation  stirs ; 

We  thrill  to  feel  it,  trembling  as  the  flowers 
That  die  to  live  again, — his  messengers 

To  keep  faith  firm  in  these  sad  souls  of  ours. 

The  waves  of  Time  may  devastate  our  lives, 
The  frosts  of  age  may  check  our  failing  breath ; 

They  shall  not  touch  the  spirit  that  survives 
Triumphant  over  doubt  and  pain  and  death." 


PENOBSCOT     BAY. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 

Kennebec  —  Monhegan  —  Camden  —  Oldtoavn  —  Pamola 
—  Castine  —  The  Capuchins  —  Isle  of  Haute  —  Pla- 
CENTiA  —  Mount  Desert. 

^|ENOBSCOT  Bay  lies  in  a  region  invested 
with  all  the  interest  that  is  attached  to 
other  portions  of  the  Maine  Coast.  In 
going  thither  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
we  pass  outside  of  Casco  Bay,  which,  with  its  count- 
less islands  and  numerous  delightful  resorts,  might 
well  claim  a  chapter  of  its  own.  But  making 
Portland  the  point  of  departure,  we  go  through  this 
bay,  and,  if  it  is  daylight,  become  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  its  peculiarities.  After  clearing  the 
bay  in  the  night,  the  first  light  that  appears  is 
Sesfuin.  This  stands  near  the  mouth  of  that  beau- 
tiful  stream,  the  Kennebec.  When  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  the  summer  tourist  should  ascend  this  river  to 
Augusta.  The  scenery  is  ev^erywhere  fine.  Here  for 
the  first  time  we  saw  a  sturgeon,  as  described  by 
Longfellow,  in  all  his  armor : 

"  On  each  side  a  shield  to  guard  him, 
Plates  of  bono  upon  his  forehead, 
Dowa  his  sides,  back  and  shoulders, 
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PJates  of  bone  with  spines  projecting! 
Painted  was  he  with  his  v/ar  paint. 
Stripes  of  yellow,  red  and  azure, 
Spots  of  brown  and  spots  of  sablo." 

TJiey  always  seem  very  fond  of  leaping  out  of  the 
vV'ater.  Standing  on  the  deck  of  the  upward-bound 
steamer,  we  heard  a  sudden  splash  in  the  water,  and 
started,  thinking  that  a  man  had  fallen  overboard; 
but  it  proved  to  be  only  "the  sturgeon,  Nahma," 
who  from  the  bottom 

"  rose  with  angry  gesture, 
Quivering  in  each  nerve  and  tibre, 
Clashing  all  his  plates  of  armor, 
Gleaming  bright  with  all  his  war  paint; 
In  his  wrath  he  darted  upward. 
Flashing  leaped  into  the  sunshine." 

While  I  was  looking  at  the  place  where  he  disap- 
peared, Xahma's  brother,  about  the  size  of  a  man,  did 
precisely  the  same  thing,  leaping  full  out  of  the  water, 
and  then  falling  back  again  in  true  histrionic  style,  as 
if  stiff  and  dead. 

Next  on  our  right,  at  sea,  is  Monhegan.  This 
is  a  low  flat  island  of  considerable  size.  Beyond 
cjuestion  Captain  John  Smith  actually  landed  here, 
if  he  did  not  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  We  have  his 
own  word  for  it.  He  arrived  in  April,  1614.  The 
island  had  been  a  resort  of  fishermen  since  1608,  if 
not  longer.  Smith  says  that  "  whilst  the  sailors 
fished,  myself  with  eight  others  ranged  the  coast  in  a 
small  boat.     We  got  for  trifles  near  e*'eveu  tnc»/**and 
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beaver  skins,  one  hundred  martens,  and  as  many 
otters."  He  carried  back  to  England  forty-seven 
thousand  dried  fisli  cured  at  the  island.  The  Arabic 
system  of  notation  would  utterly  fail  to  tell  hon  many 
thousand  cod  have  been  taken  here  since.  Tt  j  set- 
tlement on  the  island  is  small,  but  the  place  is  of 
genuine  interest.  We  passed  this  island  again  cm  one 
of  the  loveliest  nights  that  I  ever  spent  on  the  crater, 
when  the  full-orbed  moon  sent  down  upon  the  waves 
her  most  bewitching  glances.     For 

"In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage." 

If  the  runaway  ^neas  had  been  with  us  on  the 
Lewiston,  he  would  not  have  objected  seriously  to 
going  anywhere,  simply  on  account  of  the  weather. 

On  this  island  is  what  looks  like  a  Runic  inscrintion 
in  the  face  of  a  rock.  An  engraving  of  this  rock  is 
given  by  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians  in 
one  of  their  publications  (^Des  Antiquaires  du  Nord, 
May  14,  1859),  but  the  Society  very  prudently  ab- 
stained from  giving  an  opinion.  Tlie  Northmen  when 
on  the  coast  may  have  noticed  this  island,  yet  the 
alleged  inscription  is  probably  the  result  of  dis- 
integration. 

Opposite  Monhegan,  on  the  main,  is  Pemaquid,  the 
!>oxre  ot  Samoset,  who  welcomed  the  English  Pil- 
grrms    at   Plymouth   in    1620.      Bradford   says    this 
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Chief  came  "boiiklly  fimoiigst  them,  and  spoke  to 
them  ill  broken  English,  which  they  could  well  under- 
stand but  marvelled  at  if.  At  length  they  understood 
by  discourse  with  him,  that  he  was  not  one  of  these 
[Plymouth]  parts,  but  belonged  to  ye  eastrene  parts, 
wher  some  English  ships  came  to  fish,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  and  could  name  sundrie  of  them  by 
their  names,  amongst  whom  he  gott  his  language." 
According  to  the  account  which  he  gave  of  himself, 
he  was  Sagamore  of  "  Morattiggon,"  lying  eastward 
*'  a  daye's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  days  by 
land."  He  visited  the  Pilgrims  again  two  days  after- 
wards, that  is,  Sunday,  March  18 ;  and  on  March 
22,  he  came  for  the  last  time  to  Plymouth  with 
the  Chief  Squanto,  by  whose  joint  agency  a  peace 
was  arranged  with  Massasoit. 

He  appears  only  once  more  on  the  page  of  New 
England  history,  in  1625,  when  he  deeded  away  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  Pemaquid.  Among  his  other 
good  acts  was  that  of  rescuing  some  shipwrecked 
Frenchmen  cast  away  on  Cape  Cod  in  1617.  Says 
one  writer,  "  The  life  of  the  Pemaquid  chief  Samo- 
set,  or  Somerset,  must  ever  awaken  the  most  tender 
and  interesting  reflections;  and  the  generosity  and 
genuine  nobility  of  soul,  displayed  by  this  son  of  the 
forest,  must  be  allowed  as  a  fairer  index  to  the  true 
character  of  the  Aborigines  than  their  deeds  of  resent- 
ment and  cruelty  in  after-days,  when  goaded  to  mad- 
ness hj  the  cupiditj^  or  treachery  of  the  Europeans." 
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Between  Pemaquid  and  Monliegan  the  fight  of  the 
Enterprise  and  the  Boxer  took  place  in  1813,  the  lat- 
ter becoming  a  prize  to  the"  United  States,  after  a 
severe  engagement  of  thirty-five  minutes,  in  which  the 
commanders  were  both  killed. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  steamer  reaches  Rock- 
land, where  the  Portland  steamer  connects  with  the 
boat  running  to  Bangor.  This  place  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  its  lime,  which  is  burnt  and  exported  in 
fabulous  quantities.  Our  Down-east  friends  find  the 
lime-rock  as  good  as  gold,  and  get  rich  in  the  trade 
almost  as  fast  as  their  Massachusetts  neighbors  do  in 
selling  off  their  ice.  From  this  point  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Camden  Hills,  a  few  miles  distant,  now 
a  popular  place  of  resort.  The  whole  region  around 
Camden  abounds  in  attractions  that  have  not  become 
hackneyed  like  most  of  the  resorts  in  Massachusetts. 
The  hills  as  we  passed  them  strikingly  reminded  us 
of  the  heights  of  Mount  Desert,  though  they  present 
little  of  their  wonderful  variety. 

The  coast  line  here  as  everywhere  is  extremely 
irregular.  Between  Portland  and  Machiasport  the 
steamer  changes  her  course  over  two  hundred  times. 
From  Kittery  Point  to  Wes^  Quoddy  Head,  the  dis- 
tance in  a  right  line  is  only  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  miles,  while  it  is  said  that  an  actual  survey 
will  make  the  shore  three  thousand. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  coast  in  1607,  that 
Popham  Avrote  to  Prince  Charles,  telling  him  that  nut- 
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meg3  and  cinnamon  grew  liere.  He  also  said  tliat 
seven  days'  journey  westward  from  Sagadahoc,  there 
was  a  hirge  sea  reaching  to  China,  Avhich  "  unques- 
tionably"  was  not  far  from  these  shores. 

A  short  distance  above  Bangor  is  the  settlement  of 
the  Old  Town  Indians.  The  present  number  of  the 
tribe  is  five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  school 
numbers  fifty-four  scholars.  They  receive  from  the 
Government  nearly  six  thousand  dollars  annually. 
Their  number  has  not  diminished  for  the  last  forty 
years.  They  are  frequently  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Desert.  They  have  a  "  New  Party,"  and  an 
"  Old  Party,"  as  is  the  case  at  Pleasant  Point,  though 
with  the  Old  Town  Indians  the  New  Party  is  the 
less  respectable.  They  have  had  bitter  quarrels 
among  themselves  from  time  to  time,  and  once,  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  they  were  left  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities,  to  whose  church  they  adhere,  as 
perfectly  incorrigible.  They  have  among  them  a 
Phenician  custom  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  of  build- 
ing huge  bonfires  on  Midsummer  Eve,  the  Vigil  of  S. 
John  Baptist.  They  are  exceedingly  superstitious, 
and  have  some  famous  traditions  reo;ardinir  Mount 
Katahdin,  the  residence  of  the  Spirit  Pamola.  One 
of  them,  according  to  Father  Vetromile,  who  served 
as  Priest  of  Old  Town,  runs  as  follows : 

Several  hundred  years  ago,  while  a  Penobscot  In- 
dian was  encamped  east  of  Katahdin,  in  the  autumn 
hunting  season,  an  unexpected  fall  of  snow  covered 
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the  whole  country  to  the  depth  of  many  feet.  Not 
having  any  snow-shoes,  he  was  unable  to  return  home, 
and  remained  blocked  up  in  the  drifts,  feeling  that  he 
must  eventually  perish.  But  in  his  despair  he  called 
with  a  loud  voice  for  Pamola,  who  finally  made  his 
appearance  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Thereupon 
the  Indian  took  courage,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  of  oil 
and  fat,  Avhich  he  poured  upon  some  burning  coals. 
As  the  smoke  went  up,  Pamola  descended  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  when  the  sacrifice  was  re- 
peated, drawing  Pamola  as  far  as  the  camp,  where  the 
Indian  welcomed  him,  saying,  "  You  are  welcome, 
Partner."  Pamola  replied  :  "  You  have  done  well  to 
call  me  partner,  for  thus  you  are  saved,  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  destroyed  T^y  me.  Now  I  will  take 
you  on  the  mountain,  and  you  shall  be  happy  with 
me."  He  therefore  put  the  Indian  on  his  shoulders, 
bade  him  close  his  eyes,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  with  a 
noise  as  of  a  whistling  wind,  they  were  inside  of  the 
mountain.  The  Indian  described  the  interior  of  Ka- 
tahdin  as  containing  a  comfortable  wigwam,  furnished 
with  an  abundance  of  venison,  and  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  that  Pamola  had  a  wife  and  children  living 
there.  Pamola  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  and 
told  him  that  after  one  year  he  could  return  to  his 
friends  at  the  Penobscot,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  see  his  wife  as  often  as  he  pleased.  He 
was  told,  however,  that  he  must  not  marry  another 
"wife,  and  that  if  he  did  he   would  immediately   be 
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transported  to  Katahdin,  from  whence  he  would  never 
return  again.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  went  back 
to  Old  Town  and  told  all  his  adventures.  The 
Indians  urged  him  to  marry  again,  which  at  first  he 
refused  to  do  ;  though  at  last  they  carried  their  jioint. 
But  Jt*amola  was  true  to  his  word,  for  the  day  after  he 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  he  must,  of  course,  have 
been  spirited  back  to  the  heart  of  the  Mountain.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  his  fate  will  have  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  those  who  remain.  I  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Ballard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society, 
a  rude  sketch  of  Pamela,  that  was  made  for  him  by  an 
Indian.  The  sketch  reminded  me  of  Falstaff's  de- 
scription of  Slender,  who  "  was  for  all  the  world  like 
a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  on  it 
with  a  knife." 

We  did  not  on  this  occasion  ascend  the  Penobscot, 
which,  however,  well  repays  the  journey,  as  the 
steamer  sailed  from  Rockland  direct  to  Castine.  This 
is  another  extremel}'  interesting  place.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  landing,  the  old  earthworks  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  rear  of  the  town  came 
prominently  into  view,  their  outline  being  relieved  by 
the  sky.  Castine  has  a  pleasant,  cleanly  appearance, 
and  the  whole  neighborhood  looks  inviting.  Near 
the  Point  is  shown  the  site  of  Baron  Castin's  fort. 

Among  the  names  associated  with  the  early  days  of 
the  Penobscot  that  of  Vincent  de  St.  Castin  is  the 
most  distinguished.     At  one  time  he  was  an  officer  in 
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the  body  guard  of  the  King  of  France.  Born  near 
the  Pyrenees  and  accustomed  to  their  wikl  and  rug- 
ged scenery,  the  j^rimeval  forests  of  Acadie  accorded 
well  with  his  eccentric  disposition.  Soon  after  arriv- 
ing at  Quebec,  in  1G65,  the  regiment  of  which  he  was 
commander  having  been  disbanded,  he  ^elected  the 
pine-clad  peninsula  of  Biguatus  as  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. On  the  same  spot  which  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  D'Aulney  and  Temple,  he  erected  a  forti- 
fied habitation,  and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
carried  on  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade.  La 
Hontan  estimated  his  profits  to  have  been  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  Castin  himself 
informed  M.  Tibierge,  in  1695,  that  eighty  thousand 
livres  could  be  annuUy  realized  at  Penol>scot  out  of 
the  beaver  trade.  In  1673,  twenty -one  white  per- 
sons, including  soldiers,  were  connected  with  Castin's 
establishment.  He  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the 
savages  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Madackawando, 
their  chief,  and  his  influence  over  them  was  so  great, 
that  they  regarded  him  as  their  tutelar  god.  Within 
his  habitation  was  a  chapel  attended  by  a  Roman 
priest.  lie  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  English. 
King  William's  War  has  sometimes  been  called  Castin's 
War.  In  1688  Sir  Edmund  Andros  anchored  off  his 
fort  in  the  frigate  Rose,  when  the  Baron  fled  to  the 
woods.  Andros  landed  and  pillaged  the  place,  not 
even  resj)ecting  the  chapel  altar.  Then  followed 
nine  years  of  war  and  bloodshed.     Castin  afterwards 
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rebuilt  his  fort,  but  while  absent  in  France  in  1703,  it 
was  again  pillaged.  The  next  year  Colonel  Church 
carried  fire  and  the  sword  throuo;hout  the  resfion. 
Castin  died  in  France,  but  his  son  by  his  Indian  wife 
continued  to  live  in  the  country. 

The  visitor  at  modern  Castine  may  also  feel  inter- 
ested in  learning  that  at  one  period  the  Capuchins 
had  established  a  monastery  here.  This  Order  is  a 
branch  of  the  Friars  Minor,  founded  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assissi.  A  member  of  this  branch  of  the  Order, 
having  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  the  breth- 
ren did  not  wear  the  same  style  of  capuce,  or  hood, 
that  their  founder  wore,  succeeded,  in  conjunction 
with  another  devotee,  in  obtaining  (July  13,  1528)  a 
Papal  Bull  for  the  establishment  of  the  Capuchins  as 
a  distinct  society.  Mr.  Shea  says  that  they  first 
appeared  in  the  French  colony  in  1632,  when  they 
were  offered  the  direction  of  religious  affairs,  which 
offer  was  declined.  In  1643  D'Aulney  invited  them 
to  come  to  Acadia.  In  1646  Father  Druillettes,  a 
Jesuit  from  Quebec,  going  on  a  visit  to  the  Abenakis, 
found  at  Pentegoet  a  little  hospice  of  Capuchins, 
under  their  Superior,  Father  Ignatius  of  Paris.  This 
hospice,  according  to  Charlevoix,  was  on  the  Kenne- 
bec at  Castine,  where  they  acted  as  Chaplains  to  the 
French  traders  and  settlers.  It  is  thousrht  that  the 
visit  of  Father  Druillettes  led  to  the  erection  of 
a  new  and  more  permanent  hospice.  At  all  events 
one  was  erected  in  1648,  which  is  demonstrated  by  an 
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inscri^Dtion  on  a  plate  of  copper,  found  in  the  autumn 
of  I860,  near  the  old  brick  battery,  known  as  the 
Lower  Fort.     The  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

"1648.     8.    IVN.  F.  Leo.  Parisin.  Capuc.  Miss 

POSVI      Hoc      FVNDTM      IX      HNR      EM      Nr.E      D]il^ 

Sanct^   Spei." 

This  may  be  rendered  as  follows  : 

"1648.  Jan.  8.  I,  Friar  Leo,  of  Paris,  Ca- 
puchin  Missionary,    laid    this    foundation    in 

HONOR    OF    OUR    LaDY    OF    HOLY    HoPE." 

In  1649,  D'Aulney,  the  patron  of  the  Capuchins, 
was  overpowered  by  La  Tour,  whom  Mr.  Shea  de- 
scribes as  a  "  hickory  member"  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  his  settlements  w'ere  disbanded. 
The  Capuchins  in  Maine  left  no  records. 

Of  the  character  of  these  men  we  caunot  speak 
with  the  same  definiteness  as  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
monks  of  old  differed  greatly  in  their  characters  and 
reputation.  There  were  the  monks  of  St.  Gildas  de 
Rhuj's.  Longfellow  thus  makes  Lucifer  hit  them  off 
in  "  The  Golden  Legend  "  : 

"  The  convent  windows  gleamed  as  red 
As  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  monks  within, 
Who  with  jovial  din 
Gave  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  sin! 
Ha!  that  is  a  convent!  that  is  an  abbey ! 
Over  the  doors, 

None  of  your  death-heads  carved  in  wood, 
None  of  your  Saints  looking  pious  and  good, 
None  of  your  Patriarchs  old  and  shabby  ? 
But  the  heads  and  tusks  ot  boors, 
And  the  cells 
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Hung  all  rouud  with  the  fells 
Of  the  fallow  deer. 
And  then  what  cheer  T 
What  jolly  fat  friars, 
•  Sitting  round  the  great,  roaring  fires." 

But  if  tlie  monks  of  Maine  belonged  to  this  class, 
they  showed  little  sense  in  leaving  the  endowed  mo- 
nastery of  the  Old  World  for  the  log-built  hospice 
of  the  New,  where,  instead  of  securing  the  deer's  fell, 
they  might  lose  their  own  scalps.  They  led  a  hard 
and  often  a  sad  life.  Instead  of  the  constant  carnival 
of  de  Rhuys  it  was  a  prolonged  Lenten  fast.  Theirs 
was  the  coarse  fare,  the  scanty  board,  the  wearing 
vigil,  the  painful  march,  and,  at  night,  the  bed  of 
boufjhs.  Such  men  have  a  right  to  stickle  about  the 
cut  of  a  capuce.  Indeed,  they  have  seldom  had  jus- 
tice. Still  they  were  generally  men  of  right  aims  and 
a  self-denying  spirit,  ready  to  compass  sea  and  land  to 
make  a  proselyte,  and  buying  at  any  price  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  an  Itfdian  child  to  heaven  with  a  drop 
of  dew. 

From  Castine  we  descend  the  bay  around  Cape 
Rosier  to  the  pleasant  little  town  of  Sedgwick  whei'e 
passengers  are  landed.  Thence  tlie  steamer's  course 
is  shaped  for  Deer  Isle,  w'hich  is  about  half  as  large 
as  Mount  Desert  and  supports  a  thicky  settled  fishing 
community.  The  isle  appears  to  be  a  bright  sunny 
place,  and  a  summer  spent  here  would  no  doubt  be 
profitable,  as  the  steamer  regularly  places  travellers 
on  one  of  the  most  central  portions  of  the  bay. 
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"We  next  go  throngli  Egemoggin  Reach  "which  ex- 
tends between.  Deer  Isle  and  the  mainland,  after 
which  the  Isle  an  Haute,  High  Island,  as  Cham- 
jilain  called  it.  That  explorer  was  evidently  well 
acquitiuted  with  this  locality.  He  says  :  "  Coming  to 
the  south  of  the  High  (Jiaiite)  island,  and  coasting  it 
at  about  one-fourth  of  a  league  where  there  are  sev- 
eral sand-bars  just  out  of  water,  we  turned  to  the 
west  till  we  o-pened  the  mountains  which  are  to  the 
north  of  said  island.  You  can  be  assured  that  in 
seeiniT  the  eisfht  or  nine  notches  in  the  Isle  of  Mount 
Desert  and  of  Bedabebec,  j^ou  will  not  see  any 
more  islands."  It  was  on  the  Isle  of  Haute  that  the 
United  States  Sloop-of-War,  John  Adams,  mounting 
twenty-four  guns,  got  ashore  August  17,  1814,  having 
on  board  sixty  English  prisoners.  She  was  eventu- 
ally brought  off  and  taken  up  the  Penobscot,  where 
to  prevent  her  capture  by  the  British,  she  was  set 
on  lire. 

Close  at  hand  may  also  be  seen  Placentia,  an  island 
that  Whittier  celebrates  in  his  poem  of  Mogg  Megone. 
He  tells  us  of  one  Pere  Breteaux  who  had  a  mission 
there,  dwelling  alone  in  a  hut.     He  says : 

"  There  sleep  rJacentia's  group— and  Ihere 
Pcre  Breteaux  marks  the  hour  of  prayer; 
And  tliere,  beneath  the  sel.-^A•orn  cliff, 

On  which  the  Father's  Hut  is  seen 
The  Indian  stays  his  rocking  skiff, 

And  peers  the  hemlock  bough  between, 
Half  trembling  as  he  seeks  to  look 
Upon  the  Jesuits  Cross  and  Book." 
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This,  however,  is  nothing  but  a  pretty  fiction.  No 
mission  ever  existed  here,  and  no  Jesuit  of  the  name 
ever  hxbored  on  the  Maine  Coast.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  pleasant  spot. 

Speaking  of  Mount  Desert,  Champlain  says  that  it 
is  close  to  the  main  land,  ''  and  very  high  and  notched, 
appearing  from  the  sea  like  what  seems  to  be  seven 
or  eight  mountains  on  a  line  near  each  other,"  Avhich 
has  already  been  shown  to  be  the  case.  The  summits 
appeared  then  as  they  do  now,  for  he  says,  '•  the  tops 
of  the  most  of  them  are  without  trees,  because  all  is 
rocks."  Y>"hat  woods  there  were  he  says  were  "  all 
pines  and  hoilleausy  He  adds,  "  I  named  it  the 
Island  of  the  Desert  Mountain,"  (ties  Monts  desert.) 
The  latitude  of  the  highest  eminence.  Green  Moun- 
tain, he  fixed  at  forty-four  and  a  half,  which  agrees 
suflticiently  well  with  the  modern  survey. 

Then  we  left  Penobscot  Bay  and  sailed  around 
Mount  Desert  to  South- West  Harbor,  where  Colonel 
Church,  dui'ing  the  French  and  Indian  war,  some- 
times came  in  search  of  the  enemy,  who  made  the 
isle  a  rendezvous.  It  was  here  in  a  cask  that  the 
Massachusetts  men  established  a  novel  post-office. 
Arriving  here  Church  says  that  he  found  none  of  his 
vessels  that  he  expected,  but  instead  "  a  rundlet  rid 
Oil  by  a  line  in  the  harbor  which  he  ordered  to  be 
taken  up."  On  opening  it  he  found  a  letter  addressed 
to  him,  f.'om  which  he  learned  that  the  friends  had 
returned  to  Boston.     But  on  our  arrival  (1868)  we 
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received  tlie  mail  in  a  red  leather  bag,  marked  U.  S., 
at  the  hand  of  Deacon  Clark.  From  thence  we 
steamed  around  to  Bar  Harbor,  where  for  the  time 
we  bade  Captain  Deering  adieu,  intending  to  start  for 
Grand  Menan  under  his  careful  and  skilful  guidance 
the  next  trip. 


GRAND     MEN  AN. 


C  H  xi  P  T  E  R     XV. 

Route  to  Machias  — The  Fight — Lubec  —  Eakly  His- 
tory —  Explorations  —  Gulls  —  Swallow  Tail  Head — 
Whale  Cove  —  Indiax  Beach  —  Dark  Harbor  —  The 
Return. 

EAVING  Bar  Harbor  at  noon  on  a  beau- 
tiful August  da}',  we  started  for  the  north- 
ern head  of  Grand  Menan,  situated  in  a 
direct  line  about  eighty-five  miles  from 
Mount  Desert.  In  steaming  out  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  cliffs  of  Iron-bound  Island,  and  Schoodic  Hill. 
The  latter,  as  we  progressed,  turned  itself  around 
to  afford  a  full  view  of  its  bare  and  bleached  sides. 
Gradually,  Newport  and  Green  Mountain  faded  into 
one,  and  then  sank  out  of  sight. 

The  next  noticeable  feature  was  Petit  Menan,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Great,  or  Grand  Menan. 
It  is  a  low,  barren  island,  with  a  granite  lighthouse 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  showing  a 
Hash  light.  A  wreck  lay  in  the  surf  on  the  beach. 
This  place  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Bar  Harbor. 
The  next  lighthouse  is  on  Pond  Island,  to  the  right 
of  which  is  the  island  called  Jordan's  Delight,  having 
handsome  cliffs.     Near  a  shingle  beach  was  an  arch- 
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way  in  the  rocks.     The  pilot  said  that  the  phice  was 
full  of  attractions. 

At  Millbridge,  it  being  low  water,  the  passengers 
were  taken  off  by  a  boat.  Ship's-Stern  Island  was 
next  pointed  out.  It  resembles,  at  one  end,  the  stern 
of  an  old-fashioned  ship.  Pigeon  Hill  now  disap- 
peared in  the  distance,  and  the  steamer  ran  on  among 
clusters  of  low,  rocky  islands,  more  or  less  covered 
with  pines,  and  passed  through  Plummer's  Sound, 
which  forms  a  fine  harbor  about  six  miles  long.  It  is 
shut  in  by  a  range  of  islands  that  are  famous  for  ship- 
wrecks. 

Next  Jonesport,  about  thirty  miles  from  Bar  Har- 
bor, comes  in  view,  with  the  waters  of  Moose-A-Beck 
Eeach  ;  Mark  Island  lying  out  at  the  entrance.  Jones- 
port  is  pleasantly  situated.  A  few  houses  are  scat- 
tered near  the  shore,  and  further  on  is  a  small  village. 
It  was  from  this  j^lace  that  the  colonists  went  forth  to 
settle  at  Joppa.  It  does  not  look  like  a  place  capable 
of  producing  romantic  visionaries  like  those  who 
undertook  to  revolutionize  Palestine.  Opposite  lie 
numerous  small  islands  with  a  few  poor  cottages. 
Jonesport  is  noted  for  its  fine  trout  fishing.  It  has  a 
new  hotel,  and  will  erelong  become  a  popular  resort. 
Next  the  mouth  of  Englishman's  Bay  is  passed,  with 
Shorey's  Island.  In  the  distance,  at  sea.  Pulpit  or 
Split  Rock  appears,  a  little  to  the  right  of  which  is  the 
saddle-shaped  island  known  as  the  Brothers.  Next  is 
Green  Island,  curiously  formed,  and  surmounted  by 
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couical-shaiDed  hills.  A  larire  flock  of  ijulls  was 
resting  on  the  nearest.  Other  islands  constantly 
rise  up  as  we  pass.  Among  them  is  Libbey's  Island 
with  its  lighthouse,  Pettigrew's,  Cross  Island  with  its 
deer  and  cave  containinij  buried  o^old  which  unfor- 
tunately  no  one  can  find,  and  Stone's  and  Brown's 
Island.  On  Stone's  was  a  fish-hawks'  nest  in  the  top 
of  a  dead  tree.  Passing  these.  Yellow  Head  is  next 
seen  standing  at  the  west  entrance  of  Machias  Bay, 
with  Chauncey's  Island  on  the  east.  Buck's  Harbor 
is  a  snug  little  place  near  Yellow  Head.  Numerous 
other  islands  are  sprinkled  about,  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  bay. 

Here  again  we  were  on  historic  ground,  and  were 
reminded  of  the  celebrated  fight  off  Machias.  One 
of  the  natives,  who  knew  every  inch  of  land  and  water 
in  this  vicinity,  but  unfortunately  was  not  posted  in 
history,  undertook  to  tell  me  how  it  was. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  "  when  they  found  out  what 
the  British  were  about,  they  just  filled  the  hold  of  the 
sloop  with  men  armed  with  pitchforks  and  pikes,  cov- 
ered the  deck  with  sheep,  and  then  sailed  down  the 
harbor.  When  they  got  alongside  the  British  they 
asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  trade,  and  when  they 
said  they  did,  the  men  rushed  up  out  of  the  hold  and 
took  the  British  in  a  minute."  This  was  making  tol- 
erably short  work  of  it. 

From  Machias,  which  bears  numerous  scars  of  war, 
we  proceeded  twenty-six  miles  overland  to  Lubec  by 
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stage.  This  is  the  nearest  point  of  departure  for 
Grand  Menan.  The  road  thither  is  pleasant,  and,  on 
approaching  the  end,  the  ishxnd  lying  out  against 
the  horizon  presented  a  long,  level,  purple  walL  Of 
Lubec  not  much  can  be  said.  There  are  some  mines 
of  silver  and  lead  near,  and  it  is  not  without  attrac- 
tions as  a  fishing  village ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  con- 
cluded that  it  was  a  good  place  to  get  away  from. 
This,  however,  is  not  such  an  easy  matter,  if  one's 
course  lies  towards  the  sea.  The  steamer  which  runs 
from  Boston  to  Eastport  will  connect  the  tourist  with 
the  packet  sailing  weekly  from  the  latter  place  to 
Grand  Menan,  usually  leaving  on  Saturday  and  re- 
turning to  Eastport  the  following  "Wednesday.  But 
of  the  packet  we  could  learn  nothing.  They  did  not 
know  whether  she  had  dropped  down  from  Eastport 
(three  miles  above)  or  not.  In  fact,  wdiile  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  a  tom-cod  to  pass  the  docks 
night  or  day  without  being  seen  and  caught,  the  good 
people  knew  no  more  of  the  packet  than  some  of  the 
revenue  officers  here  know  (perhaps)  about  smug- 
gling. The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  was,  that,  if  I 
wished  to  go  to  Menan,  I  had  better  hire  a  boat.  I 
thought  so  too,  on  the  whole,  as  the  weather  was  fine 
and  the  breeze  fresh  and  fair.  The  fishermen  with 
whom  I  spoke  seemed  to  think  this  a  happy  decision  ; 
and  now  who  should  have  the  job  ?  I  finally  bar- 
gained with  a  good  honest  fellow  for  a  five-ton  her- 
ring  boat  and  a  crew  of  two  men.     We  (that  is,  Ama- 
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rinta  and  I)  then  hurried  on  board  with  our  baggage. 
The  skipper  brought  down  a  compass,  some  hard 
bread,  and  a  jug  of  water,  and  at  once  we  were 
sweeping  down  the  harbor  2:)ast  Campo  Bello,  favored 
by  wind  and  tide. 

Being  now  fairly  on  the  way,  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity tocount  up  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage.  The 
distance  from  West  Quoddy  Head  to  Menan  is  only 
about  nine  miles,  yet  sometimes  it  takes  a  week  to 
get  across.  Fogs,  calms,  tides  and  adverse  gales 
combine  to  stop  the  passage  of  a  sailing  vessel. 
Pintor,  who  with  his  brother  artist  preceded  us,  said 
that  they  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Losing  the  packet, 
they  chartered  a  fishing  boat  at  Eastport,  but  got  no 
farther  than  the  east  side  of  Campo  Bello,  when  the 
fog  forced  them  to  take  shelter  in  a  fisherman's  hut 
m  a  cove,  for  two  days  and  nights.  Finally  a  fishing 
vessel  bound  to  Menan  came  into  the  cove,  and,  the 
weatlier  opportunely  clearing,  they  engaged  passage 
and  embarked.  After  beating  about  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  all  night,  they  were  landed  on  the  east  side  of 
Menan  in  the  morning. 

For  ourselves  we  hapjDily  escaped  all  this,  and  so 
may  others,  if  they  carefully  lay  their  plans.  Instead 
of  being  two  days,  we  made  the  trip  in  little  more 
than  two  hours,  as  our  little  craft,  under  a  heavy  load 
of  canvas,  swept  over  the  wave,  like  a  gull  on  the 
win  Of. 

As  we  advanced,  Menan  gradually  rose  above  the 
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waves  and  changed  its  aspect,  the  flat-topped  purple 
wall  being  transmuted  into  brown,  rugged,  perpen- 
dicular cliffs,  crowned  with  dark  green  foliage.  Pass- 
ing as  we  did  close  in  by  the  extreme  northern  point, 
we  were  impressed  by  its  beauty  and  grandeur,  whicli 
far  exceeds  even  that  of  the  cliffs  at  Mount  Desert. 
Then  came  the  Bishop's  Head,  presenting  the  rude 
outline  of  what  appears  like  a  tonsured  monk  sitting 
in  a  chair.  It  is  not  so  definite  in  its  outline  as  the 
Friar's  Head  at  Campo  Bello,  yet,  taken  altogether,  it 
surpasses  it  by  far.  A  little  further  on  is  Eel  Brook 
Cove,  with  its  fine  rocky  cliffs.  At  this  j^lace  the 
ship  Lord  Ashburton  was  wrecked.  Several  of  the 
crew  were  saved,  yet  the  marvel  is  how  they  got  up 
the  steep  rocks.  In  the  graveyard  near  Flagg's  Cove, 
the  bodies  of  twenty-one  of  the  unfortunates  lie  side 
by  side. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  dashed  gaily  into  Whale 
Cove,  a  broad  bay  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  indent- 
ing the  northern  end  of  the  island.  Here  the  view 
is  surprisingly  fine,  the  entire  shore  being  cii'cled  by 
immense  cliffs  that  rise  up  around  the  border  of  the 
blue  waves,  with  a  richness  of  color  and  stateliness  of 
aspect  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  beholder. 

But  we  had  no  time  now  to  stay  and  study  the 
clifi^s  in  detail,  as  our  destination  was  Flagg's  Cove, 
and  we  were  in  doubt  about  its  jirecise  locality.  "We 
accordingly  ran  down  to  a  fishing  boat,  and,  on 
inquiry,  learned  that  the   cove  in  question  made   in 
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on  flie  eastern  side  of  the  islancl,  extending  to  witliin 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Whale  Cove.  Our  skipper  had 
contracted  to  carr}'-  us  to  the  former  place,  but  as  the 
night  was  coming  on,  and  he  was  anxious  to  get  the 
breeze  home  again,  we  released  him  from  the  bargain 
and  Avere  put  ashore.  On  the  whole  it  was  best, 
and  persons  coming  as  we  did,  will  generally  do  well 
to  land  here  ;  that  is,  of  course,  if  the  surf  should  not 
prove  high.  The  northerly  gales,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, drive  directly  upon  the  land. 

Our  craft  was  brought  to  close  by  the  shore,  and 
we  reached  the  beach  in  a  dory.  Some  fishermen 
were  dressing  hake  near  their  boat-houses,  and  two  or 
three  small  boys  were  at  play.  Our  arrival  attracted 
the  latter,  who  at  once  came  down  to  us.  As  I 
jumped  upon  the  soil  of  the  Dominion,  I  addressed 
one  of  the  brightest  of  them,  saying  that  I  supposed 
he  was  one  of  Victoria's  boys.  To  this  he  snarled  a 
most  emphatic  "'  No."  I  told  him  that  he  need  not 
feel  ashamed  of  so  sweet  a  lady  and  so  good  a  Queen ; 
yet  fur  all  that  he  said  nay.  It  was  the  blood  of 
Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann  that  colored  his  freckled 
face ;  the  same  that  coursed  in  the  veins  of  the  old 
privateersmen.  What  saith  the  poet?  Codum  noit 
auimiim  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt ;  which 
means  that  the  iMarbleheader  may  change  skies  and 
fisiiing  grounds,  but  not  his  inveterate  Yankee 
notions.  Still  we  are  supposed  here  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  Iler  Majesty's  Flag,  and  so,   God  save 
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the  Queen.  To  which  Amarinta,  stepping  ashore, 
says,  Amen,  preferring  the  reign  of  Victoria  much 
before  that  of  Neptune. 

Next  we  arranged  with  the  fishermen  to  carry  our 
baggage  across  to  Flagg's  Cove,  as  soon  as  they  had 
pickled  their  last  hake,  then  bade  our  trusty  skipper 
good-by,  and  started  on  ahead  through  a  lane,  passing 
a  couple  of  fishermen's  cottages,  the  graves  of  the 
Ashburton's  crew,  the  school-house  with  a  belfry  and 
rat-tail  spire,  and  the  bulging  sides  of  the  new  town 
hall,  to  which  the  scarcity  of  the  public  funds  cruelly 
denies  a  roof.  In  due  time  I  found  the  house  to 
which  I  had  been  recommended  by  an  artist  of  New 
York,  who  had  spent  three  summers  here,  and  which 
others  may  also  readily  find  without  any  public  men- 
tion of  names.  Leaving  wave-tossed  Amarinta  to 
recover  from  the  hinging  of  the  great  herring-boat,  let 
us  take  a  glance  at  the  earlier  days  of  Grand  Menan. 

Menan  is  an  Indian  word  signifying  an  island. 
The  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  in  response  to  my 
inquiries  when  at  their  village,  gave  me  several 
words  of  a  similar  sound,  which  all  have  the  same 
signification.  The  island  first  appears  in  the  voyage 
of  Champlain  in  1605.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  island 
called  by  the  savages  Manthane.  He  is  careless  in  the 
spelling  of  this  and  many  other  proper  names.  In 
another  instance  he  calls  it  Manasne.  He  anchored 
once  near  its  southern  head.  Down  to  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  it  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  only 
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by  the  Indians.  A  fcirmer  near  Eel  Brook  gave  me 
a  stone  chisel  that  belonged  to  the  aborigines.  It 
was  ploughed  up  in  a  field.  During  the  Revolution 
the  Indians  who  resorted  hither  were  allied  to  the 
American  cause.  Colonel  John  Allan,  who  in  1777 
conducted  operations  in  Eastern  Maine,  appears  to 
have  had  more  or  less  connection  with  them.  lie 
sjpeaks  in  his  journal  of  sending  off  Indians  to  this 
place,  and  also  of  issuing  orders  for  their  return.  In 
December,  he  sent  Ensign  Smith  to  Grand  Menan, 
but  it  was  the  old  story,  "not  being  able  from 
bad  weather  to  proceed."  If  any  white  men  settled 
here  prior  to  the  declaration  of  peace,  there  is  no 
record  of  the  fact  accessible. 

According  to  the  best  authority  to  be  had  just  now, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  island  was  Moses 
Gerrish,  of  Massachusetts,  who  adhered  to  the  King 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was  attached  to 
the  commissary  department  of  the  royal  army.  After 
the  peace,  in  connection  with  Thomas  Ross  and  John 
Jones,  he  obtained  license  of  occupation  of  this  island, 
together  with  New  Brunswick  and  its  dependencies  ; 
and,  on  condition  of  obtaining  forty  settlers,  a  school- 
master and  clergyman,  within  seven  years  of  the  date 
of  the  license,  they  were  to  have  a  grant  of  the  whole 
from  the  Crown.  They  sold  lots  in  anticipation  of 
the  title,  but  in  the  end  failed  to  get  the  grant.  Jones 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  Gerrish  and  Ross 
remained.     Gerrish,  according  to   Sabine,  who  gives 
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these  facts,  possessed  some  ability.  lie  was  described 
by  one  individual  as  a  man  who  "  wouhl  spread  more 
good  sense  on  a  sheet  of  paper"  than  any  person  of 
his  acquaintance.  Still  he  was  not  very  persistent, 
and  never  amassed  any  property.  He  was  always 
going  to  do  something.  He  was  a  magistrate  at 
Menan  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1830,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  first  habitations  were  very  rude,  but  the  people 
have  continued  to  improve  the  character  of  their 
dwellings,  until  they  compare  very  favorably  with 
structures  of  a  corresponding  character  on  the  coast 
of  Maine. 

The  island  itself  is  about  twenty-two  miles  long  and 
from  three  to  six  miles  wide.  It  li«s  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  anciently  called  Frenchman's  Bay. 
The  furious  tide  for  which  this  bay  is  distinguished, 
sweeps  by  the  shores  with  great  force,  rising  eighteen 
feet  on  the  west  side  and  seventeen  on  the  east. 

The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  at  its  northern 
end,  where  the  cliffs  rise  four  hundred  feet,  gradually 
sloping  as  they  extend  southward,  where,  at  the  ter- 
minus, they  are  three  hundred  feet  high.  The  land 
also  descends  eastward  until  in  the  middle  portions  it 
sinks  under  the  sea.  If  the  water  among  the  islands 
on  the  south  side  were  filled  up.  Grand  Menan  would 
form  a  triangular-shaped  body  of  land ;  but  then  the 
east  coast  would  be  as  destitute  of  harbors  as  the 
west.     As  it  remains,  the  eastern  shore   afibrds  many 
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facilities  to  the  shipping.  There  are  no  cliffs  on 
this  side,  except  at  the  northern  end,  and  in  one  or 
two  places  towards  the  south.  The  villages  and  roads 
are,  of  course,  confined  to  the  east  side.  Only  a  few 
narrow  cart-tracks  extend  to  the  west  side,  which  is 
generally  reached  by  going  through  the  woods  on 
foot. 

At  the  present  time  the  inhabitants  number  about 
eighteen  hundred.  There  are  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred dwelling-houses  and  five  hundred  buildings  of  all 
other  kinds.  There  are  five  societies  of  Baptists,  and 
a  Church  of  England  Parish.  This  is  at  Grand 
Harbor.  The  schools  at  present  number  only  three, 
though,  according  to  a  legal  provision,  they  may  have 
seven.  The  inhabitants  maintain  a  military  organiza- 
tion. The  only  taxes  paid  are  for  the  county  and  the 
poor.  These  are  moderate.  They  hold  public  meet- 
ings, and  make  their  own  local  laws  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  vote  for  whomsoever  they  please  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament.  The  government  is 
liberal  everyway,  appropriating  a  certain  sum  annu- 
ally for  the  repair  of  roads,  and  selling  the  public 
lands  to  any  one  who  will  buy  them  at  a  low  figure 
and  pay  the  price  by  building  a  road  to  his  own  door. 
It  would  do  some  of  our  blatant  Republican  friends 
who  indulge  in  so  much  spread-eagleism  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  to  come  down  to  Grand  Menan  and 
view  these  institutions  for  themsslves.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  of  the  grumbling  Menauites  would  do 
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well  to  throw  their  nets  for  a  season  in  the  waters  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  where  the  Cape  Codder  is  taxed 
thirty  dollars  in  the  thousand  to  keep  his  sandy  roads 
from  being  devoured  by  the  wind,  and  where  the 
State  and  National  dues  make  men  sick  even  to  think 
of  them.  Happy  Menanites,  who,  free  from  grinding 
taxation,  now  rove  out  from  rock-bound  coves,  and 
quarry  at  will  in  the  silvery  mines  of  the  sea  ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  Trade  is  absolutely  yVee.  Here 
no  smuggler  waits  the  favorable  tide,  or  the  oblivious 
fog,  to  run  his  contraband  canoe  into  solitary  nooks 
and  creeks,  as  at  Campo  Bello  and  Lubec.  No  descend- 
ant of  Matthew  the  Publican  sits  at  the  receipt  of 
Customs  to  ask  the  nature  of  his  freight.  This  port 
is  open  to  every  market  of  the  world.  From  silk  to 
nutmeg  all  is  free.  Dainty  damsels  can  buy  their 
kids  at  prices  fabulously  low,  while  some  besides 
Dives  know  that  purple  and  fine  linen  may  be  eco- 
nomically worn.  But,  speaking  of  kids,  they  are  not 
much  needed  here.  Buckskin,  for  the  hands,  is  bet- 
ter, while  among  the  cliffs  the  feet  should  be  iron- 
shod. 

The  great  attraction  of  Grand  Menan,  is  the  cliffs. 
Of  mountains  there  are  none.  The  place  is  altogether 
unlike  Mount  Desert.  As  has  already  been  said, 
when  seen  from  the  main,  it  appears  perfectly  flat. 
Not  a  hummock  breaks  the  entire  line  of  wall. 
Among  these  cliffs  we  daily  went  a  "  cruising,"  as  our 
landlady  termed  it,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  place. 
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An  ordinary  cliff  is  a  fine  thing.  To  see  the  living 
rock  that  has  been  rent  in  twain  by  convulsions,  lift- 
ing high  up  its  scarred  front,  maintaining  an  immov- 
able calm  both  in  sunshine  and  storm,  is  always 
impressive ;  but  when  the  cliff  is  brought  out  on 
such  a  stupendous  scale  as  at  Grand  Menan,  with 
all  the  accessories  of  a  wild  ocean  shore,  the  interest 
becomes  absorbing.  The  other  parts  of  the  island 
are  of  course  invested  with  much  interest.  The  lov/ 
eastern  shore,  fringed  with  small  islands  and  rocks, 
affords  many  beautiful  sights.  In  a  pleasant  day,  a 
walk  southward  has  many  charms.  The  bright  sky, 
the  shingle  beach,  the  picturesque  boats,  and  blue  land- 
locked bays  continually  enforce  the  admiration  of  an 
artistic  eye,  and  allure  the  pedestrian  on  past  cape, 
cove  and  reach,  until  he  suddenly  finds  that  miles  of 
ground  intervene  between  him  and  his  dinner. 

But  whoever  comes  here  will  desire  to  traverse  the 
entire  island  and  visit  the  resjions  around  the  southern 
head.  Starting  from  Flagg's  Cove,  the  first  four  miles 
carry  us  over  a  hard  road,  as  good  as  the  drives  in  an 
ordinary  park,  which  skirts  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
Bay,  and  leaving  us  at  Woodward's  Cove.  Besides  the 
village  meeting  house,  a  second  is  passed  during  this 
stage  of  the  journey,  in  addition  to  a  small  chapel ;  for 
whatever  else  there  may  be  wanting  here,  there  is  no 
lack  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  At  the  cove 
there  is  a  post  ofiice  and  various  herring  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  a  collection  of  dwellings.     Three 
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miles  farther  on  is  Grand  Cove,  a  spacious  but  shal- 
low harbor.  Here  is  the  English  Church,  a  plain 
structure  of  stone,  with  no  special  attractions  of  any  sort 
to  render  it  interesting.  Ritualism  has  never  invaded 
its  walls,  and  a  good  portion  of  one  end  is  filled  up 
by  an  enormous  pulpit  and  reading  desk  of  a  pattern 
suggestive  of  Noah's  Ark.  Opposite  the  church  is  the 
school-house.  I  stopped  here  when  riding  down  the 
island  and  picked  up  a  supply  of  amiyiunition  to  salute 
the  village  curs  that  snapped  at  our  nag's  heels  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  stopped  at  the  school-room  to  make 
some  inquiries  about  the  route.  The  jDedagogue  was 
within,  seated  upon  his  throne,  instructing  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,  surrounded  by  about  twenty  un- 
kempt boys.  "We  were  invited  to  walk  in  and  view 
the  school ;  but  as  we  had  a  long  ride  before  us  we 
thanked  the  master  and  declined  the  invitation  for 
the  time.  We  then  left  the  line  qf  the  shore  alto- 
gether, and  struck  through  a  new  road,  running  over 
a  piece  of  marshy  land  covered  with  young  trees,  and 
continued  until  we  reached  Seal  Cove,  which  is  five 
miles  farther  on  the  way.  Here  a  brook  empties  into 
a  wee  harbor,  the  mouth  of  which  is  nearly  closed  up 
by  a  wharf.  Small  vessels,  however,  manage  to 
squeeze  in,  and  lie  in  safety.  From  thence  for  some 
distance  the  road  is  quite  hilly.  On  its  most  elevated 
part  was  another  Baptist  meeting  house.  It  being  an 
unusually  warm  day  for  Grand  Menan,  a  flock  of 
sheep  had  assembled  in  its  shade.      They  found  it 
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grateful.  Farther  on  we  had  a  view  of  the  ocean  and 
the  neighboring  isles,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
woods  retreated  and  left  an  open  down  sprinkled  with 
sheep.  The  prospect  here  reminded  me  of  some  lines 
from  Dyer : 

"  Such  arc  the  downs  of  Banstead,  edg'd  with  woods, 
Aud  tow'ry  villas;  such  Dorccstrian  fields, 
Whose  flocks  inuum'rous  whiten  all  the  land; 
Such  those  sIoav  climbing  wilds,  that  lead  the  step 
Insensibly  to  Dovei''s  windy  cliff. 
Tremendous  height !  aud  such  the  clovered  lawns 
And  sunny  mounts  of  beauteous  Isormantou." 

Crossing  this  place  we  descended  when  the  road 
again  returned  to  the  line  of  the  shore,  which  here 
holds  up  to  the  sea  a  high  perpendicular  wall.  At 
the  end  of  fourteen  miles  from  Flagg's  Cove,  we 
reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Walter  B.  McLauirhlin,  a 
son  of  an  old  Waterloo  veteran,  and  one  of  the  live 
men  of  Menan.  Here,  like  Goldsmith's  broken  sol- 
dier, we  were  "  kindly  bade  to  stay,"  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  pass  the  night. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  is  the  keeper  of  the  famous  Gannet 
Rock  Lighthouse,  and  holds  other  appointments  under 
the  Dominion.  Thoroughly  true  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen,  he  is  at  the  same  time  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States,  and  intel- 
ligently follows  them  in  all  their  conflicts.  The  light- 
house of  which  he  has  the  charge  may  be  seen  in 
clear  weather,  a  mere  speck  out  at  sea.  It  stands 
upon  a  small  rock,  just  large  enough  to  receive  the 
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establishment,  which  combines  beacon  and  dwelling  in 
one.  Access  to  the  rock  can  be  had  only  in  calm 
weather,  consequently  in  the  winter  season,  in  com- 
pany with  his  family,  he  is  a  fast  prisoner,  not  having 
so  much  as  a  foot  of  ground  to  walk  on,  and  the  waves 
ever  thunderino;  asrainst  the  wall.  It  beinf^  fine 
weather,  I  chanced  to  find  him  ashore,  directing  his 
hajdng,  and  obtained  some  of  the  local  statistics.  The 
situation  of  his  land  home  is  extremely  fine,  as  the 
breakers  dash  continually  against  the  rocks  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  door. 

Two  miles  further  south  is  Deep  Cove,  where  a 
brawling,  dark-brown  brook  comes  out  through  an 
opening  in  a  sea-wall  thrown  up  by  the  waves  across 
its  mouth.  From  this  point  the  road  goes  on  but  a 
short  distance  before  it  terminates.  The  pedestrian 
must  then  push  on  through  paths  for  the  rest  of  the 
distance  to  the  Southern  Head.  Here  he  will  come 
upon  the  cliffs,  and  find  the  rocks  thrown  up  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  Pintor  and  his  friend  found  much 
sameness  in  them  as  rock  studies.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  here  is  an  isolated  rock,  or  drong, 
resemblins:  the  fi^nre  of  a  colossal  woman.  It  is 
known  as  the  Old  Maid,  and  is  found  on  the  west  side 
of  the  head.  It  excites  more  admiration  than  the 
general  class  known  by  the  name.  It  has  no  tongue. 
The  other  principal  point  of  interest  found  in  this 
vicinity  is  Bradford's  Cove.  It  is  reached  by  a  path 
through  the  woods.     In  an  easterly  gale  it  is  a  place 
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of  safety,  yet  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  masts  of  a 
lost  ship,  the  Mavoureen,  were  seen  rising  just  above 
the  top  of  the  waves.  Around  the  cliffs  of  the  Southern 
Head  is  a  ftivorite  nesting  place  for  the  gulls,  which  la}'- 
their  gray  Q^g^^  splashed  with  brown,  in  rude  nests, 
contrived  with  little  care  among  the  grass.  They  are 
also  found  in  one  or  two  of  the  islands  near  by.  The 
Indians  take  the  young  gulls  and  carry  them  away. 
I  saw  several  of  them  at  Pleasant  Point  that  had  been 
thus  torn  from  the  parental  nest  at  Grand  Menan. 
Tliey  were  tamer  than  chickens,  and  were  being  fat- 
tened on  porpoise  for  some  future  feast. 

Audubon  visited  Grand  Menan  in  May,  1833,  and 
landed  at  White  Head  Island,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Frankland,  where  he  inspected  the  herring  gulls, 
then  breeding  in  great  numbers.  His  account  of  these 
birds  is  of  much  interest.  He  saj^s :  "  "We  immedi- 
ately set  out  in  search  of  them,  directing  our  course 
toward  the  pine  wood,  in  which  we  were  informed  we 
should  find  them.  As  we  came  up  to  the  place  I 
observed  that  many  of  the  gulls  had  alighted  on  the 
fir  trees,  while  a  vast  number  were  sailing  around,  and 
when  we  advanced,  the  former  took  to  wing,  aban- 
doning their  nests  and  all  flew  about  uttering  inces- 
sant cries.  I  was  greatly  surprised  Jo  see  the  nests 
placed  on  branches,  some  near  the  top,  others  about 
the  middle  or  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  trees,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  were  many  on  the  ground.  It  is 
true  I  had  been  informed  of  this  by  our  captain,  but 
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I  liad  almost  believed  that  on  arriving  at  the  spot  I 
should  find  the  birds  not  to  be  gulls.  My  doubts,  how- 
ever, were  now  dispelled,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see 
how  nature  had  provided  them  with  the  means  of 
securing  thair  eggs  from  their  arch-enemy,  man.  My 
delight  was  greatly  increased  on  being  afterwards 
informed  by  Mr.  Franklaud  that  the  strange  habit  in 
question  had  been  acquired  by  the  gulls  within  his 
recollection  ;  for,  said  he,  '  when  I  first  came  here, 
many  years  ago,  they  all  built  their  nests  on  the  moss 
and  in  open  ground ;  but  as  my  sons  and  the  fisher- 
men collected  most  of  their  eggs  for  w^inter  use,  and 
sadly  annoyed  the  poor  things,  the  old  ones  gradually 
began  to  put  up  their  nests  on  the  trees  in  the  thick- 
est part  of  the  woods.  The  youngest  birds,  however, 
still  have  some  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  whole  are 
becomins:  less  wild  since  I  have  forbidden  stransjers  to 
rob  their  nests  ;  for,  gentlemen,  you  are  the  only  per-^ 
sons  out  of  my  family  that  have  fired  a  gun  on  White 
Head  Island  for  several  years  past.'  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  humanity  of  our  host,  and  requested 
him  to  let  me  know  when  all  the  gulls,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them  would  abandon  the  trees  and  resume 
their  former  mode  of  breeding  on  the  ground,  which 
he  promised  to  € j.  But  I  afterwards  found  that  this 
was  not  likely  to  happen,  because  on  some  other 
islands  not  far  distant,  to  which  the  fishermen  and 
eggers  have  free  access,  these  gulls  breed  altogether 
on   the  trees,  even  when  their  eggs   and  young  are 
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regularly  renewed  every  year,  so  that  their  original 
habits  have  been  entirely  given  up.  Some  of  the 
nests  which  I  saw  were  placed  at  the  height  of  more 
than  forty  feet  on  the  trees  ;  others,  seen  in  th(j  thick- 
est part  of  the  woods,  were  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  were  placed  close  to  the  main  stem, 
so  as  to  be  with  dilliculty  observed.  It  was  truly 
curious  to  see  the  broad-winged  birds  make  their  way 
to  and  from  them  in  these  secluded  retreats.  The 
nests  placed  on  the  ground  were  several  yards  apart, 
and  measured  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, their  cavity  being  from  four  to  six.  The  lower 
stratum  consisted  of  grass,  plants  of  various  kinds, 
moss  and  grey  lichens,  and  the  whole  was  lined  with 
line  bent,  but  without  any  feathers.  Those  on  the 
trees  measured  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  inches 
in  diameter  externally,  and  were  composed  of  the 
same  material,  but  in  greater  quantity,  the  object  of 
which  I  thought  might  be  to  allow  more  space  to  the 
young  while  growing,  as  they  could  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  running  about  like  those  hatched  on  the  ground. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  smaller  size  of  the  nests  jDlaced 
there  may  be  owing  to  their  belonging  to  the  younger 
gulls,  as  I  have  often  observed  that  the  older  the  indi- 
vidual the  larger  is  the  nest.  About  the  beginning  of 
May  the  Herring  gulls  collect  into  great  flocks  for  the 
purpose  of  reproducing,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
large  sand-bars  or  mud-flats  at  low  water.  With  the 
aid  of  a  glass  you  may  see  them  going  through  their 
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courtships;  tlie  males  swell  their  throats,  walk  proudly 
about,  throw  their  heads  upwards,  aud  emit  their  love 
notes.  These  general  meetings  take  place  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  and  con- 
tinue for  about  a  fortnight,  when  they  all  depart  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  island  where  they  breed." 

Leaving  this  part  of  Grand  Menan  with  many 
regrets,  we  returned  to  Flagg's  Cove  to  examine  that 
reo-ion  with  more  care. 

One  da}",  when  an  easterly  gale  was  blowing.  Pin- 
tor  and  I  improved  the  occasion  to  walk  around 
Sprague's  Cove  and  Swallow  Tail  Light.  Three 
fourths  of  a  mile  northward  brouijht  ns  to  the  cliffs 
south  of  the  cove,  and  following  these  we  reached  the 
shore  of  the  place  in  question.  All  the  way  along 
they  are  grandly  shattered  and  wave-worn,  presenting 
perfect  pictures  at  every  step.  The  sight  of  harebells 
and  wild  roses  drenched  by  the  salt  spray,  and  still 
holding  on  against  the  gale  in  some  crevice  half  way 
down  the  cliff,  taught  a  lesson  of  confidence. 

Sprague's  Cove  itself  presents  the  most  complete 
view  of  a  fishing  hamlet  that  I  have  anywhere  found. 
Everything  likewise  appears  to  have  been  arranged 
for  artistic  effect.  The  old  boats,  the  tumble-down 
store-houses,  the  picturesque  costumes,  the  breaking 
surf,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  paraphernalia  of  such 
a  place,  set  off  as  they  are  by  the  noble  back-ground 
of  richly-colored  cliffs,  produce  an  effect  that  is  as 
rare  as  beautiful.     Certainly  no  artist  should  under- 
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take  to  depict  scenes  of  this  character  before  he  has 
studied  Sprague's  Cove.  We  viewed  it  in  all  its 
aspects  on  this  stormy  day,  noted  the  best  points  to 
sketch  from  the  coming  summer ;  and  then  began  to 
climb  the  south  side  of  Swallow  Tail  Head,  which 
here  spreads  out  eastward  into  the  sea,  taking  the 
form  of  the  caudal  appendage  belonging  to  the  said 
bird.  The  tide  being  down,  we  first  passed  through  a 
huge  passage  eaten  out  of  a  projecting  bastion  of  the 
cliff.  Afterwards  we  climbed  straight  up  over  Ihe 
fallen  rocks.  When  half  way  up  we  looked  back  and 
saw  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  through  which  we  had 
passed,  a  striking  profile  that  bore  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  face  of  Washington  that  we  knew  Victo- 
ria would  not  object  for  a  moment  to  our  naming  it 
"Washington's  Cliff."  This  we  did,  and  so,  gentle 
reader,  when  you  go  to  Sprague's  Cove  next  summer, 
please  use  your  (potent)  influence  to  help  make  the 
name  stick. 

Xearing  the  top  of  the  cliff,  we  began  to  under- 
stand how  one  or  two  men  of  the  Ashburton's  crew 
got  up  Eel  Brook  rocks ;  for,  when  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  top,  the  force  of  the  gale  well  nigh  lifted  us 
up,  without  any  effort  on  our  part.  Once  on  the  top, 
we  walked  along  on  the  greensward  out  towards  the 
light-house,  breasting  the  heavy  gale.  The  point 
upon  which  it  stands  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
head  by  a  horrid  chasm,  crossed  by  a  narrow  bridge. 
There  is  first  a  steep  descent,  before  the  bridge  can 
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be  reached.  To  make  this  safe,  an  anchor  with  a 
rope  attached  is  planted  in  the  ground  at  the  top. 
Holding  firmly  to  this,  we  cautiously  went  down  and 
crossed  the  bridge,  all  the  while  with  the  gale  tugging 
at  our  legs  and  trying  to  carry  t^em  off.  Passing 
the  lighthouse  and  climbing  out  to  the  extremity  of 
the  rocks,  Pintor  inserted  himself  in  a  crevice,  like  a 
hermit-crab  in  his  shell,  and  made  several  pencil 
sketches,  one  of  which  was  a  fishing  schooner  under 
double  reefs,  beating  around  into  the  cove.  The 
skipper's  quick  eye  detected  us  in  our  hiding-jDlaces, 
as  his  vessel  passed  under  the  cliffs,  pitching  like  a 
porpoise,  and  held  on  to  the  main  shrouds  while  he 
swung  his  ''sou'wester"  for  a  salute.  In  the  evening 
he  came  ashore  to  our  cottage,  and  regaled  us  with 
the  account  of  the  wonderful  "sea-serpent,"  which 
had  just  been  captured  (by  the  newspapers)  at  Lake 
Utopia,  together  with'  the  account  of  the  serpent  at 
Eagle  Lake  in  Mount  Desert,  which  has  already  been 
referred  to.  In  the  midst  of  this  gale  a  fishing  ves- 
sel was  out  all  day  on  the  "  Ripplings,"  a  dangerous 
place  several  miles  at  sea,  where  they  seined  forty 
barrels  of  herring.  Such  facts  tell  us  something  of 
the  great  courage  and  uncomi^romising  perseverance 
of  these  fishermen,  who  constantly  brave  danger  in 
every  form. 

Leavitt,  in  one  of  his  poems,  gives  us  an  admirable 
picture  of  the  scene  at  Swallow-Tail  Light  in  a 
stormy  day : 
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"  The  picture  view !   what  wild  sublimity  I 
Omnipotence  has  waked  and  huil'd  the  storm, 
Tossing  the  deep  to  tumult.    Round  that  tower, 
Rising  defiant  on  its  ocean-rock, 
Dashes  the  maniac  wave,  whose  flying  spray 
Hung  high  in  air,  before  the  tempest  streams, 
While  seabirds  circle  on  exultant  wing, 
Silent  and  calm,  above  the  roar  and  foam 
Of  battling  elements." 

Another  jDoint  at  this  end  of  the  island  that  will 
bear  repeated  visits  is  Whale  Cove,  where  we  first 
landed.  The  shingle  beach  extends  entirely  aeross 
the  bottom  of  the  cove,  and  is  very  high  and  broad. 
Originally  the  water  extended  nearly,  if  not  quite 
through,  to  Flagg's  Cove,  where  the  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  a  meadow.  But  the  waves,  in  their 
haste  to  swallow  up  the  land,  quite  defeated  them- 
selves, and  in  their  fury  threw  up  a  barrier  which 
they  could  not  overpass  ;  thus  illustrating  the  habits 
of  those  men  who  always  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
own  advancement. 

On  this  beach  are  found  some  extremely  fine  peb- 
bles of  porphyry,  jasper,  and  agate,  besides  other  min- 
erals that  the  collectors  will  be  glad  to  bring  away. 
In  clear  calm  weather  this  place  has  a  wonderful 
attraction.  On  the  east  side  is  Fish  Head,  and  on  the 
west  Eel  Brook  and  Northern  Head,  the  latter  ex- 
tending out  beyond  its  neighbor,  and  between  are  the 
blue  sky  and  water.  At  low  tide,  the  uncovered 
beach  allows  the  rambler  to  stray  as  far  as  Eel  Cove, 
but  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  go  farther,  without  ascend- 
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ing  the  cliffs  and  following  along  the  escarpment. 
Starting  from  Whale  Cove,  we  found  the  line  of 
cliffs  continually  rising.  Its  geological  character  is 
also  variable.  A  large  portion  of  the  rock  shows 
signs  of  stratification,  but  there  are  also  immense 
masses  of  trap-rock,  a  great  deal  of  which  takes  the 
basaltic  character  of  Giant's  Causeway,  the  regularly- 
formed  columns  standing  closely  packed.  Among  the 
trap-rock  we  found  small  specimens  of  native  copper. 
Masses  of  this  material,  of  a  dozen  pounds  w^eight, 
have  been  found  in  the  fields  above  the  shore.  One 
of  the  natives,  who  saw  us  hammering  among  the 
rocks,  seemed  to  think  that  we  were  speculators  spy- 
ing out  the  land.  He  accordingly  took  an  ax,  came 
after  us,  and  rendered  good  service  in  splitting  open 
the  trap.  If  anything  was  going  on,  he  evidently 
wanted  to  have  a  hand  in  it,  and  to  share  the  prize. 
Eventually  he  concluded  that  we  knew  no  more 
about  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  rocks  than  he  did* 
Assured  of  this,  he  returned  to  swing  a  scythe  in  a 
neighborins:  field. 

On  one  of  those  extremely  foggy  days,  such  as 
occur  here  too  often,  Pintor  and  I  took  a  long  ramble 
under  the  cliffs  among  the  slippery  rocks  that  lie  at 
their  base,  and  found  it  a  fatiguing  work,  though  we 
thought  it  'paid.     This  time  we  had  none  of  those 

"  Blue-hayred  defs 
That  drearie  hang  o'er  Dover's  emblaunched  clefs," 
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but  the  genuine  Menan  fog,  direct  from  the  Grand 
Bank.  It  was  so  dense  as  to  be  perfectly  oppressive, 
while  the  line  of  vision  was  bounded  by  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  cliffs  and  the  breaking  surf  close  by  on 
the  slioi^.  We  could  not  see  the  ocean,  yet  from  out 
an  impenetrable  vail  it  launched  its  booming  thunder, 
rollinir  sullenly  asrainst  these  lonsj  adamantine  walls, 
and  fillinij  us  at  times  with  a  kind  of  indefinable 
dread  and  awe.  Still,  we  knew  the  ways  of  the  tide, 
arid  felt  confident  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  "  bore,"  which,  higher  up  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  puts  men  on  the  seashore  in  peril  of 
their  lives.  Therefore,  we  scrambled  on  among  the 
rocks  and  heaps  of  drift-wood,  of  which  there  is 
enough  on  every  beach  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all 
the  poor  widows  in  New  York.  As  we  .passed  along, 
we  noted  the  place  where  two  waterfalls  ordinarily 
belong.  Only  one  was  now  to  be  seen  coming  down 
the  cliff,  reduced  almost  to  a  thread,  and  spinning 
itself  into  a  veil  of  airy  lace  before  reaching  the  bot- 
bottom.  I  consoled  myself  for  the  failure  of  the 
Avater  with  a  i;eflection  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  empty 
Fall  of  Tiers — Nature  never  gives  everything  at 
once.  Here  we  turned  and  pursued  the  homeward 
way,  leaving  the  cliffs  behind  us  like  grand  melancholy 
ghosts,  doomed  to  haulit  the  fog  forever. 

It  was  a  far  different  day  that  we  dedicated  to 
Indian  Beach,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  the 
resort  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians.     It  is  full  four 
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miles  from  Flagg's  Cove,  and  in  going  tliitlier  it  will 
not  prove  amiss  to  take  a  boat  at  Whale  Cove  and 
sail  around,  on  account  of  the  ditRculty  of  the  walk. 
Amarinta,  Pintor  and  I  took  a  wagon  as  far  as  the 
head  of  Eel  Brook,  where  the  road  running  across  the 
island  ends.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was  done  on 
foot.  From  the  end  of  the  road  we  moved  westward 
and  crossed  Eel  Brook,  a  stream  that  runs  from  its 
source  in  a  little  lake  near  by,  to  the  cove,  where  it  is 
lost  in  the  sea.  At  the  brook  is  a  little  mill,  one  of 
eleven  that  in  the  wet  season  do  the  sawing  of  Menan. 
The  rest  of  the  way  to  the  shore  lies  through  a  wood- 
i3ath,  where  we  found  several  of  the  bark  lodges  that 
form  the  winter  camps  of  the  Indian  hunter.  There 
is  still  considerable  game  here,  though  for  the  past 
three  years  the  hunting  of  deer  has  been  strictly  pro- 
hibited. But  Indians,  and  certain  of  the  i^ii habitants, 
have  no  regard  for  the  law.  There  is  quite  a  large 
number  of  deer  on  the  island.  Our  landlady  told 
us  that  the  previous  summer  she  suddenly  came  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the:e  antlered  beauties,  who, 
after  looking  at  her  until  he  was  throroughly  satis- 
fied, turned  and  capered  away  into  the  woods.  Mr. 
Gerrish,  the  old  settler  already  alluded  to,  brought 
11  pair  of  moose  to  the  island  and  dismissed  them  to 
the  woods.  In  course  of  time  they  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  that  moose  were  quite  plenty.  In  1818  no 
less  than  a  dozen  were  killed.  They  have  now  be- 
come extinct. 
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Notwithstanding  the  distance  from  the  mainland, 
tlie  deer  occasionally  swim  across  to  find  a  refuge 
from  the  dogs,  who  are  feared  more  than  the  surging 
sea.  Of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If 
Leander  swam  the  Hellespont  for  his  love,  what 
may  not  a  powerful  deer  do  for  his  life  ?  Still, 
it  is  after  all  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  exact  mental 
state  of  an  animal  that  plunges  into  the  surf  at  West 
Quoddy,  and  breasts  the  furious  tide  to  reach  the  low 
purple  wall  that  he  discovers  nine  miles  over  the 
waves.  How  does  he  know  that  there  is  land  there  ? 
He  may  scent  it,  but  do  not  conclude  that  he  knows 
it,  though  his  eye  may  be  more  telescopic  than  ours. 
This  perhaps  is  the  solution :  as  a  drowning  man 
catches  at  a  straw,  so  a  hotly-pressed  buck,  hearing 
the  panting  of  the  hound,  accepts  what  resembles  the 
Highlands  of  Neversink  as  a  sanctuary.  He  is  a 
quick-witted,  sensible  creature,  and  when  he  sees  that 
he  has  but  one  chance,  he  takes  that  one  chance,  and 
makes  the  most  of  it.  The  crew  of  the  Revenue. 
Cutter  lately  caught  a  noble  fellow  in  this  identical 
mood,  when  he  was  about  half-way  over,  and  hauled 
him  on  board.  I  did  not  hear  the  sequel ;  but  let 
us  picture  the  jolly  tars  as  endowed  with  their  tradi- 
tional generosity,  which  leads  them  to  admire  courage 
in  misfortune,  and  not  less  kind  than  the  sea.  As 
far  the  Indians,  they  have  as  little  regard  for  mercy 
as  for  law ;  and,  statute  or  no  statute,  they  will 
have  the  venison  and  pelt.     In  these  little  lodges  that 
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we  were  just  speaking  of,  they  crouch  around  the 
lire  kindled  in  the  middle  on  the  ground,  and  doom 
the  ffentle  fawns  to  death.  We  looked  into  several 
and  found  the  forked  sticks  that  serve  as  pot-hooks 
still  suspended  from  above.  The  coming  winter  they 
will  doubtless  return,  and  then  more  than  one  desper- 
ate buck  will  take  his  death-leap  down  the  cliffs  of 
Grand  Menan. 

Passing  these  lodges,  the  jDath  eventually  ends  in 
the  open  fields  near  the  cliflfs,  and  here  is  a  most  con- 
venient break,  where  we  descended  to  the  beach. 
This  place  is  known  as  Long's  Eddy,  as  the  tide  sees 
fit,  on  reaching  this  part  of  the  coast,  to  imitate  the 
playfulness  of  a  kitten  chasing  her  tail.  Here,  too,  the 
herring  sports  in  search  of  smaller  fry,  which  become 
his  prey.  But  the  herring,  in  turn,  becomes  the  prey 
of  the  porpoise,  and  the  porpoise  the  prey  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  Indian  the  prey  of  the  oil  factor. 
Where  the  law  of  retribution  ends  I  cannot  say,  but 
sometimes  it  certainly  reaches  the  dupes  in  the  grease 
department  of  Wall  Street. 

From  this  point  the  way  was  open  northward  along 
the  beach  to  the  fine  crags  of  Bishop's  Head.  Close 
b^',  a  shingle  beach  projects  like  a  flattened  V,  leaving 
behind  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  a  small  lake,  on 
the  border  of  which,  within  the  reach  of  the  salt 
spray,  were  several  flourishing  firs.  It  was  very 
trustful  in  the  trees  to  grow  here. 

Opposite,  towards  the  mainland,  we  saw  where  the 
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Fenians,  during  their  invasion,  sunk  a  vessel ;  and 
looking  southward  along  the  coast,  a  white  beach 
glimmered  in  the  afternoon  sun.  We  judged  it  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  set  out  to  walk  there,  as 
the  tide  was  now  far  enough  down.  The  first  half  of 
the  distance  was  easily  accomplished,  as  there  is  a 
broad  strip  of  beach  covered  with  small  stones,  but 
the  rest  of  the  distance  is  extremely  hard.  As  we 
were  plodding  along,  a  whale — 

"  Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  His  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream," 

vouchsafed  to  pay  his  respects,  rearing  his  dark  sides 
above  the  waves  with  infinite  ease  and  grace. 

Nearing  our  destination,  the  difficulties  of  the  route 
increased,  as  the  shore  was  piled  with  boulders  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  barrel  to  a  small  cottage,  many  of 
which  were  moist  and  slippery.  It  was  a  severe  trial 
for  Amarinta,  and  our  slow  progress  enabled  Pintor, 
who  was  more  nimble  of  foot,  to  stop  occasionally  and 
sketch  the  forms  of  the  rocks,  which  are  magnificently 
colored,  and  great  treasures  for  a  sea-side  painter. 

Finally  every  difiiculty  was  passed,  and  we  stepped 
upon  the  smooth  shore  of  Indian  Beach.  Here  are 
the  lodges  of  the  Indians,  built  chiefly  of  bark,  and 
kept  in  place  by  large  stones  laid  on  the  roofs  and 
against  the  sides.  It  was  a  windy  afternoon  and 
unfit  for  porpoise  huntnig. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  these  Indians  belong 
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to  the  Passamaquoddy  tribe  about  whom  some  facts 
may  not  prove  unacceptable.  Father  Vetromile  says 
that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Peskaraaquontik, 
from  the  name  Peskadaminkkanti,  it  goes  up  into  the 
open  jield,  and  not  from  the  word  Quoddy,  haddock, 
as  commonly  supposed.  Their  ancient  village  was 
on  the  British  territory  now  occupied  by  St.  Andrews. 
They  lost  their  lands,  and  for  some  time  led  a  roving 
life,  but  finally  land  was  granted  them  at  Syhaiky 
Pleasant  Point,  Maine.  This  is  about  five  miles 
above  Eastport,  though  a  small  company  afterward 
fixed  their  abode  at  Lewis'  Island.  The  latter  belong 
to  the  so-called  "  New  Party,"  which  sprang  into 
existence  during  a  controversy  about  their  governor 
or  chief.  They  number  about  four  hundred  and  forty, 
and  draw  an  annuity  from  the  government.  Their 
houses  are  comfortably  built,  though  not  in  all  cases 
neatly  kept.  At  the  time  I  visited  their  village  the 
house  of  the  governor  was  undergoing  repairs,  and 
the  Indians  had  also  completed  a  "  hall,"  which  they 
use  for  dancing,  an  amusement  of  which  they  are 
immoderately  fond,  and  in  which  both  grown  persons 
and  child-L-en  indulge  until  the  small  hours  come,  ani- 
mated by  a  fiddle  or  fife. 

The  school,  supported  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
numbers  about  thirty-five  scholars,  but  when  I  looked 
into  the  school-house  there  were  only  five  or  six  pres- 
ent. The  master  apologized  for  the  thin  attendance, 
saying  that  they  all  went  to  the  dance  the  previous 
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niglit.  It  is  impossible  to  pat  them  under  any  set 
discipline.  About  eleven  o'clock,  the  scholars,  many 
of  whom  are  twenty  years  old,  began  to  come  in  one 
by  one,  looking  tired  and  sleepy.  They  study  little, 
but  make  up  for  their  lack  of  industry  by  giggling. 
It  is  impossible  to  force  them.  Yet  some  are  quite 
proficient,  and  the  master  called  upon  one  bright  look- 
ing little  girl,  whose  English  name  was  Mary,  to 
spell  some  words  in  her  Primer  for  the  edification  of 
Amarinta  and  myself.  But  Mary  was  unused  to 
strangers,  and  on  being  urged  gently  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears.  We  were  quite 
sorry  for  being  the  cause  of  grief,  and  tried  all  man- 
ner of  ])landishments  to  win  her  confidence,  including 
a  lavish  outlay  of  small  coin ;  yet  while  prudently 
holding  on  to  the  cash  with  one  hand  she  covered  her 
face  with  the  other,  and  was  inconsolable.  We  gave 
it  up  at  last  and  went  to  look  into  the  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Anne.  It  is  neat  in  its  appearance, 
though  profusely  adorned  with  meretricious  prints, 
such  as  find  their  way  into  the  poorer  class  of  Ro- 
man churches.  Attached  is  a  house  for  the  priest. 
The  Indians  are,  of  course,  devout  Romanists,  and 
several  of  their  number  have  been  made  deacons  ; 
an  office  which  they  support  in  accordance  with  the 
Indian  ideas  of  dignity  and  decorum.  Their  burying 
ground  on  the  hill-side  at  Pleasant  Point,  presents 
those  picturesque  features  which  ordinarily  belong  to 
the  aborigines   who   hold    the    Roman   faith.      Each 
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grave  is  housed  with  wood,  and  huge  crosses  lift  them- 
selves up  from  afar.  The  branch  which  settled  at 
Lewis'  Island  also  have  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Anne. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  people  are  more  or 
less  scattered,  being  engaged  in  hunting,  fishing  and 
basket-making.  In  the  latter  employment  they  do 
not  excel.  The  Indian  blood  is  by  no  means  pure, 
being  much  corrupted  by  an  infusion  of  French.  But 
their  faces  are  well  bronzed,  and  the  most  of  them  are 
sufficiently  savage  in  their  aspect.  But  let  us  return 
to  Menan. 

Here  on  the  beach  we  found  quite  a  colony.  A 
part  of  them  spoke  English.  Their  canoes,  finely 
built,  and  worth  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars 
apiece,  were  drawn  up  in  a  row  on  the  sand.  Some 
of  the  men  were  trying  out  porpoise  oil,  and  others 
were  making  or  repairing  the  various  implements  of 
their  craft ;  while  several  children  were  playing  with 
dogs.  It  was  a  novel  scene,  indeed,  with  the  noble 
back-ground  of  cliffs  crowned  with  dark  green  foliage. 
Pintor  accordingly  pulled  oat  his  sketch  book,  and 
rapidly  transferred  the  picture  to  its  pages,  a  knot  of 
these  savages  all  the  while  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
and  expressing  tlieir  admiration  or  surprise  with  a 
grunt.  For  myself  I  made  inquiries  about  the  por- 
poises and  the  mode  of  catching  them,  while  Ama- 
rinta  spake  with  the  women  concerning  baskets. 

Their  custom  is  to  shoot  them  with  a  rifie,  and. 
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before  they  have  time  to  sink,  paddle  up  and  make  fast 
with  a  lauce,  when  the  creature  is  dead  taking  him 
into  the  canoe.  I  afterwards  saw  them  at  their  work. 
One  Indian  sat  at  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  using  his 
paddle  as  easily  as  a  fish  does  his  fins,  and  another, 
rifle  in  hand,  stood  at  the  bow.  And  who  is  this 
dark  complexioned,  small  bodied,  but  firmly  knit  In- 
dian, with  an  eye  like  a  snake,  stealthily  searching 
the  waves  for  his  prey  and  clutching  his  rifle  with 
such  a  significant  grasp  ?  I  iliougld  I  had  seen  him 
before.  This  is  the  Reverend  Tomma  Denni,  Deacon 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  he  could 
scent  a  heresy  as  he  tracks  a  porpoise,  he  would 
answer  as  an  examiner  of  the  Inquisition.  Pity  the 
porpoise  upon  whom  he  "  draws  a  bead,"  for  he  is'  as 
good  as  in  the  try-pot.  The  Reverend  Tomma  fishes 
for  both  porpoises  and  men. 

Some  distance  south  is  Dark  Cove,  a  place  marked 
by  many  romantic  features.  The  harbor,  formed  by 
the  sea  wall,  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  In  1846  a  channel  was  cut,  when  the  sea 
rushed  in  with  a  loud  roar  and  raised  the  level  of  the 
water  eight  feet,  giving,  ordinarily,  a  depth  of  from 
five  to  nine  fathoms.  On  the  landward  side  of  the 
harbor  is  a  clearing  of  fifty  acres.  In  1852  one  John 
Sinclair  had  been  living  in  this  lonely  spot  for  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Vessels  can  enter  the  harbor  at 
about  two  hours  from  liigh  water.  Here  they  lie  in 
perfect  safety.     This  is  a  lumbering  station,  and  has 
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few  residents,  except  at  the  busy  season  of  the  year. 
The  path  thither  lies  through  the  woods,  and,  nearer 
at  hand,  is  Money  Cove,  where  search  has  been  made 
for  the  treasures  of  the  inevitable  Kidd,  who  was 
sacrificed  by  the  politicians  to  save  the  reputation  of 
Lord  Somers  and  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  and  \^hom 
popular  tradition  wrongly  represents  as  a  common, 
blood-thirsty  pirate.  The  old  song  does  not  even 
give  Kidd's  name  correctly,  (much  less  any  true  idea 
of  his  character),  making  him  say — 

"  M7  name  was  Robert  Kldd,  as  1  sailed," 

instead  of  William. 

At  this  place  a  brook  flows  down  between  two  cliflfs, 
and  a  couple  of  old  wells  are  thought  to  belong  to 
some  ancient  French  settlers. 

It  was  impossible  to  visit  these  places  now,  and 
therefore  we  cast  about  us  to  devise  our  return.  At 
this  juncture  a  lucky  thought  occurred  to  Amarinta. 
The  Indians  should  carry  us  back  to  Long's  Eddy  in 
a  canoe.  It  would  save  that  climb  among  the  rocks, 
and  be  so  romantic.  A  bargain  was  therefore  struck 
on  the  spot,  two  Indians  then  carried  down  a  canoe, 
Pintor  put  his  sketch-book  in  his  pocket,  and  we  all 
carefully  got  aboard,  stowing  ourselves  away  at  the 
bottom.  One  of  our  copper-colored  brethren  sat  in 
the  bows  and  braced  uj)  the  mast  which  had  a  large 
spritsail  attached,  while  the  other  steered  and  held 
the  sheet  in  liis  hand.     A  fresh  breeze  was  now  blow- 
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ing  along  tlie  shore,  and  no  sooner  was  tlie  canoe  free 
from  the  beach  than  it  flew  away  before  the  wind  like 
an  arrow.  This  was  really  more  like  sailing  than 
anything  I  had  ever  experienced  before  in  my  life, 
and  we  glided  almost  noiselessly  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  with  nothing  but  a  thin  piece  of  birch-bark  be- 
tween us  and  the  deep  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  cliffs 
went  past  as  the  railway  stations  flit  by  an  express 
train,  and  before  we  were  aware  of  the  fact  the  canoe 
safely  touched  the  shore  at  Long's  Eddy. 

As  a  place  of  summer  resort,  Grand  Menan  is  in 
some  respects  unequalled.  At  certain  seasons  the  fog 
is  abundant,  yet  that  can  be  endured.  Here  the 
opportunities  for  recreation  are  unlimited,  and  all 
persons  fond  of  grand  seashore  views  may  indulge 
their  taste  without  limit. 

The  people  are  invariably  kind  and  trustworthy, 
and  American  manners  and  habits  prevail  to  such  an 
extent  that  travellers  at  once  feel  at  home.  They 
generally  take  a  lively  interest  in  American  affairs, 
and  are  well  informed  on  the  principal  political  ques- 
tions. During  the  late  Rebellion  many  '"skedad- 
lers,"  as  the  Menanites  call  them,  took  refuge  here, 
generally  coming  over  in  stolen  boats.  They  were 
not  highly  respected,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that 
they  stole  about  as  many  boats  when  they  left  as 
when  they  came. 

This  will  never  become  a  fashionable  resort.  The 
magnificent  Mrs.  All-pork,  of  All-pork  Place,  would 
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take  little  comfort  here.  Her  trains  would  not  drasfJlle 
well  among  the  rocks,  and  she  would  ask  to  go  home 
by  the  first  boat.  Yet  persons  of  refined  taste,  who 
desire  to  escape  from  the  stereotyped  insipidity  of  the 
fashionable  watering  place,  and  are  willing  to  take 
such  fare  as  the  island  affords,  may  spend  a  pleasant 
month  here  in  the  summer.  For  a  number  of  years 
it  has  been  a  favorite  haunt  of  artists,  as  the  walls  of 
the  Academy  bear  witness.  The  albums  of  the  young 
ladies  hereabouts  are  fall  of  their  photographs,  all  the 
prominent  artists  of  the  country  being  represented. 
As  some  may  feel  curious  on  the  subject  of  expense, 
I  may  mention  that  six  or  seven  dollars  is  the  ordi- 
nary fare  from  Boston,  and  that  half-a-dollar  a  day  in 
gold  will  cover  the  cost  of  diet,  such  as  it  is. 

But  our  sojourn  in  this  paradise  of  cliffs  came  to 
an  end,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave.  So,  the 
reader  may  perhaps  desire  to  know  how  we  got  back 
to  the  mainland.  We  had  ex])ected  to  take  the 
Wednesday  packet,  but  fearing  that  the  wind  might 
not  serve,  we  left  on  the  Monday  previous.  About 
nine  o'clock  we  went  down  to  the  beach  and  saw  a 
vessel  sailing  out  of  the  cove,  and  learned  that  she 
was  bound  to  Eastport.  The  wind  was  light,  and 
therefore  could  we  overtake  her  in  a  row-boat  ? 

Then  spake  Goodman  Stanton,  a  fisherman  of  curi- 
ous genealogy,  in  whom  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Ann  and 
Mount  Desert  were  wondrously  mixed  up,  and  who 
often  unconsciously  posed  for  the  artists  visiting  the 
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shore.  We  could  hardly  catch  the  vessel  now  from 
this  place,  but  if  we  started  off  to  Whale  Cove,  we 
miixht  iret  aboard  when  she  came  around  from  Swal- 
low  Tail  Head;  very  likely  we  could.  And  he 
guessed  that  they  would  stop  and  take  us  aboard. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  for  the  voyage,  and  so  I  soon 
packed  up,  put  Amarinta  and  the  luggage  into  the 
wagon,  started  off  old  Roan  limping  towards  the 
cove ;  and,  bidding  our  kind  landlady  adieu,  followed 
after  on  foot,  leaving  our  artist-friends  to  bring  up  the 
rear. 

Before  all  the  party  reached  the  shore  of  the 
cove,  the  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  expected  vessel 
came  in  sight,  passing  on  her  way.  I  accordingly 
started  a  couple  of  fishermen  in  a  light  boat  to  head 
her  off,  and  persuade  the  skipper  to  wait.  The 
schooner  was  now  a  full  mile  from  shore,  but  they 
sprang  to  their  work  and  were  soon  half-way  out, 
when  they  stopped,  j^ut  their  jackets  on  their  oars, 
and  waved  them  as  a  signal,  hallooing  at  the  same 
time  with  all  their  might.  Of  this  the  skipper  took 
no  notice  and  sailed  merrily  on  his  way.  Again, 
therefore,  they  plied  the  oars,  and  at  the  end  of 
-nother  quarter  of  a  mile  stopped  and  went  through 
.  still  more  lunatic  performance.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  skipper,  and  he  accordingly  hove  to  and 
waited  for  them  to  come  alongside.  Then  we  saw 
the  boat  leave  them,  and  the  schooner  headed  off  once 
more  on  the  course  to  Eastport.     We  now  thought 
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that  our  embassy  had  failed ;  but  it  turned  out  that 
Goodman  Stanton  knew  best;  for  as  soon  as  the 
schooner  got  steerage  way  again,  the  skipj^er  put  the 
helm  down,  brought  his  craft  to,  hauled  the  jib-sheet 
to  the  windward,  and  so  wore  round  and  stood  for  the 
shore.  In  ten  minutes  more  we  were  all  on  the  deck 
of  the  Flash,  an  English  fishing  smack  of  thirty  tons, 
bound  for  a  cargo  of  salt.  At  the  helm  stood  a 
middle-aged  man  with  a  curious  droop  about  one  eye, 
whom  I  took  for  a  well-to-do  factor  of  fish ;  but  I 
(mentally)  cried  his  mercy  when  I  happened  to  dis- 
cover that,  instead,  he  was  a  fisher  of  men.  Yester- 
day, with  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  in  some  one 
of  the  ecclesiastical  centres  of  the  island,  he  had 
divided  the  attention  of  certain  Menanites  with  a 
Mormon  elder,  who  was  abroad  even  here  doing  the 
bidding  of  his  master  at  Salt  Lake. 

The  deck  was  covered  with  barrels  of  herring,  but 
we  found  room  to  bestow  ourselves  upon  the  trunks. 
Contrary  to  our  expectations,  the  breeze  held  fresh, 
and  the  schooner  sailed  swiftly  past  the  headlands 
for  the  east  side  of  Campo  Bello.  On  our  way  we 
had  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  mirage  ever  wit- 
nessed on  this  coast,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  the  chapter  on  fog.  In  three  hours  we  were  at 
the  mouth  of  Eastport  harbor,  when  the  favorable  tide 
caught  us  and  swept  us  swiftly  up  to  the  town. 

Our  trip  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals  to  Grand  Menan 
is  now  ended  :  but  next  to  the  satisfaction  taken  in 
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writing  these  notes  will  be  the  pleasure  of  doing  it 
over  again ;  for  scenes  like  those  through  which  we 
have  wandered  can  never  cloy,  hut  will  retain  a  per- 
renial  freshness  after  repeated  visits  and  the  lapse  of 
years. 


APPENDIX. 
I. 

THE  FRENCH  SETTLEMENT. 

Since  the  body  of  this  work  was  completed,  the  journals 
and  miscellaneous  collections  of  General  De  Peyster,  re- 
lating to  Mount  Desert,  have  been  placed  by  him  at  our 
disposal.  A  much  better  use  could  have  been  made  of  this 
material  if  received  sooner.  I  will,  nevertheless,  extract  a 
few  things  of  antiquarian  interest. 

General  De  Peyster,  who  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  "  The  Dutch  in  Maine,"  viyited  Mount 
Desert  in  the  years  185G-7.  On  reaching  South-west  Har- 
bor he  experienced  the  disappointment  often  felt  by  those 
who  begin  their  acquaintance  Avith  the  island  there.  Cer- 
tain things,  he  thought,  reminded  him  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  he  admitted  even  th;it  Somes'  Sound  was  mag- 
nificent. On  the  whole,  he  thought  that  he  should  not 
care  to  stay  more  than  a  few  days.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  when  visiting  Flyino- 
INIountain  applauded  the  opinion  of  his  Italian  Valet,  who 
exehiimed,  "■  Italy  !  Italy  !" 

General  De  Peyster's  chief  object  while  on  the  island 
w;is  to  find  some  relic  of  the  Jesuit  Mission.  One  day 
when  on  his  way  to  Beech  Mountain,  General  De  Peyster 
says  : 

'•  We  stopped  at  the  house  of  old  Mr.  Isaac  Mayhew, 
to  ask  liim  about  the  site  of  the  first  French  settlement. 
He  told  me  that  when  he  came  into  this  neighborhood 
with  his  father  sevent3'-nine  years  ago,  there  was  no  diiler- 
ence  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  site  of  that  colony. 
As  I  supposed,  Flynn's   Point  was   designated  ;    and  he 
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Jieard  his  father  say  that  that  was  the  point  occupied.  It 
is  only  recently  that  another  generation  pointed  out  other 
localities.  *  *  •  *  To  my  inquiry,  did  he  ever  hear  of 
a  settlement  at  North-east  Harbor,  he  replied  no^  deci- 
dedly." 

The  General  was  also  told  "  that  the  first  French  settlers 
cleared  the  ridge  extendimi  to  the  sea-wall  and  Flynn's 
Point ;  also  that  they  occupied  dwellings  over  the  cellars 
and  hearths  still  existing."  Mr.  Nicholas  Thomas,  who, 
while  confined  by  an  accident,  wrote  a  history  of  his  life 
in  rhyme,  gave  him  a  great  many  stories,  and,  among 
others,  one  about  a  fort  that  was  said  to  have  existed  on 
Flynn's  Point. 

"  The  fort,"  he  says,  "  was  built  of  wood,  piled  endwise, 
as  if  the  ojien  space  Avas  enclosed  by  a  pile  of  cord- wood, 
by  which  expression,!  suppose,  it  was  intended  to  convey 
the  meaning  that  the  rampart  was  reveted  in  the  same 
way  that  I  have  seen  a  bank  kept  up  by  i-efuse  wood. 
This  fort  had  embrasm'es,  and  mounted  at  least  two  guns, 
but  of  what  calibre  tradition  does  not  state,  though  one 
hurst,  for  his  Uncle  May  hew  told  his  father  that  he  saw  a 
piece  of  iron  cannon  dug  up,  part  of  the  breech  he  thought, 
which  weighed  forty-four  pounds." 

Much  time  was  also  spent  in  directing  exhumations  at 
the  various  points  suggested  as  sites  occupied  by  the 
French,  yet  nothing  satisfactory  was  found  ;  and  finally  an 
old  inhabitant  discouraged  him  from  further  ellbrts  by 
assuring  him  that  he  knew  the  history  of  all  the  supposed 
relics  which  spade  and  pick  brought  up.  The  General 
therefore  very  wisely  abandoned  the  work.  He  has,  nev- 
ertheless, accumulated  a  large  number  of  interesting  tradi- 
tions, and  noted  with  much  industry  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  facts  connected  with  the  climate,  topography,  and 
the  fisheries.  His  observations  extend  over  the  whole 
coast  of  Maine,  and  were  originally  collected  with  refer- 
ence to  publication. 

Still  every  one  must  now  concede,  that  the  old  men  of 
Mount  Desert  have  few  qualifications  as  historians.  They 
entertain  the  notion  that  the  French  made  permanent 
settlements  in  1G13,  and  hence  everywhere  show  relics  of 
their  occupation.     But  we  have  already  demonstrated  that 
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the  Frcncli  did  not  remain  over  throe  months,  and  that 
their  settlement  at  Fernald's  Point  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. Yet  the  inhabitants  might  well  use  their  ima|;ina- 
tions  at  a  time  when  Bancroft's  account,  based  on  the 
prince  of  blunderers,  Charlevoix,  still  disfigured  his  pa^-es, 
and  taught  that  the  colony  was  located  up  the  Penobscot. 
For  a  defence  of  Axgall,  see  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's 
Collection,  1871. 

n. 

A  FIGHT  AT  XORWOOD'S  COYE. 

To  General  De  Peyster's  journal  I  am  indebted  for  the 
tradition  in  regard  to  a  struggle  at  the  above  place  in 
Somes'  Sound,  between  the  islanders  and  the  British, 
during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

It  appears,  from  the  account,  that  the  Captain  of  the 
British  Frigate  Tenedos  undertook  to  cut  out  a  couple  of 
schooners  at  Norwood's  Cove.  At  the  time  two  companies 
of  militia  were  stationed  there,  and  when  the  British  rowed 
in  with  their  boats  they  opened  fire,  causing  them  to  return 
to  the  Tenedos  with  considerable  loss.  It  is  said  that  the 
British  buried  their  dead  on  Bear  Island. 

ni. 

TALLEYRAND  AT  MOUNT  DESERT. 

Griswold  says  In  his  R^puhUcan  Court: 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  extraordinary  character 
was  a  native  of  Mount  Desert,  in  Maine,  and  some  curious 
facts  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion.  He 
had  not  long  been  in  the  country,  before  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Eobbins,  alterward  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
discovered  him  incog.,  at  Mount  Desert,  wandering  about 
without  any  apparent  motive.  The  older  inhahitants  of 
that  secluded  place  thought  ihey  recognized  in  him  an 
illegitimate  son  of  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  fisherman  and 
the  captain  of  a  French  national  ship  which  had  been 
there  in  1753.  The  boy,  they  said,  when  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  his  mother  being  dead,  had  been 
taken  away  by  a   French  gentleman,  who  declared  that 
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he  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  France.  We 
may  know  about  this  in  18G8,  when  the  autobiography  of 
the  prince,  accccoi-ding  to  his  last  injunctions,  will  be 
published."  — (p.  325.) 

But  we  have  heard  of"  old  inhabitants"  at  this  place  be- 
fore now,  and  their  memories  are  certainly  very  faulty. 
Still  it  is  an  interesting  question.  McHarg's  biography 
states  that  he  was  born  in  Paris,  but  cannot  tell  Avhere, 
and  says  that  it  w;is  reported  that  he  never  slept  under 
his  father's  roof  until  he  was  twelve  yeai's  old,  and  was 
totally  neglected  by  his  reputed  mother.  The  publication 
of  Talleyrand's  Memoires  have  again  been  delayed,  so  that 
we  shall  get  no  light  at  present.  Talleyrand,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Fisherman,  clearly  had  the  Mount  Desert  variety  in 
mind. 

IV. 

ESTEVAN  GOMEZ. 

The  earliest  map  showing  any  portion  of  the  American 
coast  was  by  Juan  De  La  Cosa,  of  the  date  of  A.  D.  1500. 
The  first  printed  map,  that  of  elohn  Ruysch,  bears  date  of 
1508,  ^nd  is  very  rude.  The  most  valuable  is  that  of 
Ribero,  of  1529,  materials  for  which  were  furnished  by 
Estevan  Gomez,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  who 
discovered  the  Hudson  River  in  1525.  This  old  map  shows 
that  Gomez  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Maine  Coast, 
a  fact  that  our  historians  appear  not  to  have  appreciated. 
On  this  ancient  and  invaluable  map,  v/hich  may  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  the  unfortunate  Lelewel,  the  coast  from 
New  York  to  Nova  Scotia  is  called  the  Land  of  Estevan 
Gomez.  The  Penobscot  is  designated  as  "  the  River  of 
Gomez,"  while  other  localities  are  easily  recognized.  This 
map,  however,  is  not  equal  to  Champlain's.  The  author 
does  not  remember  a  single  writer  who  mentions  Gomez 
in  connection  with  Maine. 
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